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1.  Brnfivojiio.  Delia  Guerra  di  Fiandra.  12ino.  Colojjne.  1G35. 

2.  Famiani  Stradi.  De  Bello  Delyico :  decades  pidma  ct  sccunda. 

r2mo.  Autverpiitf.  IGIO  ami  1G18. 

3.  llugonis  Grotii.  Annalcs  et  Ilisiorice  dc  Debus  Bclyicis.  12mo. 

Amsterdam.  1G5S. 

4.  Auhery  du  Maurier.  Mtmoires  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  de  lluU 

lande.  12mo.  Paris.  1G87. 

5.  De  la  Xcuville.  llistoire  dc  llollande.  G  Vols.,  12mo.  Paris. 

1703. 

G.  Sir  William  Temple.  Observations  upon  the  United  Brovinces  of 
the  Netherlands.  8vo.  London.  1705. 

7.  Ian  Wyn.  llistorische  Letterkundige  en  Avonsionden.  8vo. 
Amsterdam.  1800. 

S.  ipey.  Beknopte  Geschiedenis  der  Neiderduytsche  Taal.  2  vols. 
8vo.  Utrecht.  1812-32. 

9.  Siegenbeek.  Freds  de  V llistoire  Litteraire  de  la  llollande ; 

traduction  de  Lebroequy.  12mo.  Oand.  1S27. 

10.  Bowring.  Batavian  Antholoqy.  12mo.  London.  1824. 

‘‘There  is  a  countrj"  ulmost  within  si<:^ht  of  the  shores  of  our 
island/*  wrote  Sir  John  Howriiig  in  1824,  “  who.^^e  literature  is 
less  known  to  us  than  that  of  Persia  or  llimlostan  :  a  country, 
disting^iished  for  its  civilization  and  its  irnjK>rtant  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  mass  of  human  knowledge.*^  Since  this  sentence 
written  the  means  of  communication  between  Lngland 
wid  Holland  have  l>een  facilitated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  ; 

many  of  our  countr^^nen  no  doubt  have  wandered  over  the 
cities  and  villages  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
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railroad  or  steam-boat  stations,  visitinp:  the  collections  of 
pictures,  the  palaces,  bazaars  of  Japanese  wares,  and  the  most 
renowiu'd  historical  localities  of  easy  access.  Ihit  it  is  more 
than  (piestionable  whether  really  we,  as  a  nation,  arc  hotter 
acquainted  with  the  intimate  character  of  the  Dutch — with  their 
lanp^uagc,  literature,  arts,  government,  or  economical  conditions 
— than  we  were  in  1824.  In  the  meantime  Holland  lias  ])a8sed 
through  the  long  and  bitter  period  of  suffering  and  distress 
which  followed  upon  the  violent  disruption  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  in  1830  ;  it  has  by  a  desperate  but  wisely 
directed  and  nobly  sustained  effort  of  almost  universal  patri¬ 
otism,  weathered  the  storm  of  impending  bankruptcy  with 
which  it  was  threatened  by  the  results  of  the  system  of 
William  1.,  and  has  placed  its  national  credit  upon —if  pisaible 
— a  firmer  base  than  ever;  it  has  undertaken  and  ai'liievinl  in 
the  midst  of  these  apparently  overwhelming  difliculties  enor¬ 
mous  public  works  of  the  boldest  and  most  original  characUr; 
and  it  has  carried  on  the  noble  attempt  of  the  wise  and  learncnl 
men  who  flourished  in  the  commencement  of  the  century,  to 
revive  the  ])eculiar  genius  of  the  country  in  its  arts  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Surelv  these  events  merit  more  careful  consideration  than 
thev  have  usuallv  received  from  our  critics,  our  students,  or  our 
travellers  ;  and  whosoever  strives  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  them,  must,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  in(]uiries,  bt'  so 
struck  with  the  analogv  lietween  the  Dutch  and  Enirlish  heart 
of  hearts,  and  between  their  respective  languages,  that  our  sys¬ 
tematic  neglect  of  our  near  neighbours  and  kinsmen,  8<>on 
creates  a  feeding  of  surprise,  and  even  of  annoyance.  It  may 
indeiMl  be'  iKildly  asserted  that  the  painting  and  other  arts  ot 
Holland  can  compare,  excepting  in  one  remarkable  instance, 
with  those  of  almost  any  country  of  Northern  Europe ;  that  its 
literature  is  singularly  rich,  cultivated,  and  beautiful ;  tliat  its 
legislation  and  government  are  free,  enlightened,  and  worthy  of 
a  bold,  conscientious,  and  indejKMident  race;  and  that  its  history 
mav  rival  the  brightest  annals  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times 
whilst  in  all  these  respects  it  is  easv  to  trace  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  Saxon  race.  Our  national  ignorance  ot 
Holland  must  then,  we  feel,  be  considered  as  a  national 
disgrace ;  and  it  is  with  the  hojx?  of  calling  other  and  more  ahle 
lalmurers  into  the  field,  from  which  such  rich  harvests  may  he 
gathered,  that  we  have  selected  the  books  cited  at  the  head  of 
this  article  for  consideration.  At  present,  however,  we  projiose 
only  to  direct  attention  to  the  events  which  occurreil  in  Holland 
between  looO  and  IG50. 

The  Hatavi,  who  were  the  first  known  inhabitants  of  Holland, 
are  described  by  Caesar  {Comment. y  lib.  iv.)  as  wcupying  tl^^ 
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counfn’  l>etwoen  the  various  branches  tlirough  whicli  the  Tvhine 
pours  its  waters  into  the  German  Ocean  ;  and  tlie  description  of 
the  country  j^iven  by  l^liny  (Jlisf.  Nat.y  lib.  xvi.)  inifj^lit  be  as 
eorrt'ctly  ap])licd  now  os  it  was  in  his  days,  for  the  Ihitavians 
were  only  able  to  defend  their  fields  from  “  the  ocean  which 
poured  in  its  floods  twice  a-day,”  by  ceaseless  labour  and  watcli^ 
fulness.  Their  history  as  an  independent  nation  is  without  any 
marked  character,  nor  are  any  distinct  traces  of  their  indi^tuious 
arts  or  lanp^uage  recorded  even  by  the  most  enthusiastic  Dutch 
antiquarians.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  been  very  sincere 
and  fait liful  allies  of  theltomans;  and,  indeed,  to  have  so  far 
identified  •  themselves  with  the  fate  of  the  mistress  of  the 
ancient  world,  that  they  became  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
barbarian  tribes  who  poured  upon  the  civilized  but  enervated 
empire  of  the  later  Ca\sars.  The  Ghamari,  the  Salii,  and  the 
rauehi,  are  stated  to  have  succeeded  one  another  rapidly  in  tlie 
possession  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the  delta  of  the  Ithine  ;  and 
even  tlie  name  of  the  Batavi  had  disappeared  entirely  about  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  by  which  jieriod  a  mixed  race  of 
Franks,  Saxons,  and  Frisians,  had  established  themselves  in 
their  stead.  The  conversion  of  these  (iermanic  tribes  to  Ghris- 
tianity  appears  to  have  been  mainly  effected  by  the  jireaching 
of  some  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries,  and  the  first  bishop  of 
Utrecht  is  even  said  to  have  been  our  countrvman  Willibrord, 
A.i).  ()07 ;  whilst  Diedcrik,  count  of  Ihdland,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  independent  sovereign  of  these  districts,  and  to 
have  ostablislied  his  authority  at  the  close  of  the  Carlo vingian 
dominion,  about  the  year  !fOd.  There  was  a  long  succession  of 
counts,  said  to  have  been  more  than  thirty  in  nunilu'r,  who 
succeeded  Diedeiik,  until  his  dominions  were  unitc'd  under  the 
^^nie  feudal  supremacy,  with  the  already  large'  possessions  of 
the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  passed  by  the  marriage  of  Mary, 
only  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  with  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
to  that  powerful  and  aspiring  family,  which  shortly  afterwards, 
hv  the  marriage  of  Philip,  the  son  of  ^laximiliaii  and  ^fary, 
with  Joanna,  the  idiotic  but  only  child  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  of  Spain,  brought  under  its  dominions  more  than  half 
of  civilized  Europe.  During  the  government  of  the  dukes  of 
burgundy,  and  of  the  first  princes  of  the  House  of*  Austria,  tho 
local  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Flemish  and  of  the  ])utch 
provinces  were  respected ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
bad  at  a  verj'^  early  j)criod  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Befor- 
Wiation,  their  country  became  a  refuge  for  the  pc'rsecuted  Pro¬ 
testants,  who  were  forced  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  our  Henry  VIII.  and  Mary,  or  of  the  early  kings  of 
the  \aloi8  family  of  France.  Until  the  sixteenth  century, 
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iudeecl,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Dutch  provinces  occupied  a 
very  inferior  })osition,  cither  commerciidly  or  politically,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Flemish  provinces ;  and  Amster¬ 
dam  or  Rotterdam  were  unable  to  compare  in  wealth  or  inijwr- 
tance  with  either  Bruges,  Gand,  Antwerp,  or  Brussels.  The 
constant  struggles  and  the  bloody  wars  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteiuith  century,  Ixdween  the  counts  of  Flanders,  the  kings  of 
England  and  Fmnce,  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  together 
with  the  turbulence  and  revolts  of  the  citizens,  had  done  much 
to  imperil  the  seiuirity  of  trade  in  the  Flemish  provinces,  and 
it  had,  therefore,  gradually  removed  to  the  towns  of  Holland, 
which  were  generally  quieter,  notwithstanding  the  quarrels  of 
the  Iloeks  and  the  Kabelljauws ;  and  the  ])eculiar  character  of 
the  religious  emigration  ot  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centur>’ 
contributed  essentially  to  the  development  of  the  earnest,  tirm, 
but  quietly  resolved  tem])er  of  the  Dutch  race. 

So  long  as  Charles  V.  reigned,  the  liberties  of  the  Ta>w 
Countries  were  resjxjcted,  and  no  serious  attempts  were  made  to 
interfere  there  with  the  rights  of  conscience ;  but,  shortly  after 
his  abdication  in  lo5(i,  his  son  Philip  II.  displayed  the  Hxed 
inU'iition,  lioth  of  altering  the  government  of  the  ])rovinces, 
and  of  extirpating  the  heresies  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  which 
bad  spread  with  remarkable  rapidity  amongst  the  retioctive 
inhabitants  of  these  countries.  In  direct  opposition  to  the 
privileges  of  the  states,  Spanish  garrisons  were  placed  in  the 
principal  towns;  the  powers  of  the  various  local  tribunals  were 
altered  in  the  most  unconstitutional  manner;  and  the  various 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  Protestantism  attemptid  to  be 
enforcinl  by  Margaret  of  Parma  and  Cardinal  (iranvella,  who 
had  Invu  named  by  Philip  as  his  representatives,  gave  such 
unmistakeable  evidence  of  his  intention  of  introducing 


Jesuitism  and  the  Inquisition  into  this  part  of  his  dominions, 
that  tho  nobles  and  principal  citizens  of  the  towns  in  the 
sevonti'en  provinces  of  the  old  Burgundian  provinces,  met,  and 
signed,  in  NovemlK'r,  IStio,  the  mutual  agreement  known  by  the 
name  of  the  “  Compromis  de  Bruxelles.”  It  was  subsequentl? 
presentcnl  to  Margaret  of  Parma,  on  April  5th,  15G6,  and  in  it  the 
confederates  insisU^l  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  king’s  pretensions  of  creating  new  hishopnc*, 
and  the  cessation  of  all  attempts  to  enforce  the  decrees  ol  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  the  Low'  Countries.  One  of  the  courtiers 


of  Margaret  sneeringly  applied  to  tho  deputation  which  pre¬ 
sented  tlie  resolutions  to  the  Viee-Reine,  the  opprobrious  name 
ol  (rueuxy  or  Ix'ggars ;  it  w  as  immediately  adoptt'd  by  those 
whom  it  had  been  intended  to  disgrace,  and  thus  jiasst  tl  into  a 
formidable  iKirty  watchword.  Unfortunately,  the  lowvr  classes 
did  not  observe  tho  same  moderation  as  their  leaders ;  and  man} 
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scenes  of  rioting,  plunder,  and  desecration  of  con- 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  such  as  had  stained  the  early 
I  annals  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  Scotland,  and  England, 

I  took  place  in  Flanders  and  Holland.  A  bigot,  and  a  despot  at 

heart,  IMiilip  II.  was  not  likely  to  submit  quietly  to  these  acts 
of  rebellion  to  his  religious  convictions,  and  to  his  temporal 
power.  He,  therefore,  published  a  decree  of  the  Holy  Ofhcc  of 
Spain,  declaring  every  person,  who  had  not  actively  resisted  the 
ditfusion  of  heresy  in  the  Low  Countries,  guilty  of  high  treason 
against  the  king ;  thus,  by  implication,  condemning  all  those 
whohwl  signed  the  Compromis  de  Bruxelles.  In  15()7  also, 
Philip  sent  to  the  Low  C\)untries  the  Due  d'Alba,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army  of  Spanish  and  Italian  troops,  and  with  such 
rigd  instructions,  and  such  extensive  powers,  that  ^largaret  of 
Parma,  who  had  proved  herself  to  be  too  humane  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  priestly  party,  was  compelled  to  resign.  P'rom 
1507  to  1573,  this  fierce  soldier  ruled  the  country,  literally, 
with  a  rod  of  iron ;  massacreing,  beheading,  burning,  and  tor¬ 
turing,  without  mercy,  and  often  without  any  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  justice,  all  whom  it  pleased  him  to  call  rebeds  and 
heretics— a  task  in  which  he  was  aided  far  too  well  by  a 
“council  of  troubles,^’  under  the  presidence  of  a  Spaniard, 

I  called  Juan  Vargas,  and  assisted  by  a  Pdeming,  called  Hesscls, 
whose  names  deserve  to  be  “  damned  to  everlasting  fame ! 

I  On  the  1st  and  2nd  of  June,  1568,  no  less  than  eighteen  noble- 

I  men  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  distinction  were  executed  at 

I  Brussels;  and  on  the  5th  of  that  month,  the  Counfs  of  Kgmont 

I  and  Horn  suffered  the  same  fate,  notw  ithstanding  their  sincere, 

I  though  ill-judged  efforts,  to  r(*concile  the  king  to  his  exaspe- 

j  rated  subjects.  F'ortunatelv,  for  the  future  fate  of  Holland, 

I  the  Prince  of  Orange  (William  the  Taciturn)  had  retired  to  a 

i  place  of  safetv,  but  D’Alba  caused  liim  to  be  summoned  before 

*  Ine  “council  of  troubles,’^  and  seizcil  his  eldest  son,  Philip- 

V  illiam.  Count  de  Buren.  This  last  measure  convinced  AVilliam 
of  Orange  that  no  middle  course  remained  open  for  him,  and 
he  at  once  resolved  to  commence  in  earnest  the  apparently 
;  hopeless  task  of  resisting  the  power  of  the  mighty  Spanisn 

i  monarch — without  allies,  without  money,  without  soldiers,  and 

without  any  of  the  elements  of  success,  but  a  noble  and  good 
I  cause.  I'or  many  years  his  struggles  for  the  lib(‘rty  of  his 

E  country  W’cre  uniformly  unsuccessful.  One  after  another,  the 

I  ttnnu‘8  he  raised  in  Germany  were*  defeated,  or  w’ere  disbanded 

;  for  want  of  funds ;  nor  was  it  until  the  increasing  embarrass- 

F  ments  of  the  Spanish  exchequer  compelled  D^Alha  to  levy 

I  *^gorously  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  all  descriptions  of  pro- 

!  perty,  and  the  privateers  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  obtained 


/ 
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possrsNioii  of  the  town  of  lirillc,  by  a  bold  coup  do  main  on 
April  1st,  1572,  that  the  patriots  of  the  Low  Countries,  under 
the  orders  of  William,  were  able  to  secure  any  stronghold  in 
the  country.  The  revolution,  shortly  after  this  auspicious  event, 
be  came  regularly  organized  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  tlie 
states  of  Holland,  Zeeland  and  Utrecht,  conferred  upon  the 
Prince  of  ( )range  the  powers  and  title  of  governor, — a  resolution 
U>  which  tlu‘y  appear  to  have  been  greatly  led  by  the  elocpience 
of  Marnix  de  Ste.-Aldegonde,  to  be  noticed  hereafter  amongst 
the  most  brilliant  ornanunits  of  Dutch  literature.  The  Count 
de  la  Marc,  who  had  conducted  the  attack  upon  Drille,  was  de¬ 
clared  lieutenant  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but  his  ungovtTii- 
nble  temj)or  soon  rendered  it  necessary  to  remove  him  from  power. 
In  the  intermediate  period,  however,  that  is  to  say,  between 
1507  and  1572,  many  deeds  of  heroism  had  been  performed  on 
lK)th  sides  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the  Spanish  coin- 
nianders  and  tnM>ps  the  praise  they  justly  earned,  as  bidd,  skil¬ 
ful  8(ddii‘rs ;  whilst  the  persevering  energy  and  invincihlc 
courage  of  the  Dutch  populations,  call  for  unmitigated  praise. 
At  the  sieges  of  Naerden,  of  Mons,  of  Zutphen,  and  of  llarlaein, 
the  various  oombutants  displayed  their  peculiar  (pialities;  and 
few  passages  in  military  history  can  be  cited  of  greater  interest 
than  tliose  connected  with  the  early  struggles  of  the  Putch 
against  what  would,  to  ordinary  observers,  appear  to  have  been 
the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  directed  by 
the  bold,  unscrupulous  Due  d^Vlba. 

Aft(‘r  j)ersev(*ring  for  several  years  in  this  attempt  violently 
to  rt'press  the  movement  in  the  l^ow  Countries,  both  Philip  II. 
and  tin*  J)ue  d’ Alba  himself  seem  to  have  thouglit  that  possibly 
a  more  eoindliatory  course  would  have  'b(*eu  ])referal)Ie ;  an  1 
the  sanguinary  duke  was  rejdaced  bv  Ludovico  di  Itechesnes,  or 
Requesnes,  grand  master  of  the  order  of  St.  Jago.  During  his 
short  governorship,  the  success  of  the  opposing  arinit*s  wa^ 
nearly  balanced ;  for  if  the  Spaniards  were  repulsed  from  bey- 
den  alter  a  long  and  obstinate  siege,  they  rccovend,  on  the 
other  hand,  troin  the  Dutch  Zericzee  and  the  neighbouring  db- 
trict.  Retpiesnes  died  shortly  after  his  troops  had  obtained 
this  sm  eess ;  and  as  the  Spanish  treasurv  was  at  this  perie<l 
absolutely  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy  (etjual  to  anything  of  the 
same  dt*s(.‘ription  we  have  witnessed  during  the  ])resent  century), 
one  ot  the  natural  const quenccs  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  soi^n 
declariHl  itself  by  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  and  CJerman  tr(K)ps, 
who  had  not  In'cn  paid  for  many  months.  They  abandoiud 
their  new  compiests,  and  falliim  back  upon  Antwerp 
Maestrich,  committed  such  awfiu  atrocities,  and  so  utterh 
ruiiK'tl  those  cities,  that  eveirthe  provinces,  which  had  hitherto 
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Wu  faithful  to  the  of  Spain,  threw  themselves  into  the 

opposite  party ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Luxembourg,  the 
whole  of  the  Low  Countries  concluded,  in  157G,  the  celebrated 
Pacification  of  Ghent,  by  which  they  mutually  bound  them¬ 
selves  to  co-operate  in  order  to  ensui’e  the  removal  of  every 
foreign  soldier,  the  restoration  of  all  the  ancient  forms  of 
goveriinieiit,  and  the  reference  of  matters  of  religion  in  each 
province  to  the  j)rovincial  estates. 

Don  Juan  of  Austria,  the  bastard  brother  of  Philip,  who  had 
recently  acejuirerd  a  brilliant  reputation  by  his  success  in  the 
battle  of  Lepanto  against  the  Turks,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Roquesnes,  but  he  was  not  allowed  by  the  confederated  nobles 
to  assuiui'  the  reins  of  power  until  he  had  subscribed  the 
articles  of  tlie  Pacification  of  Ghent.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
in  vain  opposed  the  recognition  of  the  new  governor  under 
any  conditions ;  but  the  Due  d’Arscot,  the  Manpiis  de  Havre/, 
Counts  Lalen  and  d’Pigmont,  and  other  Gatholic  P^leniish  noble¬ 
men,  jealous  of  William’s  power  and  influence,  endeavoured  at 
first  to  set  Don  Juan  aside,  in  order  to  confer  the  government  of 
the  revolted  provinces  upon  the  Archduke  Matthias,  brother  of 
the  Emperor  Pudolf ;  and  upon  their  defeat  in  this  attempt,  they 
practically  enabled  the  viceroy  to  recall  the  Spanish  and  German 
troops,  and  to  defeat  the  confederate  army  at  Gemblours.  Ini  578, 
the  States-General  of  the  Low  Countries  also  issued  a  decree, 
by  which  the  free  exercise  of  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
religions  was  guaranteed  ;  but  this  wise  measure  of  toleration 
gave  rise  to  tlie  piirty  of  the  Malcontents,  and  led  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  withdrawal  of  the  states  of  the  Artois  and  the  Haimiult 
from  the  confederacy,  and  their  reception  of  the  royal  troops. 
Philip,  thereupon,  determined  to  j)ursue  the  war  against  his 
relK'lliuus  subjects  with  vigour,  and  he  issued  orders  to  that 
eflect  to  Don  Juan.  The  Prince  of  Orange  seems,  at  this  period, 
to  have  despaired  of  resisting  the  storm  by  the  unassisted 
resources  of  his  countrymen,  and  though  in  157t)  he  j)rocured 
the  adhesion  of  the  states  of  Guelderland,  Zutphen,  Holland, 
Zetdand,  Utrecht,  and  Frieseland,  with  a  si)ccial  reservation  of 
the  riglits  of  the  Archduke  Matthias,  he  shortly  afterwards 
ofiereil  the  crown  of  the  United  I’rovinces  to  our  Pilizabeth ; 
ttud,  upon  lier  refusal,  to  the  Due  d’Angoulcmc,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  massacre  of  the  St.  Darthclcmi,  and  brother  to 
the  infamous  Charles  IX.  and  Henri  HI.  Well,  indeed,  as  M. 
Michelet  observes,  might  tlie  sincere  Calvinist,  William  the 
Taciturn,  the  husliand  of  Coligny’s  daughter,  contract,  under 
thm*  circumstances,  the  melancholy  expression  to  Ir*  observed 
m  his  portraits  I  and  painful,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  for  him 
to  have  been  forced  into  a  temiKuary  alliance  with  those  weak 
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and  wicked  princes  of  the  Yalois  family  !  ‘‘  Incertum  quo  fata 
fcrant  **  was  tlic  motto  the  Dutch  provinces  chose,  about  this 
period,  for  the  vessel  without  sails,  oars,  or  rudder,  under  which 
thev  p<'rsonitied  their  condition  at  this  time  ;  but  if  tliev  were 
compelh'd  to  offer  themselves  to  this  contemptible  villain, 
D*Angouleme,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  absurd  <;allantrie8 
which  took  ]daec  between  our  so-called  virgin  queen  and  this 
bloodthirsty  butcher  of  the  Huguenots? 

Fortunately  for  Holland,  D’Angouleme  could  not  restrain  his 
petulant  insolence,  and  in  a  very  short,  time  he  contrived  so 
thoroughly  to  disgust  the  Duteli  and  Flemings,  that  they  igno- 
miniously  drove  him  from  their  country.  His  absence  was  a 
decided  gain  to  the  popular  cause ;  but  one  fatal  n'sult  followed 
from  his  short  prescMice  upon  the  scene,  namely,  that  the 
Catholic  Flemings  suspectecl  the  Prince  of  <  hange  of  having 
bet  raved  them,  and  the  party  of  the  ^lalcontents  was  thereby 
greatly  increas(‘d.  In  the  meantime,  Don  Juan  of  Austria  had 
also  disappear('(l,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned 
by  the  orders  of  his  brother,  who  had  alre  ady,  as  we  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  notice  in  our  remarks  upon  that  strange  episode  in 
Spanish  history,  the  life  of  Antonio  Perez,  removed  by  violent 
means,  Kscovedo,  Don  Juan’s  confidential  adviser.  Alexander 
Famese,  Duke  of  Panna,  one  of  the  most  consummate  ca])tains 
and  politicians  of  the  age,  w’as  next  sent,  in  1578,  by  Philip,  to 
endeavour  to  (dfi'ct  the  subjugation  of  the  United  Provinces, 
which  had  alrc'ady  for  fourteen  years  made  head  against  the 
powers  of  his  empire,  and  had  unquestionably  iin])roved  their 
iK)litical  |>osition  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  struggle, 
by  tho  incri'ased  confidence,  and  the  more  perfect  inde]>en(leiit 
organization  of  those  provinces  which  Innl  assunu'd  the  most 
decided  tone  of  o])position  to  the  Spanish  dominion.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  ])hase  of  t lie  struggle 
Ix'twotTi  the  Low  Countries  and  Philip  lU,  antecedent  to  b»<S 
or  1580,  the  contc'st  against  that  sovereign  was  principally 
wagi'd  by  the  house  of  Orange- Nassau,  and  other  influential 
nobles,  without  much  of  what  we  should  now’ call  national  support; 
and  the  mere  fact  of  the  union  of  the  Flemish  Catholic  nobility 
with  the  Dutch  (^ilvinistic  nobles,  in  the  primary  troubles, 
may  Ix'  considered  to  prove  that  the  grievances  coniplainiHl  of 
W’ere  rather  jx'rsonal  attacks  ujion  the  privileges  of  the  great, 
than  measures  affecting  anv  general  principles  of  government, 
or  any  national  interests,  ’fhe  strange  alliance  between  Y  illia^i 
of  Orange  and  D’Angoulemc,  who  l)oast(‘d  of  having  luHn  in* 
Btrumental  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Dartlitdemi,  when  Colignv, 
the  heroic  father  of  Y  illiam’s  fourth  w  ife,  had  been  infamously 
murdered,  serves  also  to  illustrate  the  inditfercnce  of  the  rulers 
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of  this  sinjrular  a^e  to  all  ordinary  motives  of  action, — perhaps 
to  explain,  as  we  said  before,  the  habits  and  tone  of  mind  which 
procured  for  tlie  founder  of  Dutch  independence  the  name  of 
‘‘Taciturn,’^  and  impressed  on  liis  counteiiance  its  sad,  sorrowful 
expression.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  grievous  and  a  heavy 
bunlen  for  him  to  fight  alone  what  eventually  had  become  a 
nation's  battle,  and  to  feel  bound  to  seek  at  times  the  assistance 
of  those  whom  he  heartily  despised,  even  if  he  were  (^hristian 
enou^^h  not  to  hate  them ;  and  well  might  the  dying  hero,  who 
shortly  after  the  date  last  cited,  fell  a  \Tctim  to  the  murderous 
Jesuitical  policy  of  the  court  of  IMiilip,  ex(‘laim,  “  Diev  aye  pitie 
demon  awe,  et  de  ce  pnavre  peaple!^^  The  })eople,  indeed,  had 
latterly  felt  the  sting  of  war  and  oppression,  and  had  begun  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  struggle ;  but  they  were  far  from 
united  in  their  policy,  and  what  was  worse  still,  when  opposed 
by  the  skilful  Farnese,  they  were  without  any  recognized 
leaders  able  or  worthy  at  once  to  succeed  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
This  gnat  and  good  man  was  murdered  by  Paltasar  Guerard, 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  15S4;  but  neither  in  Strada,  Benti- 
voglio,  Grotius,  Maurier,  nor  Temple,  can  we  find  any  mention 
of  the  precise  day,  although*  it  is  generally  believed  to  have 
bt'cn  the  10th.  We  are  sorry,  however,  to  say  that  from  all 
contemporary  authorities,  there  appears  to  be  too  much  reason 
to  Ix'lieve  that  the  assassination  was  approved,  even  if  it  had 
not  been  suggested  by  the  Catholic  clergy, — so  strangely  were 
the  ideas  of  moral  res|)onsibility  distorted  by  the  furious  j)a8sions 
of  this  age  of  conflict  betwec'ii  religious  denominations.  William 
the  Taciturn  left  the  reputation  of  an  able  politician,  a  good 
soldier,  a  man  of  untiring  patience,  and  boundless  resources ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  of  a  tiue  patriot,  a  good  private 
charaetor,  and  a  sincere  Christian.  There  are,  inde(‘d,  very  few 
historical  characters  worthy  to  be  placed  in  comi)arison  with  the 
father  of  flic  Dutch  inde^)endence,  notwithstanding  De  AN  itt's 
attacks  ujx)n  his  motives  of  action ;  and  in  modern  times,  the  only 
man  who  appeal’s  to  us  to  have  displayed  the  same  description 
of  merit,  was  George  AV^ashington. 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  that,  whilst  the  deadly  strife 
l^lng  waged  with  the  utmost  bitterness  betwec’n  the  small 
provinces  which  subsecpientlv  formed  the  Dutch  Ib'public,  and 
the  mighty  Spanish  monarch,  the  foundations  of  the  national 
Dutch  literature  were  also  laid,  or  at  least  the  peculiar  national 
tone  Was  then  first  impressed  upon  Dutch  authorship.  Didier 
Coomhert,  who  had  attained  some  eminence  as  an  engraver, 
und  had  rendercKi  the  arts  the  service  of  educating  Goltzius, 
distinguished  himself  also  at  this  p<Tiod  bv  some  poems  and 
®^y  controversial  theological  works,  Philip  de  Mariiix, 
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Seij^ncur  de  Ste.-Alclegcmdo,  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  tlie  patriots,  was  eminent  for  his  poetieal  talents,  and 
pi*rhups  still  more  so  on  account  of  the  part  lie  bore  in  the 
l)uteh  translation  of  the  Ilible — for  faith  in  those  days  It'd  men 
to  serve  their  country’s  cause,  cither  by  ]X'U  or  by  sword,  as 
(Kcasion  required.  About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  too, 
flourisht'd  Koi'iiier  Vischer,  a  very  original  i)oet,  and  Hendrik 
Laureusz(Km  Spiegel,  the  author  of  a  celebrated  didactic  iKieiii, 
called  “  Ilertspiegel  ”  (the  Mirror  of  the  Heart),  Van  der  llout, 
the  Hey  ns,  father  and  son,  Pontus  de  Heniter,  Jean  PruytitT, 
Nan  Metereii,  Van  Kc'vd,  and  the  learned  M**rule  of  Delft,  all  of 
whom  distinguished  themselves  by  their  active  participation  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  and  by  their  earnest  attempts  to  form 
a  really  Dutch  literature.  Their  lang\iage  is  not  easily  under- 
stcxid  by  a  1‘oreigncr  at  the  present  day — at  least  we  avow 
that  we  have  found  it  diilicult  at  times  to  discover  their  mean¬ 


ing — and  the  servile  imitation  of  the  ancients,  which  under  the 
intluence  of  the  precepts  and  example  of  Erasmus,  Justus 
Lippus,  Josi'ph  Scaliger,  Adrien  Doyens,  <>cc.,  had  pt'iverttd 
the  taste  of  leariud  men  in  Holland  (as  it  had  done,  indeed,  to 
a  gn  ater  or  less  extent  throughout  civilized  Europe),  often  ren¬ 
ders  the  style  of  tlie  authors  we  have  namc'd  very  un})leusant. 
Hut  those  of  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  wlio  in  Hoh 
land  fought  for  their  country,  seem  to  have  made  it  equally  an 
object  of  their  ambition  “  to  be  remembered  in  their  line,  ’  by 
the  si'i  vices  they  rendered  to  their  nation’s  tongiu' ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  they  did  contribute  to  it  a  national  character;  and  to  its 
literature  a  vitality  and  earnestness  of  purpose  wi'  seek  lor  m 
vain  in  the  laboured  but  lifeless  ])roductions  of  the  schoohneii. 
Jan  de  Mabu.^e,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  (iuintin  Matsys,  the  two 
^  an  \  orts,  Utto  Veiiius,  Hemskerk,  Hoefnagid,  Jost  de  Hondt, 
DhK'Uuu’t,  ^:e.,  maintained  the  high  rank  in  art  which  had  bt'Cii 
secured  D)  the  Durgundian  provinces  by  the  glorious  discovery 
ol  \  an  Lyck,  who  was  certainly  one  oi*  the  lirst  proficients  in 
oil-painting,  even  if  his  claim  to  the  merit  of  its  invention  Ik‘ 
denied.  8ueh  men  as  the  Plantins  and  the  Vincents,  about  tins 
periinl,  also  laid  the  foundations  of  the  reputation  of  the  Dutch 
press,  which  during  the  next  two  centuries  under  the  Dlacuws, 
the  Jansons,  and  the  Elzevirs,  v'ce.,  became  the  refuge  for  the 
oppresseil  intellect  of  monarchical  Europe.  iVrchitecture,  uii 
might  naturally  have  bwn  expected,  suffered  more  than  any  of 
the  other  arts  during  this  eventful  iieriod  of  the  commencement 
of  the  struggle  ;  for  the  result  was  still  so  obscure  that  no  one 
could  prudently  undertake  a  work  of  a  long  or  permanent  cha¬ 
racter.^  Dut  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  (dl  the  imj>ortant  build* 
iugs  of  the  Low  Countries  erected  immediately  before  the  ci'u 
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wars,  wore  designed  in  tlie  style  known  as  the  Burgundian 
Flamboyant,  in  which  nicdimval  principles  still  struggh'd 
against  the  Renaissance  tendencies  of  the  age  with  great 
success, — producing  such  gorgeous  monuments  as  the  sj>ire  of 
Antwerp  Cathedrah  the  town-hall  of  Ciheiit,  part  of  St.  Bavon 
in  the  same  city,  the  town-hall  of  Brussels,  &e.  From  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  no  great 
works  were  undertjiken  either  in  the  subdued  or  in  tlie  inde- 
IX'ndcnt  states;  and  when  tranquillity  was  restored,  the  Flemish 
provinces  adopted  the  taste  and  style  of  their  masters,  the 
Spaniards ;  whilst  tlie  Butch  have  nevt'i*  sueceedt'd  in  idiminat- 
ing  an  architectural  style  of  their  own,  or  even  of  skilfully 
copying  that  of  another  nation.  The  marked  inferiority  of 
Dutch  architecture  constitutes,  indeed,  the  exception  to  the 
artistic  excellence  of  the  nation  to  which  we  alluded  in  the 
coimnencement  of  this  article  ;  in  the  st'quel  we  will  endeavour 
to  account  for  this  curious  ])henomenon. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  history  of  tlie  foundation  of  the 
Dutch  licjmblic.  Alexander  Farnese  was  far  too  able  a  poli¬ 
tician  to  allow  the  opportunity  aflbnhd  by  the  confusion  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  pass  unnoticed, 
lie  took  the  field  at  once  with  a  jKiwerful  army,  and  laid  siege 
to  Antwerp,  Venloo,  and  Ghent,  and  after  a  long  and  arduous 
struggle,  in  which  both  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch  employed 
the  utmost  resources  of  the  military  science  of  the  age,  and 
(lisplayt'd  extraordinary  courage  and  fortitude,  Farnese  was 
successful.  Marnix  de  Ste.-Aldegondc,  La  Aoue,  Bras  d(»  l‘Vr, 
and  our  countryman  ^Norris,  with  Jembelli  and  other  adven¬ 
turers  from  all  ])arts  of  Juinqie,  strove  eiirnestly  to  jireveiit 
Antwerp  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Sjianiards,  but  in 
vain  ;  for  the  infant  republic  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  well- 
organizi'd  forces  of  the  great  cajitain,  and  after  a  long  and 
brilliant  struggle,  the  capital  of  Fast  hdanders  hdl  again  under 
the  power  of  J^hilip.  Bruges,  Dendennonde,  Deventer,  Aime- 
guoii,  and  Grave,  were  also  taken;  and  though  the  J)utch  tlects 
were  almost  uniformly  successful  in  their  encounters  witli  the 
^panish  marine,  and  even  inflicted  serious  injury  ujxm  the 
l*'panish  colonies,  the  affairs  of  the  republic  were  in  so  unsatis¬ 
factory  a  condition  during  the  first  years  after  illium  the 
Taciturn’s  death,  that  the  Statcs-G(  neral  threw  themstdves  into 
the  hands  of  our  Flizabeth ;  who,  in  her  turn,  was  driven  into 
forgettulness  of  her  |K)licy  of  j)rocrastination,  and  of  her  royal 
dislike  to  the  cause  of  a  set  of  rebels,  by  her  dread  of  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Spanish  power.  Ihe  eldest  son  of  William 
the  laciturn,  who  had  been  seized  at  L(‘yden  and  sent  to  Spain, 
there  to  be  educated  in  the  strictest  tenets  of  the  Itoinun 
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Catholic  religion,  and  who  seems  to  have  attached  more  iin|x)rt- 
ance  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  liis  fauiilv 
from  the  estates  thev  i>osseased  in  France,  and  in  the  Uurgun- 
dian  provinces  of  liis  father’s  murderer,  than  he  did  to  the 
arduous  hut  noble  position  that  father  had  assumed, — IMiilip- 
AVilliam  of  Orange,  in  fact,  remained  throughout  his  life 
attacluKl  to  the  court  of  the  viceroys  of  Spain  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  His  brother,  Maurice  of  Orange,  was  only  seventeen 
years  of  age  at  the  period  of  their  father’s  murder;  hut  the 
States-tfcneral  at  once  named  him  to  succeed  to  the  posts  of 
commander  of  their  forces  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  of  Stadt- 
bonder;  and  his  relative,  the  Prince  de  HohenloluM',  for  some 
years  aid('d  him  by  his  advice  and  assistance.  Unfortunately, 
the  Hutch  govenimeiit  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  tlieir 
own  resources  or  their  own  commanders;  and  they,  therefore, 
abandoned  themselves  entirely  to  the  representatives  of  Kliza- 
bt'th,  who  sent  her  \inworthy  and  contemptible  ])ara]noiir, 
Leicester,  to  command  the  troops  intended  to  oppose  tlie  most 
skilful  soldier  of  his  age.  The  consequences  of  Leiccstor’s 
incapacity  (too  striking  an  antitv-pe  of  Knglish  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  commencement  of  all  her  wars  I)  and  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  young  Dutch  Stadthouder,  wlio  was  ra])idly 
iH'coming  an  able  commander  under  the  bitter  lessons  of  defeat, 
together  with  the  internal  dissensions  of  tlic  Dutcli  (sonic  of 
whom,  und(‘r  Parneveddt,  appear  at  a  very  early  pi'riod  of 
Maurice’s  cart.'er  to  have  dreaded  the  consequence's  of  liis  daring 
and  ambitious  gc'uius),  were  naturallv  to  tacilitate  the  progress 
of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  In  15S8,  however,  the  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Invincible  Armada,”  which  had  absorbed  the  last 
resoun'cs  of  bankrupt  Spain,  and  the  progre  ss  of  Henri  IV.  in 
France  against  the  Spaniards  and  Ma venue,  at  length  turnejl 
the  scale  of  fortune  in  favour  of  the  l>utch,  who  were  hy  this 
time  also  well  rid  of  their  mischievous  English  allies.  Maurice, 
shortly  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  compelled  tlie  Prince  of 
I’arnia  to  raise  the  siege  of  Hergen-op-Zoom.  In  1 500,  Pn'da  was 
taken  ;  in  loOI,  Hulstz  and  (iertrudenberg ;  in  150‘J,  Oroiiin^- 
nen,  Himliergues,  Mcrurs,  Grave,  and  I’Ecluse,  were  successively 
addi'fl  to  the  list  of  Maurice’s  military  achievements.  I’arnia 
die<l  at  the  end  of  ir>!V2,  and  the  government  of  the  Flemish 
provinces  was  then  confern'd  upon  the  Archduke  Albert,  who 
so(^n  provtMl  himself  to  be  umHjual  to  the  task  of  opposing  the 
young  Dutch  gtmeral.  At  Nieuport  and  Turnhout,  the  regular 
Spiinish  triHips  were  defeated  in  the  open  country,  and  Maurice 
thenc('forward  continued  his  victorious  progress  almost  without 
let  or  hindrance,  recovering  from  the  Spaniards,  one  after 
another,  nearly  all  the  towns  of  the  United  Provinces  which 
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ihev  Inul  conquered  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  j)ower,  and 
very  mrely  indt'ed  meeting  with  any  cheek  or  revem^  from  them. 
The  siR'll  indeed  was  broken,  and  the  Spanisli  infantry  no  longer 
inspiml  the  dread  wliieh  it  had  In^en  wont  to  inspire,  so  long  as 
it  was  under  the  orders  of  Iteehesnes  or  of  rarma  ;  and  the 
awful  embarrassment  of  the  Spanish  linances  in  tlie  latter  days 
of  riiilip  II.  rendered  the  maintenance  of  the  struggle  against 
the  thriving  and  obstinate  Dutch  provinces  a  source  of  daily 
increasing dithculty  and  humiliation.  Philip,  indeed,  in  the  midst 
of  his  oinbarrassments  and  difficulties  with  the  Low'  Countries, 
England,  and  the  revolted  Portuguese  nearer  home, — with  his 
kingdom  shaken  by  the  troubles  of  Arragon, — in  face  of  the  .sacri¬ 
fices  m'cessary  to  retain  his  Italian  dominions,  and  to  defend  his 
Transatlantic  colonies  against  the  wild  adventurers  from  all 
jmrts  of  Europe,  had  engaged  himself  deeply  in  the  w'ars  of 
the  Lciigue, — that  singular  ex})ression  of  Jesuitism  in  action. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  he  had  uniformly  been 
unsuccessful,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  gave  the  first 
evident  signal  of  the  destruction  of  the  colossal  power  which, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bade  fair  to  oversliadow 
Europe.  The  League  itself  and  the  party  of  the  Jesuits  fell 
under  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  renegade  and  unscrupulous 
Henri  IV.  England  bearded  Philip,  taking  or  sinking  his 
^lleons,  burning  or  destroying  his  seaports  with  impunity. 
Holland  gradually  freed  her  territories  from  the  ])resence  of  his 
soldiers,  and  seized  many  of  his  most  valuable  colonies,  until  at 
length,  Philip  was  so  humbled  that,  broken-hearted  and  bank¬ 
rupt,  he  was  glad  to  sign  the  peace  of  Vervins,  in  LOtfH,  with 
Henri  IV.,  and  to  abandon  the  cherished  obj(‘cf  of  his  jxdicy, 
the  League.  In  the  same  year  he  died,  having  shortly  before 
given  the  Low’  IVovinces  to  his  daughter  Isabella,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  marriage  w  ith  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria.  In  1(>04, 
his  successor,  Philip  III.,  signed  a  treaty  of  i)eac*e  with  our 
James  L;  and  though  the  Spanish  monarch  was  thus  enabled 
to  concentrate  his  forces  against  the  Dutch,  and  the  latfi*r  were 
sorely  divided  amongst  themselves,  they  w’ere  not  only  able  tf) 
obtain  marked  advantage's  over  their  anci(*nt  masters  in  the  Low’ 
Countri(‘s,  but  also  to  inflict  serious  mischief  ujxui  the  coast  of 
b|)ain  by  an  expedition  under  Jacques  JIct*msk(‘ik,  in  l(ih7. 
The  internal  divisions  of  the  Dutch,  to  which  w'c  have  allude<l, 
arose  mainly  from  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  old  statesmen  of  the 
Lnited  Provinces,  under  the  guidance  of  Parneveldt,  against  the 
rising  fortunes  of  the  successtul  and  brilliant  soldier,  Maurice 
of  Orange  ;  and  at  length  they  forcid  him  to  iiiteri'U|)t  the  tide 
of  his  succcs8('s,  and  to  consent  to  a  twelve  years  susix'nsion  of 
bostilities,  in  IGOl).  Spain  then  practically  acknowledged  the 
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indojK'Tidonco  of  the  Dutoli  ro])ul)lic ;  which,  in  its  turn,  also 
furnished  the  first  instance,  during  the  later  Middle  Ap^es,  uf  ji 
successful  revolt  of  some  insij^niticant  provinces  against  a 
powerful  iiKumrchy,  and  proved  that,  in  the  lonu^  run,  the 
patriotism  of  an  earnest,  reflecting  nation  is  almost  certain  of 
success  in  the  struggle  against  royal  bigotry  and  priestlv 
despotism.  The  establishment  of  the  Dutch  republic  affords, 
indcc'd,  a  moral  lesson  of  the  utmost  importance ;  and  it  is  to 
Ir‘  n‘gretted  that  subsecpient  events  in  the  history  of  Kurot>o 
should  have  caused  us  to  treat  this  ej)isode  with  so  much  neglect. 

Perhaps  the  curious  passage  of  the  Dutch  history  connectid 
with  the  struggle  bidween  Maurice  of  Orange  and  Harneveldt, 
is  the  one  fraught  with  the  most  important  moral  to  tlie  student 
of  history.  It  was  not  so  much,  indeed,  a  struggle  betwc'cn 
the  two  leaders,  as  it  was  a  struggle  between  the  principles  of 
federalism  n'presentcd  by  Darneveldt,  and  of  centralization 
repH'sented  by  Maurice;  and  though  the  latter  prevailed  in  the 
pt*rsonal  and  immediate  part  of  the  (piarrel,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  put  his  virtuous  opponent  to  a  shameful  (U‘ath,  he 
did  iu>t  succei'd  in  carrying  at  once  into  effect  the  greater 
t^ditical  ])roject  with  which  all  his  measures  were  connected ; 
nor  was  the  house  of  Orange  able,  for  many  years  after  both 
these  actors  in  the  sanguinary  drama  of  the  commenccniont  of 
the  seventeenth  century  had  passed  away,  to  establish  an  intlucncc 
so  prepondtTating  as  to  enable  it  to  assume  the  state  and  title  of 
royalty.  During  the  brightest  periods  of  its  history,  indet'd, 
the  Dntch  geoernment  remained  a  federal  republic:  when  the 
<tate  of  Ibdland  assumt'd  an  overwhelming  importance,  and 
the  j>ower  of  the  Stadthouder  began  ])ermanently  to  balance 
that  of  the  Assembly  of  the  States-Gcneral,  then  the  jxditical 
influence,  and  what  was  of  far  greater  moment,  the  moral  worth 
of  the  nation  U'gan  to  decline.  ^laurice  of  Orange  lalKUired 
earnestly,  though  with  mistaken  zeal,  to  produce  this  rcsidt ; 
t«»  some  extent  also  siicccssfullv,  for  he  planted  the  seeds  which, 
in  aft(T-generations,  rendered  Dutch  royalty  a  necessary  evil. 
For  the  time,  however,  he  was  only  able  to  remove  a  noble,  and 
to  him  a  troublesome  rival, — to  sacrifice  Darneveldt,  in  fact,  to 
his  ambition. 

Irritat('d,  indeed,  by  the  interruption  of  his  victorious  career, 
Maurice,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  suspemsion  of  hostilities  in 
ItitMt,  Wgan  to  seek  excuses  for  removing  the  troublesome  old 
patriot,  who  had  servi^d  his  father  (the  “  Taciturn,”)  and  their 
common  country  so  long  and  so  well.  For  some  time  Ihime- 
veldt  was  able  to  defeat  the  intrigues  of  liis  active  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  enemy  by  the  mere  respect  his  character  had  inspircHl. 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  services  he  had  rendered. 
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after  J^onie  dark,  lindorliand  intrip^uoa,  hy  moans  of  wliich  ho 
(lostrovod  the  party  of  his  rival,  Maurice  took  advantauro  of  tlie 
rcliifious  dispute  between  the  Arininians  or  Remonstrants  and 
the  (foinarists,  to  sacritioc  Rarnevcldt  to  the  bigotry  of  the 
worst  portion  of  the  Dutch  nation.  Maurice  was  merely  a  soldier, 
and,  it  would  appear,  very  indifferent  upon  religious  (piestions  ; 
but  when  Ihirneveldt  ombrai'ed  one  side  of  the  quarrel,  he  imme¬ 
diately  embraced  the  other.  This  was  an  ai^e  of  strong 
religious  belief  ;  one  in  'which  men  still  were  disposed  to  do,  or 
die,  for  the  sake  of  the  opinions  they  adopted  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  tactics  of  Maurice  in  converting  the  religious  opinions  of 
his  rival  into  the  means  of  attack  were  well  adaj)t('d  to  ensure 
success,  'fhe  quarrel  between  the  Arininians  and  Goinarists 
itself  arose  from  the  discordant  views  of  the  J)uteh  Calvinists 
upon  the  subjects  of  predestination,  grace,  and  freewill, — 
subjects  of  immense  importance,  no  doubt,  for  man’s  spiritual 
welfare,  but  upon  which  great  differences  of  opinion  will,  it  is 
to  feared,  always  prevail  amongst  the  best  and  most  conseii'n- 
tious  persons,  and  which  certainly  cannot  be  std  at  n'st  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  secular  authoritic'S.  Harneveldt  had  esjxmsc'd 
the  cause  of  the  Arminians  ;  Maurice,  of  course,  enndh'd  himsedf, 
on  the  op|x>site  side.  A  conference  of  divines  was  held  at  the 
Hague  in  l(>(KS,with  a  view'  to  reconciling  tlie  schism  thus  created, 
but  it  only  served  to  envenom  the  discussion.  The  best  and  wisest 
men  of  Ifcdland  took  part  in  the  debates  and  the  subsequent 
literary  controversy  ;  ITy tenbogaert ,  Grotius,  Smetius,  Vorstius, 
Hoininius,  Trelcatius,  Coddeus,  Hertius,  and  even  our  wi?<e  find 
of  a  king,  James  I.,  published  many  learned  works,  whose 
ultimate  elfcet  seems  to  have  been  to  conq)licate  the  qiu'stion, 
and  to  trouble  the  consciences  of  ordinary  p(‘ople  still  further, 
•lames  I.  indeed,  not  only  entered  into  the  polemical  dispute  as 
a  writer,  hut  he  also,  as  king  of  Kngland,  instnict(‘d  Wiinvood, 
his  ambassador,  to  take  active  measures  to  secure  the  removal 
of  ^o^8tius  from  the  professorship  of  theology  at  Ii(‘y<len,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  upon  the  death  of  AiTiiinius  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  influence  of  Harneveldt  and  his  friends,  on  the 
grounds  of  his  having  published  (in  Jto.,  Ilanoviaa,  JtilO,)  a 
l>Of)k,  “Tractatus  de  Deo,”  which  our  Solomon,  with  greater 
justice  than  usual,  considered  to  l)e  of  a  decidedly  h(*teroflox 
fharaeter.  Some  cojues  of  Vorst ins’s  hook  were  introduced  into 
England,  hut  wdienever  James  could  secure  them.  In*  had  them 
hurnt  by  the  common  hangman  ;  and  when,  at  length,  Vorstius 
was  susjxmded  from  his  active  functions  of  professor  of  tlu'ology, 
ke  protested  in  the  most  unme.'isured  terms  against  the  noniinn- 
tiou  of  “  so  vile  a  Socinian  ”  even  to  the  honorary  post  of 
titular  professor,  a  place  which  had  Ixcome  vacant  in  1009  by 
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the  death  of  the  celebrated  Julius  Scali^er. '  Arminiua  himself 
socins  to  have  been  a  mild  man,  and  totally  unfit  to  cojhj  with 
the  violent  party  who  o])posed  his  doctrines ;  and  he  dic'd  in 
1609,  before  any  open  schism  had  taken  place  among  his  country, 
men,  but  not  before  the  seeds  of  a  very  sad  division  of  tie 
Reformed  Church  had  been  seNvn.  Gomarus  had  in  him  more  of 
the  mart}  r,  or  ])erhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  of  the 
bigot ;  for  not  only  did  he  resign  his  professorship  at  Leyden 
when  Vorstius  was  nominated  titular  ])rofessor  ;  but  he  declared, 
if  we  may  l)elieve  the  authority  of  Grotius,  that  the  doctrines 
of  his  opponents  would  ensure  their  eternal  damnation;  or,  to 
quote  the  very  words  (irotius  records  him  to  have  usixl,  he 
decdarcMi  that,  “  Ipse,  ita  sentiems,  nolit  corani  Deo  consistere.” 

The  church  and  state  of  Holland  were  sorely  torn  and  jx'r- 

i)lexed  by  these  cpiarrels  of  the  ])rofe8sors  of  theology,  and  at 
ength  a  council  was  held  at  Dordrecht,  princi})ally  at  the 
instigation  of  ^laurice,  and  oddly  enough  in  direct  opj)osition 
to  the  advice  of  our  James  I.,  who  seems  to  have  augured  little 
good  to  the  Lrotestant  cause  from  such  convocations,  and  even 
to  have  believed  that  the  ]X)int8  of  doctrine  involvc'd  in  the 
quarrel  were  not  of  vital  importance, — a  tolerance  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  so  obstinate  a  bigot,  but  which  has  been  explained 
by  the  influence  Casaubon  at  this  time  exercised  over  his  mind. 
There  had  been  also  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Arminians  to  the  holding  of  this  council ;  but  ^laurice  eifected 
a  sp'cies  of  coup  d'etat  by  arresting  Ihirneveldt,  IIoogerlnTtz, 
Grotins,  and  Lt'demburg;  by  driving  out  the  properly  elected 
magistracies  of  the  most  imi)ortant  towns;  by  substituting 
troops  attached  to  his  immediate  person  and  cause,  for  the 
ordinary  garrisons ;  and  by  expelling  the  ministers  and 
professors  who  advocated  doctrines  opposed  to  his  own, — amongst 
others,  such  men  as  Grevinkhovius,  Venator,  Cowriii,  and 
Uytonbogaert.  On  November  Idth,  1()18,  the  convocation 
met,  and  consisted  of  delegates  from  England,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland  ;  the  States-Geiieral,  in  their  political  capacity, 
being  reprcst'iited  by  a  deputation  of  seventeen,  to  whom  the 
celebratetl  Daniel  Ileinsius,  one  of  the  best  modern  Latin  j)oet8, 
servinl  as  secretary.  The  debates  of  this  council  or  synod  tar 
too  often  turned  upon  frivolous  (juestions  ;  but  it  is  curious  that, 
amongst  other  points  of  discussion,  they  should  have  examined 
and  decidetl  one  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  baptism  ui)on  the 
relationship  of  master  and  slave,  which  we  especially  recom¬ 
mend  the  clergy  of  the  Uiiite<l  States  of  America  to  examine 
again,  aidi'd  by  the  decisions  of  their  Dutch  predecessors;  for, 
at  DordriH.‘ht,  it  was  decided  that  the  mere  act  of  baptism 
enfranchisi'd  the  subjec’t,  and  the  true  effect  of  Christianity  ic 
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equalizing  the  social  conditions  of  mankind  was  distinctly 
admitted.  Alas !  it  has  required  three  centuries  of  pro¬ 
gress  to  enable  American  Christians  to  discover  in  tlie  Gospel 
of  peace  and  gtHnl-will  to  all  men,  a  iustitieation  for  that 
mystery  of  iniquiiies — the  slave  trade  !  Ilowever,  after  a  sliort 
and  bitter  struggle,  the  majority  of  the  council  declared  itself 
iu  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gomarrists,  or  contia-renion- 
straiits,  under  the  guidance  of  llogermann,  Lublka  t,  and  (iomar; 
and  in  their  rJlHli  sitting,  Aj)ril  lOth,  l(>li),  thev  a^lojdt'd  a  new 
confession  of  faith  in  ninety-three  canons,  whicli  a pjx'ars  simply 
in  the  end,  and  after  it  had  bei'ii  modified  in  some  of  its  details, 
to  have  produced  a  schism  amongst  the  Dutch  Protestants,  and 
to  have  atlorded  l)oth  Dossuet  and  Arnauld  plausible  grounds 
for  again  reproaching  the  op})onents  of  Koinanisni  with  the 
variations  of  their  doctrines.  At  a  suhsecpient  meeting,  tlie 
Dutch  theologian  present  at  the  council  declared,  tliat  the 
doctrines  of  Arminius  were  so  heterodox  that  all  ministers  or 
professors  who  adopted  them  were  unworthy  of  their  position, 
and  were  thenceforth  to  l)e  dismissed.  The  council  then  revised 
the  confession  of  faith,  which  was  finally  issued  in  thirty-seven 
articles,  notwithstanding  the  opj)osition  of  tlie  Knglisli  deh‘gates 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  ministers  of  (jlirist,  and 
finally  closed  its  existence  on  P)th  ^lay,  after  lo4  sittings. 

Maurice  of  Orange  luid  not  waited  for  the  close  of  this  solemn 
farce  to  carry  into  effect  the  deep  tragedy  he  contemplated  ; 
but  he  brought  to  trial,  Ixdore  a  corru})t  tribunal,  Dariieveldt, 
Grotius,  and  lIcK)gerbctz,  who  liad  been  the  most  ]h‘i  severing 
opj>onents  of  his  ambitious  views;  and  by  a  still  greater 
pressure,  he  procured  the  condemnation  of  the  old  l>ariieveldt 
to  death.  On  the  13th  of  ^lay,  IGll),  this  noble  citizen  was 
beheaded,  and  ^laurice  added  to  tlie  inl’amv  of  tin*  judicial 
murder  of  his  father’s  friend,  by  assisting  in  person  at  his 
sacritiee — so  little,  as  we  again  must  remark,  were  tlie  vital 
principles  of  Christianity  understocxl,  or  jiractiscd,  in  tliat  age! 
Ledeinhiu’g  had  committed  suicide  before  trial.  Grotius  and 
Iloogerbetz,  more  fortunate  because  less  powerl’ul,  were  con¬ 
demned  to  pi‘rpetual  imprisonment;  and  the  fati^  of  the  former 
has  bik'H  always  a  subject  of  interest,  on  ac(;ount  of  the  skilllul 
and  alfectionate  manner  in  which  his  wife  enabled  him  to  ellect 
his  escajie,  and  on  account  of  tlie  extraordinary  merits  of  the 
man,  Injtli  as  writer  and  politician.  These  opjxuu'nts  nunoved, 
Maurice  found  few'  able,  or  w  illing,  to  resist  liim ;  and  lu* 
gradually  laid  the  foundations  of  the  her(‘ditary  authority  of 
fhe  house  (»f  Orange,  ludbre  wliich  eventually  the  federal  re¬ 
public  of  Holland  was  destined  to  1‘all. 

It  must  not  be  supjioscd,  however,  that  Maurice  (who  had 
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l>ocomc  rrincc  of  Oranpre  in  1618,  by  the  death  of  his  brother 
Ptiilip-AVilliain,)  allowed  the  struo:‘i:le  against  llarneveldt  and 
the  Arminians  to  occupy  the  whole  of  his  attention,  or  to 
distract  the  Dutch  nation  from  their  warlike  preparations.  A 
truce  only  had  been  concluded  with  Spain  in  lOOi),  hadlv 
observed  in  Kurope,  and  openly  broken  in  the  East  and  Wist 
Indies,  where  the  Dutch  rol)bed  and  destroyed  both  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  settlements  in  true  buccaneer  style,  under 
Verhag(‘n,  Lemaire,  Sjxulbcrg,  and  Sehoutt'iis,  who  followed 
^^^thout  hesitation  the  exiimple  set  them  by  Drake  and  Raleigh, 
and  the  other  illustrious  robbers  whom  we  are  aeeustoined  to 
admire,  (ireat  efforts,  moreover,  were  made  by  the  Dutidi 
navigators,  al)out  this  period,  to  discover  a  north -eastoni 
passage  to  riiina,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
(ireenland  Whale  Fishery,  the  discovery  of  Nova  Zembla,  and 
the  curious  episode  of  the  wintering  of  the  crews  under 
Heemskerk  and  Van  Ruyp  at  Spitzbergen.  ^laurice  took  care 
also  to  embroil  his  countrymen  in  the  civil  wars  of  Northern 
Ciermany  then  raging,  for  it  was  a  matter  of  importance  to  him 
to  maintain  under  his  orders  large  bodies  of  disci})lined  troops; 
and  as  the  Archduke  Albert  e8ix)used  the  caust^  of  one  of  the 
pndenders  to  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  Juliers,  Maurice  induced 
the  States-deneral  of  Holland  to  interfere,  both  by  men  and 
by  money,  in  support  of  the  other,  who  was  oddly  enoiigh,  we 
shoidd  say  at  the  present  day,  the  Elector  of  Hraiidenhurg 
ancestor  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  occupying  then  a  position  in 
the  European  hierarchy  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  wea  Itliy 
merchants  of  the  I  nittnl  Provinces.  Wherever  Spain,  or  her 
allies,  were  at  war,  indeed,  Maurice  seems  to  have  considered 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  engrafje  his  countrymen  against  them; 
and  he  ])ersuaded  them  to  lend  efficient  support  to  the  \  enetians 
in  their  contest  with  Ferdinand,  subse(piently  Emperor  of 
(Jermany,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  was 
of  the  House  of  Austria ;  as  well  as  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who 
was  (1(>17)  at  open  war  with  Spain;  thus  maintaining  the 
martial  sjurit  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  army 
with  which  to  resume  opiui  war  with  their  hereditary’  enennos 
at  the  expiration  of  the  truce  so  unwillingly  accepted. 

At  this  expiration  in  1621,  both  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch 
^'in  to  have  rejoictnl  at  the  conclusion  of  the  solemn  mocker} 
into  which  the  truce  had  degenerated,  and  they’  resumed 
«*agerly  the  nuire  frank  and  ojh'ii  course  of  direct  hostilities, 
the  first  principally’  under  the  orders  of  Ainbrosio  Sj)inola,  and 
the  latter  under  tho.se  of  Maurice,  lly’  this  time  the  wealth  and 
pi>wer  of  the  I  nittsl  Provinces  had  increa.sed  to  an  extraordinaiT 
degriH' ;  whilst  Spain  had  not  only  suffered  by  their  successfu 
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revolt,  but  it  had  been  weakened  by  the  necessity  for  keeping  n 
lurgi'  army  in  Portugal,  in  order  to  maintain  the  submission  of 
that  kingdom,  and  the  enormous  saerifiees  entailed  upon  it  by 
the  absurd  policy  of  Philip  II.,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
long  and  disastrous  reign.  Spinola,  too,  although  a  consummate 
tactician,  had  not  the  supreme  talents  of  Parnese.  And  here 
wc  cannot  refrain  from  remarking,  how  strange  it  is  that  Sj)ain 
should  thus  have  depended  upon  her  Italian  subjects  to  lead  her 
annies  in  her  most  arduous  wars  !  and’ how  humiliating  it  ought 
to  be  to  Italians  to  reflect  that  their  countrymen  should  haye 
been  so  willing  to  set  an  example  to  Kossuth  and  the 
Hungarians  of  184S,  in  their  suicidical  support  of  the  house  of 
Austria  against  the  portions  of  her  dominions  in  arms  for 


lilK'rty  I  Hut  there  is  this  very  marked  distinction  between  the 
modern  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Austrian  dynasty  and 
that  which  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  Dutch 
had  the  energy  and  patriotism  recpiisite  to  secure  success,  whilst 
the  Italians  could  only  cry,  “  I’ltalia  fara  da  se,”  but  in  reality 
do  nothing.  However,  neither  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  Low 
Countries,  nor  their  Italian  general,  in  1(12‘2,  were  ecpial  to 
those  who  had  been  opposed  to  William  the  Taciturn  ;  whilst 
Maurice  had  not  only  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  studying  wai  fare 
in  the  best  practical  school,  but  he  had  been  enabU'd  to  organize 
the  resources,  and  to  concentrate  the  political  ])ower  of  his 
country,  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  success  in  the  struggle 
he  had  himself  determined  to  renew.  Upon  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  then,  Maurice  was  enablc'd  to  bring  a  suflicient 
force  into  the  field  to  compel  Si)inola  to  raise  the  siegt*  of 
Hcrgen-o])-Zoom,  and  nearly  to  succ(‘ed  in  an  attack  uj)on 
Anlwer]) ;  whore,  however,  his  antagonist  obtaiiu*d  a  fair 


“revenge”  for  his  previous  defeat.  The  war  continued  with 
Various  success  for  several  years;  ^laurice  dying  in  l()‘jr>,  it  is 
said  from  grief  at  the  progress  of  Spinola  in  the  siege  of  Hreda, 
and  leaving  his  ])Ower,  wealth,  and  |K)ssessionH  to  liis  younger 
brother,  Frederick- Henry.  Frederick  was  forty  years  of  age 
when  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  ami  had  for  many 
years  been  actively  employed  in  the  service  of  his  country,  after 
receiving  a  supiTior  education,  bt*  it  obser\'ed,  at  the  court  of 
bis  g(Klfather,  Henri  IV.  of  France,  winch  had  initiat<‘d  him 
i*do  the  secrets  of  diplomacy  and  into  the  art  of  war.  Spinola 
^as,  however,  a  g(*neral  of  much  supcTior  military  talents  to 
Hic  new  Prince  of  Orange;  and  if  he  had  not  been  restraiiuKl 
by  the  absurd  mania  of  the  Duke  de  Lenna,  the  first  favourite 
I  hilip  HI.,  for  directing  all  the  important  operations  of  the 
l^w  Count rit‘s  from  his  office  in  ]SIadrid,  no  doubt  the  skilful 
Italian  would  have  inflicted  serious  injury  ujkui  the  Lnit<*d 
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Provinces.  The  consequence  of  this  mediieval  red-tapt'ism— as 
ridiculous  and  as  mischievous  in  its  ehects  as  the  retl-ta|)eism  of 
the  present  day — was,  however,  to  render  abortive  all  8j)inola’s 
plans;  and  though  he  carried  llrcda  in  the  very  teeth  of 
Frederick,  he  shortly  afttTwards  died  of  vexation,  and  the 
Spanish  armies  were  not  able,  under  his  suecessoi's,  to  ])reveiit 
the  Dutch  general  from  capturing  DoishKlue  Vessel,  Kiiremonde, 
Venloo,  Strall,  Maestrieh,  Rheinberg,  Schink,  and  Ilulst,  whilst, 
in  1044,  the  latter  was  even  able  to  recover,  by  a  brilliant  attack, 
the  important  post  of  Rreda.  As  usual,  the  Dutch  navy  had, 
in  the  meantime,  been  remarkably  successful  in  its  eiieouiitors 
with  the  Spaniards,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  colonies,  and 
had  gained  many  signal  victories  under  the  orders  of  Coen, 
lioncke,  Iselsteine,  and  Arpez  Tromj) ;  indeed  so  severely  had 
the  Spaniards  been  handled  by  the  Dutch  forces,  that  in  !(>](► 
they  had  made  earnest  attempts  to  renew  the  truce  of  1009. 
Frederick’s  authority  over  the  States-General  was  either  less 
unj)opular  or  more  despotic  than  that  of  his  brother  had  been, 
for  he  easily  secured  the  rejection  of  these  overtures ;  and  even 
in  1631,  obtained  the  t'onsent  of  the  States  to  the  nomination  of 
his  son  William  as  his  successor ;  so  that  when  his  father  ditnl, 
in  1(»47,  AV ill iam  became,  without  contestation,  Stadthouder  and 
giuieral  of  all  the  Dutch  troops  by  land  or  by  sea.  In  1640, 
the  revolution  which  carried  the  house  of  Braganza  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal  also  broke  forth,  and  still  further  distracted 
the  attention,  whilst  it  absorbed  the  resources  of  the  continu  illy 
dei'aying  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  at  last  Spain  was  so  humbled 
that,  in  the  treaty  of  Munster,  signed  in  1()48,  it  acknowledged 
the  States-General  in  their  caj)acity  of  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent  states,  with  the  right  to  retain  all  the  coiupiest'? 
they  luul  made  by  force  of  arms  subsequently  to  the  resumption 
ot  hostilities  in  16*22.  At  later  jxiriods,  coininereial  treaties 
were  entered  into  In^ween  the  Dutch  republic  and  the  S])ani8h 
crown  ;  whilst  the  leading  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Munster 
wen'  incoriM>raUHi  into  the  political  law  of  Europe  by  the  treaty 
ot  M  estphalia,  which  officially  recorded  the  decline  ot  the 
|K)wer  of  the  Austro- Burgundian  family,  so  recently  the  terror 
ot  the  civilized  world,  and  gave  a  diplomatic  sanction  to  the 
doi’trines  of  the  Dutch  statesmen  and  jaditical  writers,  to  the 
effect  that  the  tyranny  of  the  monarch  absolved  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  that,  in  fact,  kings  did  not  |)ossc8s  a 
divine  right  to  do  wrong.  4’here  can  Ik?  little  reason  to  question 
the  influence  of  these  doctrines  upon  the  dispute  In'twetm  the 
Stuarts  and  the  English  Parliament — a  dispute  in  which  the 
Dutch  nation,  under  W  illiam  III.,  subsequently  playinl  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  part;  and,  indeed,  the  successful  revolt  of  the  Luited 
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Provinces  must  bo  considered  to  have  led  the  way,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  political  revolutions  which  have  recently 
raoditie<l  the  state  of  Europe.  The  tn^aty  of  ^Funster  and  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  were,  however,  glorious  tributes  of  n'sjieet 
from  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  to  tlie  energy,  valour,  and 
jmtriotism  of  the  Dutch  nation ;  and  by  them  it  was  at  once 
raised  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
groat  Euro|X'an  community. 

There  are,  in  the  occurrences  of  this  world,  two  very  closely 
connected  currents  of  public  affairs,  which  mutually  act  and 
re-act  upon  one  another,  although  sujx'rticial  observers  arc 
unable  to  perceive  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  the  connexion 
bctwi'cn  them ;  we  mean  that  there  is  the  jirimary  current,  so  to 
sjK'ak,  of  visible  politics,  and  the  far  more  important  secondary 
current  of  the  j)opular  education — of  the  national,  intellectual, 
and  moral  development — upon  which  the  whole  of  the  political 
fate  of  a  nation  must  depend.  The  course  of  the  aj)])arent 
current  of  J)utch  politics,  we  have  seen,  was  eminently  favour¬ 
able  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  itself,  and  to  the  designs  of  its 
rulers;  but  the  more  hidden  development  of  the  faculties  of  the 
Dutch  race, — of  the  faculties  by  which  under  every  imaginable 
difhculty  they  were  enabled  to  maintain  the  diaidlj"  struggle 
against  Spanish  intolerance,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  far  more 
attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  It  is,  moreover,  to  he 
obscrvc'd  that  the  most  brilliant  j)eriod  of  the  inttdlcctual 
grandeur  of  the  Dutch  nation  corresj)ond('d  with  a  period,  so 
to  speak,  of  ‘‘atony’’  amongst  the  other  nations  of  civilized 
Europ<‘,  whilst  it  also  was  coc'VJil  with  tlie  extraneous  con¬ 
ditions  we  believe  to  he  most  favourable  for  the  display  of 
national  excellence.  The  Dutch  people,  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  KiOl),  had  been  comp(‘llcd  to^  struggle  for 
dear  life,  or  for  wluit  to  them  was  dearer,  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science.  After  lOOll,  the  immediate  excitement  was  withdrawn  ; 
but  there  still  remained  a  suflicient  call  uj)on  the  energies  of 
the  nation  to  prevent  their  subsiding  into  apathy;  whilst  the 
prizi^s  offered  to  the  hold  adventurers  of  those  days  effectually 
prevented  the  body  of  the  Dutch  pt'ople  from  suhsuling  into 
lazy  indifference,  and  the  physical  difficulties  attaclu'd  to  their 
>Pcre  |)ossession  of  the  land  continually  reejuired  the  exercise  of 
skill,  patience,  forethought,  and  resolution.  “  l(int  vaut  h 
HioitiH  vmtt  riiommOf*  is  one  of  the  truest  of  the  ajdiorisms  of  our 
nrigbl)ours;  and  really  the  Dutch  nation  in  the  scvcnfcHUith 
century  may  always  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  converse  of  the  proposition,  for  in  no  country  have  such 
extraordinary  natural  difficulties  l)een  overcome ;  in  no  country 
have  the  inhabitants  attained  such  distinction  (we  had  almost 
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said,  invita  Minerva),  as  w€  find  to  have  been  the  case  wltli  tlie 
Dutch,  esjKXjially  in  the  cominencenient  of  the  seventeenth 
century, — a  century  which  eventually  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  iin|K)rtant  in  the  history  of  our  European  civilization. 
There  are  few  subjects  which  are  fraught  with  so  much  matt  rial 
for  thinking  as  the  remarkable  brilliance  of  the  Dutch  intellect 
at  this  precise'  |H'ri(wl ;  and  before  prooeeding  with  the  sketch 
of  their  pditical  history,  we  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  pause  to 
cast  a  ra[)id  glance  over  the  progress  of  literature,  science,  and 
art,  in  these  regions  apparently  so  harshly  treated  by  Apdlo 
and  the  Muses. 

The  cultivation  of  classical  lore  appears  at  all  times  to  have 
Ix'en  the  obit'Ct  of  especial  attention  at  the  Dutch  Universities 
<>f  L<Tden,  Utrecht,  and  Cironinguen,  or  at  the  various  Lycees, 
Athenees,  or  Colleges  in  the  provincial  towns ;  and  the  names 
of  such  men  as  Douza,  Vossius,  Albinus,  Josse  llondius,  Daniel 
lleinsius,  (fasj)ar  von  llarle  (llarlaeus),  Schriverius,  Vulcanius, 
ScluMudioveii,  Meursius,  Drusius,  Dandeus,  Francis  Junius,  and 


J.  F.  (ironovius,  an*  “familiar  as  household  words”  amongst 
thos(*  who  have  studied  the  Latin  poetry  or  philologv  of  the 
lb  ‘imissance.  lleinsius’s  poem  “  De  Contemptii  Mortis”  indeetl 
may  Ik*  ranked  amongst  the  most  remarkable  attempts  t)f  the 
moderns,  to  express  their  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  a  language 
and  under  literary  forms  originally  devoted  to  the  expression  of 
a  religion  and  a  state  of  civilization  essentially  ditferent  fnmi 
those  which  have  j)revailed  in  Frotestant  countries;  whilst  the 
critical  labours  of  Vossius,  Darlaeus,  and  ^leursius,  have  secured 


to  tliose  leariK'd  professors  a  deservedly  high  reputation.  Gro- 
tius,  Episcopus,  Gerard  Jean  Vossius,  I’^ytenbogaert,  Gerard 
Drandt,  Arminius,  Gomarus,  Barleus,  Dertius,  Orevius,  Vorstius, 


(irevinkhmius,  ('orwin,  Crellius,  Ruarus,  Festus  Ilonnnius, 
Irelcatius,  Foddeus,  Vander  Kodde,  Erasmus,  Johannes,  c^'C., 


wore  engagt*d  more  or  less  actively  in  the  theological  disputes 
ot  this  stormy  ])eriod,  when  religious  dogmas  divided  nations 
perhaps  more  bitterly  than  even  political  wrongs.  Many  ot  the 
|M>lemical  writings  of  these  learned  and  devout  men  are  still  in 
the  hands  ot  students  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  for  they  are 
charactt*rized  by  a  depth  of  research,  an  amount  of  scholarship, 
and,  what  is  Irntter  still,  by  an  earnest  faith,  which  must  alwavs 
inspire  resjK*ct,  even  when  the  arguments  are  not  entirely 
sutistactory.  It  is  sad,  however,  to  dwell  upon  this  phase  ot  the 
religious  literature  of  Holland,  as  it  is  also  to  read  the  reconls 
ot  wane  ot  the  scdenin  trifling  about  words  which  took  place 
during  the  disi'ussions  of  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht  uj)on  the  new 
RefomuHl  translation  of  the  llible  into  Dutch.  The  latter  arc 
gi\en  at  length  in  the  curious  w’ork  entitled  “Bock  Zaal  der 
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Nciderduytscho  Bybels,  door  Isiiac  Ic  Long,  Amstcrdiun, 
from  >Vliich  also  iiiucli  in  format  ion  may  be  obtained 
with  rcsptvt  to  the  general  history  of  the  Dutch  church.  For 
our  own  part,  we  confess  that  during  our  investigations  of  tlie 
rtdigious  literature  of  this  peritwl,  we  have  only  derived  unniixed 
pleasure  from  Grotius’s  treatise,  “  De  Veritate  Religionis  Chris¬ 
tiana',’’  and  from  the  translation  of  the  Dible  then  ado})ted, 
which  constitute  indeed  bright  exceptions  amongst  the  long  and 
wearisome  productions  of  the  Dutch  theologians  of  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  not  tlrnt  W'e  in  any  manner 
despise  the  labours  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussions 
between  the  Arminians  and  the  (iomarists,  or  of  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  controversies  upon  the  Frastian,  the 
Soiinian,  or  the  Rhinsbergers  doetrines;  or  that  we  eonsider 
the  objects  of  these  discussions  of  small  value.  Far,  very  tar 
from  it !  Everything  appertaining  to  the  future  fate  and  to 
the  spiritual  destinies  of  man,  must  possess  an  interest  of  the 
dei'jK'st  kind  to  every  thinking  mind.  Dut  there  is  a  tierce, 
intolerant  tone  about  the  majority  of  the  religious  writings  of 
this  ep(Kdi,  little  in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christ ; 
and  with  but  few'  exceptions,  there  was  far  too  decided  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  substitute  denunciations  of  an  adversary’s  oj)inions  for 
a  traiujuil  refutation  of  his  arguments.  Ferhaj)s  this  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  a  period  of  bitter  struggle  ;  for  men  cling  to 
their  faith  more  energetically,  and  are  less  patient  of  eontra- 
diction  then,  than  they  are  in  calmer  times.  But  when  calmer 
times  do  arrive,  the  energetic  and  violent  faith  of  the  geiuTations 
which  have  furnished  tlieir  martyrs  for  conscience  sakt‘,  often 
upjK*ars  harsh  and  somewhat  revolting.  Be  this  as  it  may — let 
Orotius’s  feelings  in  favour  of  (.atholicism,  at  the  end  of  his 
chequered  career,  have  been  what  they  may — there  are,  we  are 
convinced,  few  wdio  W'ould  be  disposiMl  \o  (piarrel  with  our 
appreciation  of  his  admirable  treatise  above-named,  which  is,  1h‘ 
it  observed,  as  worthy  of  note  for  its  Latinity  as  for  its  logical 
arrangement;  and  the  strong  hold  wiiich  the  Dordrecht  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  has  taken  upon  the  quiet,  reflecting  race  of 
Dutchmen  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  strong  proof  of  its  merits. 
It  is,  indeed,  strikingly  like  our  own  translation  in  its  tone  and 
character ;  and,  on  the  whole,  as  free  from  defects  as  the  later 
is  known  to  be  in  all  essential  points. 

Ihe  conuncncenient  of  the  seventeenth  centurv  was  marked 
in  Holland  by  the  appearance  of  many  very  learned  works 
upon  general  piditics,  and  upon  the  not  less  innK)rtant  subjects 
jurisprudence  and  intcTnational  law.  ^lost  of  the  former 
have  jMTished,  because  the  practical  results  of  the  Dutch  revolt 
have  eclipsed  the  reasonings  adduced  in  its  defence  during  the 
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of  tl)c  .strii"^lc ;  but  Grotius’s  treatise,  “  Do  jure  belli  ct 
pacis,*’  continues  to  the  present  day  a  text-l)ook  ainonjjst  states¬ 
men,  and  his  “Marc  lil)erum  ”  (commented  and  supporttHl  by 
his  li'anuKl  friend  Graswinckel,)  has  furnished  argunients  to  all 
the  minor  naval  powers  of  the  world  against  the  assuTn])ti()ns  of 
their  more  jiowerful  neighbours.  About  1(523  also,  Salinasius, 
(who  afterwards  distinguished  himself  by  his  controversy  with 
our  great  jx'^et  Milton  upon  the  subject  of  regal  against  popular 
rights),  was  ap|>ointe<l  professor  at  Ijeydcn,  and  publislu  d  inanv 
of  the  In'st  of  his  treatises  u]>on  Roman  law.  Rut  p'rliaps  the 
greatest  glory  of  the  Dutch  press  at  this  period  was  the  pro¬ 
duction,  in  1(537,  of  Descartes’s  “Discourse  u])on  Method,”  and 
substHjuently  of  his  treatises  upon  Dioptrics,  Meteors,  (ieoinetry, 
and  the  “  >Ieditationes  de  Prima  Philosophia.”  These  wonder¬ 
ful  pnKluctions,  in  a  very  short  pc'riod,  changed  the  whole 
ehanicter  of  the  metaphysical  and  mathematical  ])hilosophy  of 
Kuro|x‘ ;  but  they  brought  down  u])on  their  author  a  bitter 
p<*r8(H'ut ion  from  the  leaders  of  the  orthodox  party  of  the  recent 
synod  of  Dordrecht,  headed  by  Voet,  Leydecker,  and  Dc'smarets, 
who  were  op|>osed  in  due  time  by  the  more  enlightened  Dutch 
Reforme(l  clergy  under  the  guidance  of  Cocceus.  Natural 
history  an<l  physical  science  were  also  cultivated  at  this  ]x'riod 
with  ardour  and  success,  as  were,  moreover,  the  practical  apjdi- 
cation  of  the  laws  so  discovered  to  the  purpose's  of  daily  life. 
Thus  the  discoveries  of  Stevin,  about  the  end  of  the  sixte'cnth 
century,  u])on  the  relations  of  power  to  weight  up<»n  inclined 
planes,  and  with  resjx'ct  to  the  d^mamical  action  of  water,  led 
rajudly  to  the  improvement  of  the  water- works  ami  the 
hydraulic  engineering  of  Holland;  and,  indeed,  almost  imine- 
diati'ly  alter  the  truce  of  l(501t  had  been  conchuh'd,  the  Dutch 
ap|H'ar  to  have  commene^'Kl  the  drainage  of  the  lakes  and 
polders,  which  gives  so  striking  a  character  to  the  scenery  ot 
the  country.  Retween  1(>H9  and  1G40,  no  less  than  twenty-six 
small  lakes  were  draiiu'd  ;  in  1(541,  the  RcH'mster  was  laid  dry; 
and  in  1(513,  I iOegh water  published  the  first  serious  projx'sitiona 
lor  ilraining  the  llarlaem  Lake,  which  was  even  then  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  districts  on  account 
of  its  gradual  extension.  Van  Helmont  and  Reverwijck  continued 
the  st'iies  of  discoveries  in  the  medical  sciences  so  brilliantly 
inaugurated  by  the  Pleining,  Vesale,  in  the  ])revious  century*,  and 
he  was  worthily  Ibllowt'd  bv  Van  der  Lvnden,by  Leuwenhoeck, 
and  by  Spigel,  the  latter  of  whom  made  many  curious  dis¬ 
coveries  witli  resjH'i't  to  the  structure  and  action  of  the  liver, 
and  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  IxManist.  Cornelius  von 
Drebln'l — quaek  though  he  most  undoubtcnlly  was  at  the  cxjx  nse 

ot  our  leariunl  fool,  James  I. — rendered  great  service  t4)  civili/a- 
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tion  and  to  manufactures  by  the  discovery  of  tlie  thermometer, 
and  of  the  art  of  dyein|:r  scarlet.  AVillchrord  do  l^oyen  Snell, 
accordinp:  to  Vossius  and  JInyghens,  about  this  j>eno<l  dis- 
covend  the  laws  of  the  refraction  of  light,  and  was  the  first  to 
suggest  the  true  mode  of  measuring  an  arc  of  the  earth's 
merulian  ;  whilst  Metius  is  generally  considered  to  have 
invented  the  telescope,  about  KiOO,  by  means  of  which  the 
groat  observer  lluyghens,  born  at  the  Hague,  1()‘20,  was  enabled 
to  disc'over  the  satellites  of  Saturn.  At  a  substMjucnt  peruxl  of 
his  career,  lluyghens  perfected  the  air-])ump,  and  entered  into  a 
controversy  with  our  own  Wallis  and  Wren  up<ni  the  laws  of 
collision  of  clastic  bodies.  Whatever  may  have  bt'en  his  merit 
in  this  case,  he  certainly  attained  the  position  of  one  of  the 
fathers  of  mcKlern  science ;  and  the  mathematical  labours  ol’ 
Sehooten  and  De  Witt  served  to  eoniirm  the  scientific  reputa¬ 
tion  of  their  country.  Josse  llondius,  too,  in  a  less  distinguished 
path  of  science,  achieved  great  fame  for  himself  and  for  Holland 
hy  his  treatise  u])on  the  construction  of  globes.  Nor  did  the 
liutch  confine  their  attention  to  these  more  abstract  or  theoreti¬ 
cal  ])ursuits  in  the  regions  of  applied  science ;  for  their  navi¬ 
gators  exhibited  a  degree  of  boldness  and  energy  of  the  most 
extraordinary’^  nature,  whilst  their  eifbrts  to  establish  the 
whale,  or  the  ordinary^  deep-sea  fisheries,  and  the  traflic  bi  twetm 
their  own  liarshly  treated  country  and  the  more  Icrtile  regions 
of  the  East  or  of  the  West  Indies,  were  sufliciently  successful 
to  excite  the  anger  and  jealousy  of  both  France  and  Fngland — 
feelings  which  the  Dutch  commanders  seem  to  have  delighted 
in  provoking,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  conduct  at  Ainhoyna, 
at  Ormus,  Formosa,  &c.,  which  certainly  must  1h'  condemin  d, 
even  by  their  most  ardent  adminTS — and  no  doubt  contribut('d 
greatly  to  excite  the  bitter  hatred  ludwccn  the  English  and 
their  former  allies,  so  straio’-elv,  vet  so  forcibly,  illustrat«‘d  by 
the  violent  and  somewhat  coaisc  satires  of  Huth'r,  Marvel,  and 
Dryden,  jiublishcd  at  a  suhscKpicnt  jx'ricMl  during  the  contest 
between  the  great  commercial  nations  of  West(‘rn  E^uropt*  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

^  Hut  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  (>f  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Dutch  intellect  b(‘t  ween  HiOO  and  l()f>t),  is  t^)  be 
found  in  the  unexamphd  sjdiuidour  of  the  jMX'tical,  lit-<‘rnrv, 
and  artistic  genius  then  displayed.  Amongst  the  jioets  who 
wrote  jirincipally  in  Dutch,  the  first  rank  must  b('  accorded  to 
H<K)ft,  V  ondel,  Cats,  Van  Se'vccote*,  Anne  and  Marie  ^  isscher. 
Real,  HredereKle,  Coster,  Camphuysen,  Constantin  lluyghens, 
father  of  the  matlu’matician,  Jleeinskerk,  De  J)(*ck(‘r,  J<‘an 
»08,  &c.  Amongst  the  juose  w'riters  of  this  jieriod,  wlio  sheel 
glory  upon  their  country's  tongue  were,  Jlooft  again,  \  ondel. 
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GtTurd  Brandt,  (iaspard  lirandt,  liis  son,  IVtrus  Schriwrius, 
Meoriiian,  Vollenhovon,  Van  lleulo,  i^c.,  whilst  the  productions 
of  artists,  such  as  Frank  Hals,  Janssen,  Ostade,  Soutiuaii, 
lieinhrandt,  (lorard  Douw,  Van  der  Heist,  Brauwer,  Jan  Steen, 
Terhur^,  Metzu,*the  elder  Mieris,  Weenix,  Wynants,  Wouvor- 
nianns,  Buysdael,  Van  der  Velde,  Bercheni,  Hobbema,  Linj^cl- 
bach,'the  two  Boths,  Poelembur*’:,  Paul  Potter,  Iheter  de 
&c.^j)laced  the  Dutch  sehotd  of  j)aintiii<j^  in  the  foremost  rank 
amongst  the  characteristic  varieties  of  artistic  excellence. 
Some  modern  Kn^lish  critics,  whom  we  may  charitably  su])Jk>sc 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  Dutch  language,  have  atfected  to 
dt‘spise  Dutch  poetry;  but  the  writings  of  Hooft  and  VondtJ, 
espieially,  are  characterized  by  a  strength  and  vigour  of 
thouglit  and  expression,  accomj)anied  by  a  singular  charm  of 
harmonious  arrangement,  which  it  would  l>c  dillicult  to  parallel 
either  in  our  own,  or  in  any  other  modern  language.  There 
may,  indeed,  be  observed  in  the  Ix'st  productions  of  tlu'  Dutch 
poets  of  this  peritwl  a  tone  strikingly  like  that  which  prevailed 
in  our  own  literature  of  the  same  agt' ;  and  to  our  minds, 
especially,  it  seems  as  though  the  same  chord  prevailed  in  the 
minds  of  Milton  when  he  wrote  his  earlier  and  best  potuns,  and 
of  \  ondel  when  he  wrote  his  best  tragedies, — from  one  of  which 
the  “  Lucifer,”  and  from  Barlaeus’s  Latin  poems,  Milton  made 
many  unacknowledged  extracts.  Vondel,  like  Grot  ins,  luriuMl 
(’atholic  in  his  old  ag<‘,  after  having,  in  company  with  nearly  all 
the  hrightest  genius  of  his  (hiy  and  country,  espoused  the  cause 
the  Arminians  in  Ids  youth,  therein  differing  from  our  poet, 
“blind  hut  bold;”  but  in  both  of  their  writings  the  same 
earnest  laith,  the  same  anxious  desire  “  to  justify  the  ways  of 
Providence  to  man,”  may  be  observed,  and  amongst  the  minor 
beaut  i(‘s,  the  same  indescribable  charm  of  rhythm,  lloott  possesses 
the  latter  characteristic  jierhaps  e(pudly  with  Vondel;  but  then 
his  style  is  evidently  more  learned,  more  laboured;  it  is,  in  tact, 
the  style  of  a  highly  refined  and  well-educated  man,  whilst  that  of 
his  friend  \  omlel  is  more  sjHmtaneous  and  unaffected.  Jeremias 
de  Decker’s  addre.ss — ix'rhaps  we  should  say,  ode — to  a  brother 
who  died  at  Batavia,  is  one  of  the  most  feeling  |K>oins  we  have 
read  in  any  language,  and  we  pity  the  man  who  could  afhH.'t  to 
dt«pise  Dutch  |XH'try  after  reading  it.  Dr.  Bowring  has 
Iraublated  it  tolerably  well ;  and,  indeed,  the  same  measured 
praise  may  Ix'  accorded  to  the  sjK'cimeiis  he  has  given  of  the 
other  Dutch  authors  of  this  jieriod.  They  may  be  consulted 
with  siilety  by  those  who  would  be  content  with  a  general 
notion  of  the  characteristic  turn  of  thought  of  these  writers, 
but  we  would  urge  all  scholars  to  carry  their  studies  much 
further,  and  not  to  rest  satisfied  until  thev  have  mastered  the 
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originals.  It  is  ono  of  our  own  chorislied  projects  to  rotiiru  to 
the  investigation  of  the  Dutch  literature  of  this  its  golden  age, 
both  jKK'try  and  prose  ;  for  the  present  we  are  obliged  to  limit 
ourselves  to  a  bare  enumeration  of  names,  and  to  referring  our 
readers  (in  addition  to  the  works  citi'd  at  the  head  of  this 
article)  to  Viscdier’s  “  Geschiedenis  der  Neiderdiiytsche  Letter- 
kuiide,”  Grankampen’s  book  with  a  similar  title;  Elbert’s 
“  Chronologische  tabel  der  Hollandscdie  Jatteratuie,”  and  the 
inoiv  ambitious  works  of  Hayle,  Foppens,  and  Van  I’apendrecht. 
liuU'ed,the  Dutch  authors  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  not 
only  tine  writers  themselves,  but  the  causes  of  tine  writing  by 
others;  and  the  lit(‘rary  histories  of  their  times  are  amongst 
the  most  interesting  productions  of  that  j)articular  kind. 

Chic  of  the  most  decidedly  marked  exhibitions  of  the 
Dutch  national  mind,  however,  is  to  be  found  amongst  the 
painters  who  tlourished  at  this  period  ;  and  the  explanation  of 
the  striking  difference  which  then  ai*ose  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Flemish  schools,  affords  a  wdde  and  fertile  field  for  rellection 


and  conjecture.  There  is  a  want  of  refinement,  a  coarst*  vul¬ 
garity  of  sentiment,  about  both  these  sclnxds  ;  and  we  can  easily 
understand  that  a  narrow-minded,  periwig-jiated  geiilh  inan  of 
the  Louis  XIV.  stamp,  should  group  all  their  productions  under 
the  general  term  of  contempt,  “  though,  by  the  way, 

he  more  exclusively  applied  it  to  the  Dutch  pictures.  Yet  both 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  are  evichuitly  inspired  by,  and 
are  indications  of  the  inmost  genius — the  heart  of  hearts — of 
sincere,  energetic,  thinking  races.  Whence  then  comes  the 
marked  difference  to  be  obsi‘rvt‘d  in  them  y  Flimate  may  have 
8()nie  influence;  for,  as  has  been  truly  observed,  FlamhTs  is  more 
like  the  warm  south  ;  it  has  more  hill  and  dale,  more  vari(‘ti(‘s 
of  fell  and  fhxid,  than  cold,  swampy,  level  I  bdland ;  and  men 
live  more  of  the  impressionable  out-of-door  life  in  the  former, 
than  they  can  ch)  in  the  latter.  Again,  the  difloniice  of 
rtdigion  which  j)revailed  between  the  provinces  still  under  the 
‘Spanish  yoke,  and  those  which  had  secured  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  freedom,  had  no  doubt  a  very  im]>ortant  effect  u|x>n 
men  s  minds  in  almost  cverv  mode  of  intellectual  expression. 
Hut  how  did  it  hapj)en  that  the  Dutch  be<*ame  JTotestant, 
whilst  the  Flemings  remained  Catholic  y  or  how  did  it  ha]>pen 
that  the  former  mustered  heart  of  grace  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
fbc  Spaniards,  whilst  the  latter  tamely  submitted  to  their  rule, 
nay,  oven  in  the  latter  part  of  the  struggle,  lent  an  active  co- 
oiKTation  to  their  attacks  upon  the  Dutch  provinces  f  The 
niost  extraordinary  part  of  this  strange  business  seems  to  us  to 
that  lM)th  Ix'fore  the  union  of  the  Dutch  and  Memish  pro¬ 
vinces,  under  the  rule  of  the  Austro-Burgundiuu  family,  and 
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sub<3oqiicntly  to  the  iiKiopcndonco  of  tlic  Dutch,  the  intolloctual 
Fcparatioii  of  the  two  Teutonic  tribes  may  l)e  observed,  althouj^h 
certainly  tlicir  origin  was  common.  The  investigation  of  this 
Ruhjf'ct  would  lead  us  into  a  discussion  upon  the  laws  modifying 
national  character,  which  we  could  now  hardly  treat  witli  the 
development  they  require  ;  and,  as  it  is  one  of  sucli  sin(>idar 
interest,  we  proj)08e  to  return  to  it  upon  some  future  (Ka  asion. 
For  the  present,  we  content  oursidvcs  by  callinj^  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  the  character  of  Dutch  art,  as  likewise  tliat  of 
Dutch  lit(*rature,  has  l)een  such,  as  may  be  described  as  of  the 
individual  and  domestic  class,  whilst  the  Flcminp^s  have  not 
displayisl  the  same  personal  independence,  or  the  saiin'  iTnj)a- 
tience  of  authority.  Doth  nations,  as  we  before  said,  have 
shown  themselves  deficient  in  refinement  of  taste;  hut  the 
Dutch  have  bet'ii  homely,  whilst  their  neip^hbours  were  (Muirse; 
they  luive  dealt  with  the  nature  and  the  scenes  of  ordinary  life, 
whilst  the  Idemings  have  made  very  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
attain  the  ideal,  h'ar  Ik?  it  from  us  to  decide  upon  th<'  relative 
merits  of  these  national  idiosyncracnes :  wo  only  call  attention 
to  their  existence,  and  candidly  avow  that  we  can  discover  in 
lK)th  of  them,  themes  for  deep  refiection,  and  often  for  admira¬ 
tion — ^just  as  Fenelon,  in  the  midst  of  the  ta/oiis  rouges  of 
Versailles,  could  discover  reasons  for  admiring  a  national  taste, 
oppost‘d  though  it  were  to  all  the  habits  and  traditions  hv 
which  he  was  surrounded.  The  fact  is,  that  all  wliich  is  true,  is 
estimable — Ik*  it  Dutch  or  Flemish,  French  or  Italian,  in  art  or 
in  lit<‘rature  ;  and,  therefore,  although  we  ourselves  only  care  for 
the  In^st  |)criod  of  Italian  art,  we  Hatter  ourselves  that  we  can, 
and  that  we  do  ap])reciate  the  truth,  the  homeliness,  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  Dutch  seluK)l.  For  the  qualities  of  management 
of  colour,  light  and  shade,  finish,  attention  to  detail,  atmo¬ 
spheric  (‘tfects  ;  for  close  adhennicc  to  the  models  Indore  iluan, 
Ine  Dutch  painters  are  unrivalled;  and  some  of  dan  Steens 
<lomestic  scenes,  or  of  Rembrandt  and  Van  der  Heist’s  portraits 
attain  almost  the  limits  of  the  sublime.  Such  pictures  as  the 
“  Lesson  of  Anatomy,”  in  the  collection  of  the  Hague,  or  the 
“  Night-\\  ntch  at  Amsterdam,”  and  Ihiul  I'otter’s  “  Dull,”  arc 
worthy  of  long  pilgrimages  to  behold  ;  and  their  ])roduction 
simultaneously  with  the  other  exhibitions  of  the  vigour  and 
originality  of  the  Dutch  genius  in  arts,  arms,  literature,  and 
commerce,  adds  to  them  an  additional  interest. 

hen  we  statcnl  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that 
there  was  one  art  in  which  the  ])utch  never  cxcelbnl,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  alUuhKl  again  to  this  deficiency,  in  our  remarks  u|H>n 
their  architecture,  we  were  comjx'lled  to  dismiss  the  suhjtK’t 
hastily.  Lven  now  wo  cannot  treat  it  ns  we  should  desire, 
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but  it  seems  important  to  observe  that  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  Diiteh  habits,  and  of  tlie  republican  constitution  of  the 
count rv,  must  have  been  to  prevent  the  development  of  an  art 
which  essentially  depends  upon  external  display,  and  the  con¬ 
centration  of  wealth  in  few  hands,  bo  they  aristocratic  or 
despotic.  Dutch  churches  are  almost  always  small ;  ada})ted  for 
con^re»j:ational  worship,  but  by  no  means  for  ecclesiastical  display. 
Dutch  public  buildings,  palaces,  town-halls,  Ixnirses,  and  the  like, 
are  evidently  designed  for  a  race  who  use  those  places,  but  who  do 
not  care  about  their  decorat U)n  ;  whilst  the  Dutch  houses  are 
quaint,  original,  neat,  and  comfortable,  like  the  houses  of  a  race 
uccustoined  to  seek  for,  and  to  find,  more  happiness  in-doors  and 
at  home  tliau  it  expects  to  meet  with  out  of  doors.  It  has 
naturally  followed  from  the  social  conditions  which  have  pro- 
ductxl  these  results,  that  Dutch  architecture  is  of  a  very  inferior 
description,  if  the  principal  end  and  object  of  the  art  lx*  limited 
to  the  production  of  monuments  of  national  display  ;  but  still 
it  has  a  peculiar  character,  and  the  buildings  of  the  early  por¬ 
tion  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  as  distinctly  marked 
by  the  spirit  of  the  period,  as  were  the  literature  and  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  same  epoch,  although,  indeed,  the  Dutch  archit(*cts 
never  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  “  style,^’  proj)erly  speaking.  The 
same  moral  laws,  in  fact,  which  operated  to  indisj)ose  the  Dutch 
to  the  study  of  historical  painting,  opposed  their  cultivation  of 
all  other  arts  of  an  ext(*rnal  character.  Utilitarianism  and 
comfort  were  as  necessarily  the  canons  of  the  architc'eture 
of  this  country,  as  truthfulness  and  fidelity  to  the  nature 
of  every-day  life  were  the  ruling  j)rinciplc8  of  its  painters. 
Similar  laws,  indeed,  hold  with  resp(‘ct  to  the  Dutch  literature 
to  a  very  great  extent,  for  it  is  homely,  and  smacks  of  the  soil  ; 
hut  then  the  influence  of  classical  studies,  and  the  intercours(*  of 
the  leading  Dutch  authors  with  writers  of  other  natiiuis,  did 
much  to  counteract  their  etlects  in  this  particular  exhibition  of 
the  human  intellect.  In  the  relations  of  daily  life,  howev(‘r, 
the  national  character  alone  acted ;  and  so  it  happens  that  the 
more  intimate  arts  of  Holland — its  painting  and  its  architecture 
— were  distinctly  and  exclusively  Dutch. 

And  a  right  noble  genius  too,  was  this  said  Dutcli  genius 
during  the  latter  and  more  successful  portion  of  the  struggle 
against  Spain !  Firmly  do  we  believe  that  the  periods  of 
greatest  national  ghuw  are  those  of  the  gn*atest  national  worth; 
and  that  thev  corri‘st)ond  with  the  pacific  t‘xhihition  of  the 
fpialities  developed  during  an  arduous  struggle  for  fn‘edoin. 
I’he  apparent  contradictions  to  this  observation  oflered  by  the 
Dericleaii,  the  Augustan,  the  Mcdicean,  or  the  Louis  XIV.  ages, 
'vheu  closely  investigated,  do  but  confirm  this  theory  ;  for  all 
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the  proaf  mon  who  shono  durinp^  them,  were  (dueated  ainldsf 
the  stoniis  ot*  IVt'odoin,  and  tliey  left  no  successors.  iVrliajJs 
tlie  I  hitch  intelh'ct  of  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
did  not  shine  with  the  brilliance  it  ini^ht  have  been  expected  to 
display,  for  ])ros|H‘rity  is  as  hard  to  bear  by  nations  as  it  is  by 
individuals;  but  on  several  subsequent  oi'casions,  the  J)utch 
national  mind  has  re-asserted  its  elaimsfor  distinction,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  com  men  cement  of  the  present  century; 
whilst  Athens,  Uome,  and  Florence,  have  seen  tlieir  sun  set— 
we  fear — for  ever.  As  to  France,  or  its  fate,  intellectually  or 
jmlitically,  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  reason;  so  essenti¬ 
ally  is  it  the  country  of  accidents  of  the  most  startling,  and, 
a])parently,  illogical  character.  Holland,  however,  and  its 
history  and  literature  abound  with  lessons  to  the  philosoplur, 
or  t<»  the  man  of  taste  and  retineiiient  ;  and  most  urgently  do 
we  recommend  our  rc'aders  to  study  them  in  all  their  details,  or 
failin<»‘  the  opportunity  for  so  doin^,  to  read  the  various  wiuks 
which  have  served  as  our  texts  for  the  ])resent  article,  and 
which,  thoun;h  characterized  by  various  deforces  of  literary  merit, 
are  all  worthy  of  resjieet  on  account  of  their  impartiality  and 
extraordinary  amount  of  research. 
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1.  F.tjijpt'x  PInrr  in  Universal  History:  an  Historical  Invest iyat ion. 

In  rive  Hooks.  Hy  ('hristian  C.  .1.  Hunsen,  1). Hli.,  D.t'.L.,  Ac. 
4Vansiatt‘d  from  the  German  by  Fharles  II.  Fottrcll,  Ksip, 

Vol.  I.  1S47.  \(d.  Jl.  lS5t.  Books  I. — 111.  London:  ]>oiij:- 
mans  Fo. 

2.  H'jjyytens  Stelle  in  der  lUeltyeschiclite:  (jescliichtliche  Untersurlmng. 

In  funf  Huchern.  \  on  Christian  Carl  Josias  Hunsen,  P.l’h., 
D.C.L.,  .^c.,  cVc.  V  iertes  Buch  und  funften  Buches  erstc  bis 
dritte  Ahtheilun*;;.  (“Egypt’s  Place,  Ac.”  Fourth  Jlook  and 
first  tlirce  Sections  of  the  Fifth.)  Gotha.  ISoG. 

3.  .t  Jtissertation  on  Sacred  Chronology.  ContainingSeripture  Evidence 

to  show  that  the  Creation  of  ^^an  took  place  r),s;h‘l  Years  ht  lore 
Christ.  To  which  is  added  an  Arrangement  of  the  Dvnasties 
of  Manet  ho  on  a  Principle  wliich  renders  E^gyptian  ami  Hihle 
Chnmology  perfectly  Harmonious.  By  the  Kcv.  Natlian  Bouse, 
liondon  :  Longmans  A  Co.  1851). 


the  Gennan  original  of  the  first  thrtv  books  of  the  Chevalier 
Bunstui’s  “  Egypt,”  and  of  the  English  translation  of  the  first, 
some  account  was  given  in  the  Ex:i.K(^'ir  Hkvikw  for  July,  l''-l^- 
Twelve  years  has  this  great  work  of  a  great  man  been  in  course 
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of  piibHoation,  and  It  is  not  yet  quite  completed,  the  fourth  and 
concludinj^  Si'ction  of  the  Fifth  Hook  bein*’;  still  to  come.  For  all 
practical  ])urposes,  however,  this  labour  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  dotermiue  “  EjjfVpt’s  IMaee  in  Universal  History/*  may  be 
considered  as  brouf^ht  to  a  close.  The  autlior’s  definitive  views 
of  Eu:vptian  mythology  we  have  to  wait  for  a  little  lonji^er,  but 
the  historical  research  has  ri'ached  its  termination,  and  his 
chronological  system  with  all  its  details  is  at  last  in  our  hands. 
The  top-stone  of  the  pyramid  has  yet  to  be  laid,  but  we  already 
see  tlie  outline  and  proportions  of  tlie  mighty  mass.*  Or  are  we 
wrong  in  saying  the  top-stom%  and  ought  we  rather  to  have  said 
the  loicvvnmt  course  of  iiuisourif  f  Is  it  an  inverted  ]>vramid,  or 
is  the  terrible  problem  really  solved  Has  the  veil  of  ^ieith 
Ikvii  liftt'd  y  Has  tlie  Sphynx  yielded  her  seend  Hjis  tlie 

clue  to  the  Tiabvrinth  been  found  ?  We  wish  from  the  heart 

* 

that  we  could  reply  in  tlie  aflirmative,  but  our  critical  conscience 
sternly  forbids  it.  One  thing  we  can  say, — that  an  effort  so 
heroic  to  ])onetrate  the  darkness  of  thousands  of  vi'ars,  and  to 
render  legible  the  African  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  race,  at 
least  deserved  to  8uc(*eed.  Never,  we  Ixdieve,  has  a  greater 
gtMiiiis  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  unravelling  the  tangh'd 
skein  of  utterly  contradictory  traditions.  In  no  other  instance 
has  there  been  so  lavish  an  outlay  of  enthusiasm,  time,  toil,  and 
many-sided  erudition  upon  this  most  teazing  and  thorniest  of 
all  historical  investigations.  And  yet  the  result  is  signal — our 
heartfelt  and  profound  respect  for  the  abilities  and  conscien¬ 
tiousness  of  the  author  alone  ])revents  us  from  adding  ridiculous 
— failure.  If  the  honest  ])rais(^  bestowed,  at  the  starting  of  the 
work,  in  our  former  article  has  been  justified,  so  also  have  the 
misgivings  there  expressed  l)(*en  more  than  realized.  “  For  his 
niomunental  authorities,”  it  was  there  said,  ‘‘  M.  Hunsem  relies 
chiefly  on  the  extensive  c<dlection  jmblished  by  liCpsius,  and 
describ(‘d  by  us  in  earlier  paragrajibs.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 


*  Since  this  article  was  lianded  t(»  the  printer,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
•  ections  of  the  Fifth  Hook,  completing  the  work,  have  reached  us.  Tlie 
new  portions  contain  much  interesting  matter.  The  former  section  treats 
of  the  relation  of  the  Egyptian  religion  and  doctrine  of  the  ori^inen  to  the 
Asiatic  and  Hellenic  views.  The  author  travels  over  much  dehateahlc 
ground, ^  which  he  maps  out  with  his  usual  confidence  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  own  crochets — historical,  chronological,  and  theological, 
^till,  with  all  drawbacks,  his  comparative  sketches  of  the  sacred  antimiities 
of  the  Egyptians,  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  J*ha*nician8,  Hebrews, 
"ersiuns,  Indians,  Greeks,  and  Chinese,  are  at  least  very  entertaining  reading, 
^nd  to  students  who  exercise  due  caution  and  vigilance  will  not  prove 
uninstructive.  The  last  Section  is  devoted  to  a  chronological  rtmme  of  the 
t^wenty  thousand  years  and  upwards  which  Hunsen  assigns  to  the  past 
history  of  our  race.  We  have  liere  his  latest  modifications  of  the  Egyptian 
chronology,  but  essentially  his  system  remains  unchanged. 
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(lextority  and  persevering  industry  with  which  tliese  rich  relics 
have  lK‘en  made  available  by  the  Chevalier,  to  the  obji^cts  of  hh 
arduous  investigation.  The  chronological  tablets'  of  Karnuk 
and  Abvdos  as  corrected  and  restored  by  Ijepsius,  are  here  col- 
late<l  with  the  historical  authorities,  and  the  Turin  papyrus, 
notwithstanding  its  shattered  condition  and  cursive  characters, 
has  btHMi  shrewdly  questioned  and  made  to  supply  valuable 
illustration.  Passing  from  the  monuments,  we  come  to  Maiietho 
and  the  (treek  historians,  who  are  canvassed  with  an  anxious 
and  exhausting  scrutiny,  of  which  the  critical  excellence  is 
Indisj)utable,  although  we  think  there  may  be  detected  through¬ 
out,  the  operation  of  theory  on  the  investigating  mind.  There 
is  an  occasional  want  of  what  our  neighbours  call  aplomb,  both 
in  the  argument  and  the  marshalling  of  facts,  that  makes  us 
doubt  if  we  can  be  moving  in  the  right  direction,  and  has  com- 
t)elled  us,  more  than  once,  to  make  our  way  through  a  crowd  of 
ingtMiious  (jiK'ries,  contlicting  suppositions,  and  conclusions  not 
always  in  alliance  with  the  premises.  In  plain  truth,  though 
we  have  wrestled  hard  with  this  whole  section  of  ‘  Manet  ho,’  we 
must  confess  that  we  have  Ikhmi  nearly  thrown  ;  ])ossihilities, 
pi*obabilities,  and  actualities,  have  assailtKl  us  in  unfair  plurality, 
and  left  us  at  the  close  without  a  very  clear  discrimination  of 
])articidars.”  It  may  seem  the  more  harsh  in  us  to  re-athrm 
with  still  greater  emphasis  on  the  appearance  of  the  secjiicl  of 
the  work  our  vote  of  want  of  contidence,  inasmucli  as  we  have 


no  intention  of  entering  into  the  grounds  of  our  opinion.  To 
refute  the  work  in  detail  would  be  an  infinitely  tedious,  though 
not  a  very  dillicult  tiisk,  and  would  require  as  much  space  as 
the  author  himself  has  recpiired  for  the  statement  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  his  system.  This  alone  would  be  a  sufHeieiit  apology  for 
not  attempting  it  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  simply  imps* 
sible.  I  hit  licit  lier  is  it  necessary  :  it  is  time  enough  to  attack 
a  cri'tsl  when  it  In'gins  to  make  converts,  and  although  the 


( ’hevalier’s  svstem  has  now  be(  n 

% 


before  the  leariu'd  world  some 


dozen  years  or  so,  no  scholar  of  any  repute,  so  far  as  wo  have 
heard,  has  hitherto  adopted  it.  It  is  true  that  in  this  rcs|x‘ct 
he  is  no  worse  otf  than  any  of  his  brother  Egyptologers,  whctlicr 
in  ancient  or  modern  times.  For  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  no 
two  of  these  gentlemen  are  at  accord  with  one  another.  Each 
is  a  chronological  Ishmael, — his  hand  against  every  man,  and 
every  man’s  hand  against  him.  This  department  of  history  is 
IdlKMly  Hall  with  a  vengeance.  The  field  is  as  free  and  large, 
but,  wo  must  add,  as  full  too  of  briars,  as  metaphysics.  Then*  i> 
no  study  so  utterly  abandoned  to  tlio  wildest  freaks  oi  sub¬ 
jectivity  as  Egyptology.  It  is  a  science  in  which  nothing  is 
known,  and  consequently  everything  may  be  asserlc'd  and 
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every  tiling  douiocl  with  equal  probability.  The  ignoble  fetters 
of  logie,  its  professors  spurn  with  a  heroism  which  the  Jesuits 
might  envy.  Let  no  man  talk  of  Kgyi)tian  bondage  any  more. 
JSiiice  this  new  diseipline  with  its  high-sounding  name  has  come 
up,  the  domain  thus  rescued  troin  oblivion  has  become  the  only 
land  in  which  a  man  may  live  as  he  lists,  ^'one  can  touch  its 
shores  and  remain  an  intellectual  slave.  Within  its  hap])y 
frontiers  the  laws  of  evidence  lose  all  their  force.  Then'  are  no 
taxes  on  anything  but  knowledge,  and  all  merchandise  is 
admitted  duty  free,  save  common  sense',  which  is  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibited.  It  is  the  paradise  of  the  Muntzes  of  history,  where  an 
inconvertible  paper  money  is  the  only  currency,  and  the  promise 
to  pay  is  never  expected  to  be  kept.  The  most  attenuated  con¬ 
jectures  here  pass  for  “proof  strong  as  Holy  Writ,”  which, 
indeed,  is  not  seldom  obliged  to  go  to  the  wall.  In  short,  this 
boasted  Egyptology  is  the  great  game  of  guess,  and  it*  any 
mathematician  \vants  a  good  bout  of  such  a  pastime,  as  tlu' 
farthest  possible  rebound  from  the  exact  sciiuices,  we  recom¬ 
mend  him,  instead  of  amusing  himself  like  ^lilton’s  fallen 
angels  with  such  elementary  questiinis  as — 

“  Fixed  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  absolute,” 
just  to  try  his  hand  at  fixing  the  chronological  whereabouts  of 


“  The  series  of  long  generations, 

Monarchs  in  Egypt  who  reigned,  Menes  the  first  of  their  race.” 

The  s|x)rt,  however,  is  becoming  rather  serious,  and  it  is  high 
time  to  enter  a  protest  against  it,  save  as  an  avowed  relaxation 
from  real  intellectual  business.  JiCt  it  be  understood  that  tlu'se 


long  chains  of  chronological  perhaj)ses  are  as  purely  iinj)ractieal, 
and  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  earnestness  of  historv,  as  the 
controversy  betwi'cn  IVofessor  Whewell  and  Sir  David  llrewster 
ahmt  a  plurality  of  worlds,  and  it  would  be  morose'  to  obji'ct  to 
the  tun.  Jbit  if  those  who  set  themselves  to  solve  the  Spliynx’s 
enigma  want  men  to  regard  their  pursuit  as  anything  more 
than  a  clever  and  nuumu^  Jen  they  must  really  make*  up 

their  minds  to  a  little  closer  concatenation  betw’een  the*  whvand 
because.  They  must  at  least  agree  a  trifle  better  amongst  them¬ 
selves  Iw'foro  they  can  be  allowc'd  to  lay  down  the  law  to  (Chris¬ 
tendom,  and  to  send  Moses  adrift  once  more  upon  the  Nile. 

Inch  of  the  living  hierophants  are  we  to  follow,  in  finding  the 
e|)och  of  M(‘nes  ami  the  starting-])oint  of  tin?  J0gv])tian  historv!*^ 
'^t  the  English  school.  Sir  (Gardner  AN'ilkinson  is,  we  believe, 
the  most  moderate,  and  would  lu*  satisfi(‘d  witli  li.e.  22tfff,  whilst 
Mr.  Poole  is  carried  across  the  yawning  valley  of  the  centuries  on 
the  wings  of  his  “  great  rukh  ”  like  another  Sindhad,  till  lie 
i^lights  at  n.c.  2717.  The  latest  (ierman  deliverance  upon  the 
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point  which  has  reached  us  is  tliat  of  Knootol,*  who  doeidos  for 
RC.  2387,  whilst  Bunsen  and  Ti<'psius  climb  hityli  up  into 
the  next  millennrx%  the  former  ^ivin^  the  date  u.c.  3343,  and 
the  latter  R.c.  38J>2.  liOsueur,  a  memlierof  the  French  Institute, 
whose  work  on  the  “Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  l^gypt,”  obtained 
the  prize  ottered  hy  the  Academy  of  Inscri])tions  in  1843,  for 
the  tx'st  essay  on  that  subject,  fixes  on  R.c.  5773.  If  disgusUnl 
after  such  a  specimen  with  the  achievements  of  the  latest  modern 
investigators,  our  contemporaries,  we  turn  for  relief  to  the  more 
unsophisticated  statements  of  the  ancients,  we  have  our  ehoioo 
amonirst  some  dozen  or  twenty  dates  Ix'tween  that  vouelu*d  tor 
by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  Herodotus,  viz.,  r.c.  1 18G2,  and  that 
which  Syncellus  reports  from  Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian 
critic,  viz.,  r.c.  25tt3. 

So  much  for  the  starting  point.  Again,  if  with  one  half  of 
our  learned  pundits,  and  despite  the  outcries  of  the  other  half, 
we  are  to  lielieve  in  a  Middle  Empire — a  period  of  decadence 
and  utter  barbarism — hetween  the  dynasty  of  the  Amenhemhas 
and  Sesortesens,  and  the  house  of  the  Tuthmoses,  how  long  is 
this  parenthesis  to  he?  For  Tiopsius  makes  it  but  511  years, 
whilst  Bunsen  stretches  it  to  920  or  922,  and  De  Uoug«',  the 
distinguished  French  hicrogh"phical  scholar,  to  as  many  as  2917. 
Of  the  historians  who  wrote  in  Greek,  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
deny  the  fact  altogether,  which  rests  exclusive! v  on  the  authority 
of  ^tanetho,  who  according  to  one  recension  o^  his  numbers,  the 
Eusehian,  assigns  to  the  monarchs  of  this  Middle  Empire  193 
years  only,  which  the  other,  the  Africanic  (the  authority  patron¬ 
ized  by  Bunsen  and  his  friends),  multi])lies  exactly  ninefold, 
evidently  treating  them  as  a  dvnasty  of  sacred  cats.  these 
dreadful  Hyksos,  or  Phmnician  she])herd-kings,  who  made  Egypt 
and  its  ])rinces  tributary  to  themselves  during  so  many  centuries, 
the  alleginl  contemporary  monuments,  it  is  admitted,  make  not 
the  slightest  mention.  Bunstm  apjieals  indeed  to  a  Sallier  ])apyrus 
in  the  British  Museum  for  the  statement  that  A]>ophis,  one  ot 
them,  was  summoned  by  the  imnu'diate  predecessor  of  Amosis,  the 
founder  of  the  New  Empire,  to  evacuate  the  city  Avaris,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Hyksos.  But  in  his  eagerness  to  clutch  at 
this  fr'jiil  support  of  his  view  from  a  jialpable  and  acknowledged 
romance,  he  forgets,  that  according  to  his  own  chronological 
system,  A]X)phis  must  have  been  some  seven  or  eight  hundnHl 
vears  old  at  the  time  when  he  received  this  notice  to  quit.t 

e  are  not  sure  that  he  must  not  have  been  double  that  age.  At 

*  be  P;i8tontmR  qni  I{yk*so8  vocantur  deque  Kegibus  Pyraiuidiun 
auctoribus.  Lipsiae.  18^0. 

t  .\pophi8  reigniKl,  according  to  him,  b  c.  2447-23S7,  and  Amnyi?. 
B.r.  lR2,Vir>01. 
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loa<t  we  are  not  the  first  to  identify  him  with  that  fine  old 
Pharoali  rhiojxs,*  to  whom  Bunsen  with  Eratostlienes  (who 
calls  him  Apappus)  and  ^lanetho  assi<>ns  a  reign  of  a  century 
“all  but  an  hour’*  beginning,  according  to  our  German  friend, 
H.c.  3074.  His  monumental  name,  we  are  told,  is  Pepi,  which 
is  as  near  to  Apophis  or  Aphobis — for  the  shepherd-king’s  name 
is  given  in  both  forms — as  to  Apj)a])us,  Phiops,  or  Phios. 

Moreover,  if  wc  may  indulge  in  a  little  of  that  sort  of  criticism 
with  w  hich  Bunsen  favours  us  so  plentifully,  wc  may  possibly  be 
able  to  show  how  this  moderate  reign  of  a  century  originated, 
and  to  throw  a  gleam  of  light  u})on  the  nature  of  the  lists  of  kings 
furnislu'd  us  by  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes.  By  comparing  the 
Kusehian  and  Africanic  recensions  of  Manetho’s  second  dynasty 
(Thinites),  wc  dis<'over  that  its  tliird  king  with  a  reign  of  47 
vears  was  called  Biophis,  wlio  is  our  old  friend  in  a  new  dress. 
Turning  to  the  sixth  dynasty  in  Africanus,  we  tind  a  Phiops  I. 
with  53  years,  and  we  liave  only  to  add  the  two  reigns  together 
to  get  the  hundred  years  of  Phiops  II.  belonging  to  the  same 
dynasty.  The  all  but  immediate  successor  (only  one  reign  off, 
and  that  but  a  year)  of  this  patriarchal  monarch  in  both  Mane- 
tho  and  Eratosthenes  is  the  famous  (jueeii  Nitocris,  she  whose 
historv  was  dramatized  lately  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  the 
only  lemalc  sovereign  under  the  Old  Empire  to  be  found  in  the 
lists.  This  latter  circumstance  is  important,  because  it  so  liap- 
pt  iis  that  among  the  very  few’  historical  memoranda  occurring 
in  the  ^lanethonian  catalogue  of  kings,  there  is  one  under  the 
name  of  Biophis  to  the  effect  that  in  his  reign  it  wan  ordaiiml 
that  quccas  might  rute.**  According  to  Eratosthenes,  Nitocris 
reigned  “  the  w’ife  instead  of  the  husband,”  as  he  remarks,  for 
six  years,  wliich  is  the  precise  diji'crcnce  between  the  47  of  Biophis 
and  the  53  of  Pliiops  1.,  just  as  the  century  given  to  Pliiops  is 
the  precise*  num  of  the  same  tw’o  numbers.  That  tlu're  is  a  fact 
lying  at  the  bottom  here  is  wc  think  highly  2)robable,  but  that 
we  have  three  versions  already  of  one  and  the  same  king  is  still 
more  so.  41ic  fourth  is  Apophis,  whom  Eust'bius,  it  may  be 
observed  in  passing,  really  makes  contemporary  with  the  prede¬ 
cessor  of  Amosis  in  agreement  with  the  Sallier  papy  rus.  Ilis 
recension  of  Manetho  gives  him  14  years,  whilst  Africanus, 
Josephus,  and  Synccllus  assign  liim  Gl.  The  former  number  w’c 
do  not  profess  to  explain,  but  the  latter  is  evidently  made  up 
of  this  14  and  the  47  of  Biojdiis.  Eusebius  assigns  to  Ids  single 

,  *  Bunsen  himself,  in  his  second  book  (English  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  201 ), 
identififs  the  A  pepi  of  the  Sallier  papyrus  with  l^hious.  Meanwhile  the 
context  has  Injen  better  made  out,  and  he  now  (Buch  iv.  s.  43H,  German 
cd.)  recognises  in  Apepi  the  shepherd-king  Apophis,  in  spite  of  the  al>ovc 
Juiachronism. 

c  c  2 
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llyksos  dynasty  103  years ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
ttfi'ordin^/mortK)ver,  a  striking  corroboration  of  the  suspiciou!. 
characU*r  of  the  centenary  king,  rhioi)K  II.,  and,  must 
add,  of  the  Manethonian  lists  in  general,  that  we  have  only  to 
expunge  liini  from  the  sixth  dynasty  in  Africanus,  to  reduce  its 
duration  to  precisely  the  same  amount.  Nor  is  this  all.  From 
this  simple  operation  there  at  once  results  a  marvellous  resem¬ 
blance  between  these  two  dynasties  not  only  in  the  sum  total  ot 
the  reigns,  but  even  in  their  details,  as  the  loUowing  comparative 
table  will  show  : — 


AFRICA.MC  DY.N'AKTY,  VI.  MEMI’IIITE  KIXG8.  EU6KBIAN  DYNASTY,  XVII.  HYKSOS  KINGS.* 


1 

• 

YKAR8. 

30 

3 

Archies  , 

• 

YRAH.S. 

.  .  30 

2 

Phioprt  (I.) 

•  • 

531 

54 

2 

liiiou 

• 

40] 

4 

Meiitho&upliis  11. 

•  • 

1) 

4 

Apophirt  . 

• 

.  .  llj 

3 

a 

MeutheHUphi.«*  I. 
Nit<>eri«  . 

•  • 

•  • 

12} 

19 

1 

Saites  . 

19 

Total 

103 

Total  103 

Instances  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied  indetinitely,  and 
they  atford  us  some  insight  into  the  utter  untrustworthiness  of 
Manetho,  even  could  we  ascertain  with  anything  like  a  comfort¬ 
able  certainty,  which  of  the  two  traditions  of  his  numbers,  the 
FiiLsi'bian  or  the  Africanic,  is  entitled  to  the  jireferenee.  Tliey 
agree  numerically  in  .scarcely  anything  save  the  nuinlxT  of  the 
dyna.sties,  of  which  Imth  have  thirty-one  down  to  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  is  the  fashion  with  the  Egyptologers  to  give  their  un¬ 
hesitating  votes  in  favour  of  Africanus,  and  to  run  down  Kusebius. 
and  this  is  emphatically  the  case  with  Ibin.scn  and  Lejisius.  Ihit 
for  this  disparagement  of  the  Father  of  Church  History  we  an 
unable  to  discover  any  valid  reason,  and  no  plausible  jiretext 
even  can  be  alleged  for  it,  save  some  absurd  (h‘clamation  ol 
Syncellus.  It  seems  clear  rather  that  both  Fhisebius  and 
Africanus  are  jicrfectly  reliable  witnesses  of  what  they  tbund  in 
their  resjXH’tive  copies  of  Manet  ho,  but  that  they  quote  iUffcrent 
edifiOHii  ol  the  Egyptian  priest^s  work.  One  of  the.se  at  lca.st 
must  have  Ikmui  remodelleil  by  some  subseipicnt  iditor,  p(‘rhap>. 
Ptidemy  Mendesius,  who  is  known  to  hav’e  published  something 
of  the  .same  nature  ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  both  may  have 
undergone  a  similar  transformation.  We  jire.sent  a  comj)cndiou^ 
comparative  view  of  the  two  recensions,  which  will  ot  itsidl 
sutlice  to  prove,  we  think,  that  some  such  hypothesis  must  lx 
re.sorletl  to  in  order  to  aceount  for  the  phenomena. 


•  The  llyksos  kin^s  are  said,  in  the  Manethoniau  fragments  preserved 
by  Josephus,  to  have  reigned  at  Memphis. 
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MAXETIIO’S  DYNASTIES. 

ACCORDINO  TO  AFRICANUS.  ACCORDING  TO  EUSERIUS. 

ROOK  I. 


DVMAKTV  YKAK8.  DYNASTY  VKAR8' 

1.  S  Thinite  kings,  l>ogin-  I.  8  Thinitos,  beginning 


ning  with  Monos  roignod  . 

.  2.53 

with  Menos, 

.  252 

II.  9  Tliinitt's  roignod 

.  302 

II.  9  ThinitoH . 

.  297 

III.  9  MoinphiU's 

.  214 

HI.  8  Memphites 

.  197 

IV'.  8  Meinphitos 

.  284 

IV”.  17  Memphites 

.  448 

V'.  9  Klo|>hantino«  . 

.  248 

V.  31  Elophantinos  . 

.  100 

V'l.  6  Meinphitos 

.  203 

VI.  —  Memphites 

.  203 

Vll.  70  Meuipliitt‘8 

70  days 

VII.  75  Memphites 

75  days 

YIII.  27  Momphites 

.  142 

Vll  I.  5  Memphites 

.  100 

IX.  19  llenicleopolitAns 

.  409 

IX^  4  Ileracleopelit.nns 

.  ICO 

X.  19  llemcleopolitans 

.  185 

X.  19  HeracleopolitiUis 

.  185 

XI.  10  Diospolitans  . 

.  43 

XI.  16  I)u»spolitans  . 

.  43 

Then  Ainonouies  reigned  . 

.  itr 

“  Then  Amenemes  reigned  . 

.  16” 

Tohil  of  Book  I. 

.  2300 

Total  of  Book  I. 

.  1941 

ROOK  II. 


XII. 

7  Diospolibvns  . 

160 

XII.  7  Dioapolitans  . 

.  182 

Xlll. 

60  Diospolitana  . 

.  453 

XIII.  60  DiosjH>litan8  . 

.  453 

XIV. 

76  Xoites  ,  . 

.  184 

XIV.  77  Xoites 

.  484 

XV. 

6  llyksos  .  , 

.  284 

X\'.  —  Diospolitana  . 

.  250 

XVI. 

32  llyksos  . 

1  4  3  Hykaos 

.  518 
) 

XV'I.  5  l)i(*spolitanH  . 

.  190 

XVII. 

1  and 

[  43  Dioapolitans  , 

Jim 

XV'II.  4  llyksos  .  . 

.  103 

XVIII. 

16  Diospolitana  . 

.  263 

XVIII.  16  Diosjmlitnns  . 

.  345 

XIX. 

6  Diospolitana  . 

.  209 

XIX.  5  Diospolitana  . 

.  194 

Tobd  of  Book  II. 

2222 

Tohd  of  Book  II.. 

.  2201 

Rm)K  III, 


XX. 

12  Diospolitana 

.  135 

XX. 

12  l)ios])olitan8 

•  • 

178 

XXI. 

7  'I'anitea  . 

• 

.  114 

XXI. 

7  Tanites  . 

•  • 

130 

XXII. 

9  Bubaatitea 

• 

.  120 

XXII. 

3  Bnbastitea 

•  • 

49 

XXIII. 

4  Tanites  . 

• 

.  89 

XXIII. 

3  Tanites  . 

• 

44 

XXIV. 

1  Siiite 

• 

6 

XXIV. 

1  Suite 

»  • 

44 

XXV. 

3  Kthiopiana 

• 

.  40 

XXV. 

3  Ethiopians 

•  • 

44 

XXVI. 

9  Suites 

.  150 

XXVI. 

9  Saites 

•  • 

167 

XXVII. 

8  Beraiiuis  .. 

• 

.  12.5 

XXVII. 

8  Persians  . 

•  • 

112 

xxvni. 

1  Suite 

• 

6 

XXVIII. 

1  SaiU*  « 

•  • 

6 

XXIX. 

4  Mendesinns- 

• 

.  21 

XXIX. 

4  Mendesiuna 

•  • 

23 

XXX. 

3  Sebemivtana 

• 

.  38 

XXX. 

3  Sel»ennytans 

•  • 

38 

XXXI. 

3  Persians  to  Alexander  .9 

XXXI. 

3  Persians  to  Alexiinder 

20 

Totiilof  B(K>k  III.  .  .  853  Total  of  Ik K.k  III.  .  .  «52 

The  p^rand  totals  are,  for  the  Africanic  recension,  5, .375  years, 
and  for  tlie  Kiistdnan  4,991.  The  difference  is  3H1  yc'ars,  or 
nearly  four  centuries.  In  the  separate  totals  for  the  three 
books,  there  is  substantial  agreement  1x4 ween  the  two  versions 
of  Manetho  in  the  case  of  the  last  oidy.  Descending  t/)  details 
a  little,  we  find  that  out  of  th(?  eleven  dynasties  in  the  first 
book,  they  give  the  same  numbers  for  no  more  than  two ;  out 
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of  the  bolonpnfi^  to  the  second,  they  harnionize  in  only  a 
single  instance  ;  and  out  of  the  twelve  in  the  third,  they  diii’er 
in  all  hut  two.  Of  these  discrepancies  some  intelligible  account 
must  be  given.  To  st't  them  down,  as  is  often  done,  to  tlie 
fulsitications  of  Eusebius,  is  simply  childish.  The  tifty  centuries 
were  as  unmanageable  to  him  as  the  tifty-four.  Besides,  he  had 
at  hand  a  much  more  straightforward  way  of  disjws^ing  of  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  this  intractable  chronology  with  the 
Biblical.  He  suggests  (without  however  venturing  to  allege 
Manet ho’s  authority  for  the  fact)  that  some  of  the  dynasties 
may  have  been  contemjK)rary.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to 
observe  also  that  the  numbers  of  Eusebius,  although  in  most 
cases  lower,  are  in  several  instances  higher  than  those  of 
Africanus,  sometimes  as  much  as  three  centuries  higher.  Was 
this  and  the  remarkable  variation  in  the  item  for  the  seventh 
dynasty  mere  finrsse  on  his  part,  with  a  view  to  colour  the 
fraud  If  so,  it  is  the  more  strange  that  he  shouhl  have 
rouinh'd  oft’  in  the  style  of  the  veriest  bungler  the  numbers  for 
the  fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth  dynasties,  giving  them  exactly  a 
century  each.  No;  we  are  convinced  this  assumption  of  whole¬ 
sale  forgery  on  the  part  oi‘  Eusebius  will  satisfy  no  one  who 
looks  fairly  at  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  as  improbable 
intrinsically  as  it  is  injunous  to  the  memory  of  that  excellent 
and  valuable  writer.  Hence  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
IhH'ckh,*  the  Nestor  of  modern  German  scholarship,  as  lUiiiseii 
him  self  most  justly  describc's  him,  must  be  accepted  as  the  true 
solution  of  t)ie  problem.  There  were  at  least  two  widely 
different  ri'censions  of  ^fanetho’s  work.  And  if  this  be  so, 
then  since  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  save  a  Hellenized 
Egyptian  like  the  autlior  himself,  would  have  taken  upon  himst'lt 
the  res|>onsibility  of  editing  such  a  production,  we  have  in  pennt 
ot  tact  two  separate  native  chronologies  before  us,  one  hand(*d 
dow’ii  by  Alricanus,  and  the  other  by  Eusebius.  bich  ot 
these'  is  the  more  original  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  thus 
much  is  tolerablv  certain,  that  the  differences  between  them  are 
fatal  to  the  autliority  of  Indh.  No  chronology  which  can  bo 
tints  treated  as  u  nose  of  wax  by  native  writers  can  l>e  other 
than  mythical. 

Ihus  it  stands  with  the  principal  ancient  author  on  whom 
our  Egyptologers  rely.  Nobody  can  swear  to  the  identity  of 
this  Protean  witness,  Manetho.  He  is  a  veritable  Janus,  and 
which  is  his  true  face  and  which  his  mask,  or  whether  Ix^th 
may  not  Ix'  masks,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say.  It  would 


_  * . Unnditerm^rwdi.  (“Manetho  and  the  Pog^tar 
Period.’')  Berlin.  1B45. 
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seen),  however,  that  the  testimony  of  tlie  E^^yptian  priest  and 
.  that  of  his  editor,  whether  Ptolemy  Mendesius  or  any  other 
leuriuHl  countryman  of  Manetlio,  stand,  for  au^lit  that  cun  be 
divined  to  the  contrary,  quite  on  a  par ;  and  lienee,  since  they 
flutlv  contradict  one  another  in  numerous  and  most  important 
particulars,  that  neither  of  them  deserves  much  credit. 

lA‘t  this  scruple,  however,  be  overruled,  and  let  the  Eusebian 
duplicate  be  hooted  out  of  court  as  an  impostor.  By  far  the 
most  serious  hitch  still  remains  to  be  jj;ot  over  before  the  theories 
of  Bunsen  or  Eepsius  can  lay  claim  to  p:eneral  acceptance. 
Their  chronolop^ical  schemes,  alon^  with  those  of  many  very 
much  their  inferiors,  stand  or  fall  with  the  assumption  that 
Munetho  never  meant  his  dynasties  to  be  all  construed  con- 
Sivutively.  Acconlingly  in  the  first  and  second  books,  alt hou|^li 
not  ill  the  third,  they  contend  for  contemporary  reignin*^ 
houses  holding  sway  over  ditferent  portions  of  Egypt.  This 
view  of  the  matter  had  already  occurred,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
Kusebius,  and  has  always  ])roved  very  tempting  to  those  who 
have  lK‘en  desirous  to  uphold  the  authority  of  Manetlio,  if  it 
could  be  done  without  trenching  too  much  upon  that  of  the 
Biblical  records.  But  no  modern  bias  of  this  sort  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  in  the  inter jiretation  of  an  ancient  heathen 
author.  No  doubt  it  is  in  itself  far  from  improbable  that  in 
very  remote  times  rival  dynasties  of  Pharaohs  held  divided 
sway  over  Kgyjit.  But  the  (piestion  which  has  to  be  decidiKl  is 
as  to  the  sense  in  which  Manetlio  desired  to  be  understood ;  and 
since  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  priesthood  to  which  the 
Egyptian  annalist  belonged  did  not  blush  to  impose  upon  that 
iiitelligeiit  (ireek  traveller  an  aiituiuity  of  eleven  or  twelve 
thousand  years,  the  presumption  is  rather  against  than  in 
favour  of  any  further  curtailment  of  the  more  modest  computa¬ 
tion  which  assigns  to  the  monarchy  a  piu  iod  of  but  half  that 
UHiount.  It  is  admitted,  moreover,  that  in  the  dynastic  lists, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  scanty  fragments  of 
the  accompanying  history,  constitute  the  entire  remains  of 
Munetho’s  work,  no  hint  is  ever  dropped  of  contemporary 
feigning  houses.  We  may’^  be  sure,  too,  that  had  Africanus 
und  Eusebius  found  anything  of  the  kind  in  their  author,  they 
Would  not  have  failed  to  inform  us  of  the  comfortable  clue. 
The  latter,  as  we  have  observed,  timidly  guesses  that  there  may 
have  been  parallel  dvnasties,  but  he  nowhere  ventures  to  assiut 
that  this  W’as  Manetho’s  view.  The  passage  occurs  in  the  first 
of  his  chronicle,  which  portion  of  the  work,  after  all  liojie 
^f  its  recovery  had  long  betm  given  up,  came  to  light  in  an 
^^*7Vcuian  version  about  forty  years  ago.  In  the  Roman 
tHiitioa  of  1813,  by  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  and  the  Arineuiau 
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scholar,  Zohrah,  it  is  thus  Latinized:  ‘‘Sane  Mestraimus  "oncris 
iEj^yi>tiaci  auctor  fuit,  ab  eoquo  priina  ^Egyptioniin  dynastia 
inanare  credenda  est.  (Juod  si  teni|M)ruTn  copia  adhiic  exuln'rot, 
repuiandum  est  plan's  fortasse  -.L^yptiorum  re^os  una  t'adem- 
<pie  a'fate  extitisse;  namque  et  Thynitas  regnavisso  aiunt  et 
Meinphitas  et  Sait  as  et  31thioj)es  eodeiiKjue  tempore  alios. 
ViDENTFR  pneterea  alii  quoque  ahibi  iinperium  teniiisse  :  atqiie 
Ine  dynastiic  suo  quoque  in  nonio  seniet  continiiisse:  ita  ut 
hand  singuli  re^es  succt'ssivam  potestatem  aceeperint,  s(*d  alius 
alio  hx'o  eadein  a'tate  rep^naverit.  Abpie  huic  eonti^dt,  ut 
tanfus  ennudus  annorum  confieret.*^  (Mizraini  was  certainly 
the  pn>»];enitor  of  the  Kp^yptians,  and  we  oii^ht  to  believe  that 
from  him  the  first  dynasty  of  the  Eti^yptians  starts.  Ihit  if  the 
inimbi'i*  of  years  be  still  too  ji:reat,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  FKRiiAPs  many  Mi>:vptian  kings  lived  at  one  and  the  same 
time  ;  for  it  is  said  that  Thynites  and  ^lenqdiites,  Suites  and 
Ethiopians,  with  others  besides,  reigned  at  the  same  time. 
M(  )reover,  also,  some  seem  to  have  borne  sway  in  one  district 
and  others  in  another,  and  these  dvnasties  seem  to  have  Ikhii 
contiiu'd  each  to  its  own  nome  (county) ;  so  that  the  kinijs 
wovEi)  NOT  AriMvVU  to  have  succeeded  to  the  tlirone  one  after 
the  other,  but  to  have  reigned,  one  in  one  place,  and  another 
els('where,  during  the  same  time.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  such  an  immense  mass  of  years  was  made  iq).)  Xow  it  is 
ns  plain  as  the  sun  at  noonday  that,  as  Boeckh  observes, 
Eusebius  is  here  giving  a  conjecture  of  liis  own,  along  with 
sonu'  ('hristian  or  Jewish  hearsays,  and  not  a  testimony  as  to 
what  his  author  eontaiiUKl.  It  is  evident,  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  found  that  in  Manetho  which  required  to  Ih'  thus  gloss(‘d 
over  and  evaded.  If  this  wero  not  the  sum  total  given  still  in 
the  extant  fragments  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  three  l)oeks, 
and  pt'rhaps  originally  (although  at  present  this  is  wanting) 
at  the  end  of  the  whole  work,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture  what  else 
it  could  have  bet*n.  We  are  aware  that  Bunsen  and  l^'psius, 
with  their  whole  school,  are  wont  to  attribute  these  to 

the  blundering  Christian  copyists  of  the  Manethonian  lists,  and 
to  Ih'  very  witty  iqxui  their  stupidity  accordingly.  Bnt  why 
these  |)oor  serilx's  should  have  been  so  prone  to  this  AN  higgi^h 
sin  of  building  stone  walls  to  kno('k  their  own  heads  against, 
rcqiiires  a  largi  r  share  of  (ierman  Titfe  to  discover  than  wc  care 
to  niy  claim  to.  No;  even  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  the 
nationalistic  exjM'dient  for  siiving  the  credit  of  Manet  ho  breaks 
down  utterly.  The  case  against  him  and  his  sacerdotal  guild  is 
toe  strong.  Their  chronologv  is  a  huge  lie;  and  as  the  just  but 
terrible  ix'ualty  ot  their  crime,  their  nation,  which  they  sought 
to  glorify,  bus  Ikh'u  for  two  thousand  years,  and  may  j>ossibly 
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ronialn  for  over,  without  a  histor}’  at  all.  The  frop;  which  hurst 
in  the  etfbrt  to  swell  itself  to  the  size  of  the  ox,  iiiiist  have  been 
generated  from  tlio  mud  of  the  Nile. 

We  have  said  that  even  by  the  light  of  the  facts  already 
brought  forward  the  (question  is  settled  for  all  who  are  willing 
to  see.  Ihit  a  brilliant  discovery  made  by  lloeckh,  to  which 
sufficient  justice  has  never  as  yet  been  done,  ought  to  set  it  at 
rest  even  for  minds  pretty  thickly  coated  with  prejudice ;  for 
all,  in  short,  save  those  who  are  hoix'lessly  wedded  to  some  pet 
theory  of  their  own.  This  prince  of  German  jdiilologers  has 
found  the  key  to  Manetho’s  system,  at  least  as  exhibited  in  the 
Africanic  recension.  As  he  shows,  we  have  but  to  add  the 
5,375  Egyptian  years,  given  by  the  ^ISS.  as  the  ])eriod  Ix'tweeu 
Mones  and  Alexander,  to  n.c.  332,  the  date  when  the  ^lace- 


donian  coiKjueror  mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt  (then  a  province 
of  IVrsia),  and  we  arrive  at  n.(’.  5,702,  the  jirccisc  or 

starting-point  of  the  famous  astronomical  cycle  of  1401  Egyp¬ 
tian,  or  14()0  Julian  years,  styled  the  Dog-Star  or  Sothiac 
Period.  It  must  be  boriu*  in  mind  that  the  Kyijptian  years 
were  all  of  them  years  of  305  days.  They  had  no  lea])-years ; 


and  owing  to  this  neglect  of  the  odd  (juarter  of  a  day,  the 
Ix'ginning  of  their  civil  year  (the  tirst  day  of  their  first  month, 
Thoth,)  woidd  necessarily  traverse,  in  the  course  of  1400 
(305  X  4)  years,  the  whole  of  the  seasons.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  cycle  it  coincided  with  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  the 
brightest  of  all  the  fixed  stars,  the  Egyptian  name  of  which 
was  Sothis,  whence  the  appellation  of  the  period.  This  answers 
to  the  20th  of  our  July.  In  the  middle  of  the  cycle,  i.e.,  after 
the  lapse  of  730  ycjirs,  the  h]gyptian  New-Year’s-day  coincided 
with  our  January  the  18th,  coming  round  again,  at  the  close  of 
the  |x»riod,  to  July  20th,  once  more.  The  iic(piaintance  of  the 
Egyptians  with  this  period,  the  very  name  of  which  is  Egyi)tian, 
Its  Siicri'dness  in  their  eyes,  and  even  the  important  fact  of  their 
fondness  for  making  its  starting-point  that  also  of  their  own 
national  history, — all  these  things,  as  Hoeckh  shows,  rest  on  well- 
accrcdit(*d  anciemt  authority,  quite  independent  of  anything  to 
1k'  found  in  Manet  ho.  Their  calendar  too  is  pcufcctly  well 
known  both  from  the  testinioni(‘s  of  the  classics  and  from  the 


monuments.  Censorinus,  who  livtsl  at  the  time,  notices  the 
fact  that  a  Sothiac  period  commenced  in  a.d.  13P,  which  ideder 
has  verified  astronomically.  Clement  of  Alexandria  sp(‘ak8  of 
the  bi'ginning  of  the  preVious  p(Tiod,  14(10  years  Ixdbre  that, 
or  in  n.c.  1322,  which  year,  again,  it  is  further  known  from 
other  sources,  the  P^gyptians  were  wont  to  stylo  the  Era  of 
'tnephtes,  from  the  name  of  the  Pharaoh  in  whose  reign  the 
^Auspicious  conjunction  of  the  New-Ycar’s-day  with  the  rising 
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of  tlie  (liviiio  tstar,  Sothis,  took  place.  Still  ^oiiig  back  three 
cycles,  we  reach  u.c.  5,702,  with  which,  accord'uuj  to  Iknvkh^ 
constructwn  of  ManethOy  hut  uof  uccorduuj  to  that  adopted  hy 
liunneuy  Lcp^iuny  and  Co.y  the  E‘>;yptian  i)riest  has  actually  made 
the  rei^ii 
meiice. 
character 

It  is  a  demonstrated  fact,  j  For  some  important  contirmatioiw 
of  the  corri'ctness  of  lloeckh’s  view,  if  any  such  be  iK'wled, 
reference  may  be  made  to  a  critiejue  on  Bunsen  in  the  BritUh 
Quarterly  Uvrirw  for  April,  1856.* 

Our  readers,  we  lioj)e,  will  not  think  we  dwell  too  much  on 
this  point  of  the  ri;i:ht  construction  of  ^Manetho,  when  they 
retleet  that  it  ^ives  the  death-blow  at  once  to  the  systems  of  the 
p:reat  Ciermaii  F^yidolo^ers.  If  they  have  misunderstood 
Manetho  they  themselves  would  be  the  first  to  aeknowled‘;c  the 
vanity  of  their  passionate  appeals  to  the  monuments.  We  have 
not  l(»st  si^ht  of  this  latter  branch  of  the  subject,  but  we  pur- 
jM)scly  abandon  it  to  writers  better  (jualitied  to  grapple  with  it, 
contenting  ourselves  with  the  remark,  that  to  us,  in  our 
ignorance,  it  seems  ])remature  to  say  so  much  about  hieroii^ly- 
jdiical  discovery,  whilst  it  is  confessed,  that  no  more  than  al>out 
five  hundred  I'gyptian  words,  or  about  two  per  cent,  of  the 
language,  have  as  vet  been  deciphered.  Besides,  it  is  confesstd 
on  all  hands  that  the  monuments  of  themselves  can  never  give 
us  a  chronology.  Even  Mariette’s  sphnidid  treasures  very 
recently  exhumed  from  the  Apis  Cemt'tery,  near  the  site  ot 
ancient  Memphis,  which  seemed  to  promise  us  a  continuous 
series  of  dates,  back,  at  least,  to  the  beginning  of  the  great 
eighteenth  dynasty,  are  now  seen  to  carry  us  without  breaks  no 
farther  than  the  twenty-second.  We  may  observt*,  in  ])assiiig, 
that  they  by  no  means  confirm  the  Chevalier’s  views,  even  ot 
this  mere  fag-end  of  the  chronology.  Bunsen  starts  from  tliH 
same  dynasty,  and  he  and  his  friend  Manetho  are  now  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  wrong  at  this  very  first  step.  For,  whereas  Bunsen, 
with  the  Alricanic  Planet  ho,  assigns  nine  kings  to  this  dynasty— 
the  Eusi'bian  rt‘cension  has  but  three, — it  now  turns  out,  us  the 
result  of  Mariette’s  dis(H>veries,  that  there  were  eleven;  and 
that  of  the  two  omitted,  one  reigned  thirtv-seveii  years  at  least. 

*  The  fttH>ve  remarks  of  course  apjdy  exclusively  to  the  Africanic  recon* 
of  Manetho.  Put  it  may  Ik*  a<ided,  that  the  Kusehian  is  equ»"y 
artiticial.  The  only  liiirertnce  is,  tliat  it  makes  the  reign  of  Menes  win* 
inence,  not  with  a  'Sothiac,  tmt  with  a  rha*nix  Cycle.  The  Phwnix  Cycle 
of  years,  spoken  of  hy  the  ancients,  is  shown  in  the  llntidi 
article  to  have  commenced  n.o.  324-323,  iKjtween  which  date  and  tnc 
atx'ession  of  .Menes  in  the  Eusebian  Manetho  are  5,000  years,  or  just  ten 
such  cycles. 


ot  Menes,  tlie  human  touiider  ot  the  monarchy,  coin- 
Tho  inference  is  irresistible.  The  highly  artiticial 
of  Manetho s  chronology  w  no  longer  a  hypothesis. 
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This  break-down,  at  start in<r,  docs  not  augur  well  for  our 
arriving  safely  at  the  terminus  of  the  long  route  marked  out  for 
us  in  the  following  epitome  of  the  Chevalier’s  chronological 
svsteiu 

ILC. 

First  year  of  Sheslionk  (the  Shlshak  of  the  Bible),  first 

king  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  ....  J)S2 

Knil  of  the  twenty-lirst  dynasty  (lasted  130  years)  .  0S3 

Beginning  of  the  twenty-tirsb  dynasty  .  .  .  .1112 

Knil  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  (lasted  185  years)  .  .1113 

Beginning  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  ....  12!)7 

laid  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  (lasted  112  years)  .  121KS 
Beoinmno  of  thk  uKiuy  of  Mlnoimitiiaii  .  .  .  1322 

Beginning  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  ....  1400 

Knd  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (lasted  220  years)  .  1  UO 
Beginning  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  and  the  New  Empire  103S 
ihul  of  tlie  Jlyksos  dynasties  (lasted  020  years)  .  .  1(»30 

Beginning  of  the  Ilyksos  dynastit‘s  .....  2507 

Knd  of  the  Old  Empire  (last  year  of  Amimtimanis,  third 
king  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty)  after  lasting  1,070  years  2508 
Previous  reign  of  A muntinneiis  (02  years)  .  .  .  2030 

Beginning  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty  (lasted  21  years: 

first  two  kings)  .......  2f)5 4 

Beginning  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  (lasted  147  years:  four 

kings) .  2801 

Bt'ginning  of  the  eleventh  dynasty  (lasted  10  years :  one 

king)  . 2817 

Beginning  of  the  eighth  dynasty  (lasted  128  years :  seven 

kings) .  2045 

Beginning  of  the  seventh  dynasty  (lasted  22  yt'ars :  one 

king) .  2007 

Beginning  of  the  sixth  dvnastv  (lasted  107  years :  three 

kings)  .........  3074 

Be  ginning  of  the  fourth  ([lyramidal)  dynasty  (lasted 

155  years:  four  kings)  ......  3220 

Beginningof  the  third  dynasty  (lasted  221  years:  nine  kings)  3 153 
Beginning  of  the  first  dynasty  (lasted  100  years  :  five  kings)  30 13 

lienee,  constHpieiitly,^’  adds  very  complaeently  the  autlior  of 
this  bold  reconstruction  of  Kgvptian  chroiiologrv,  the  aceeasion 
of  Meiies  was  n.c.  3043.” 

Ihe  dynasties  omitted  in  the  above  scheme  are  tbosii  which 
are  regarded  by  Bunsen,  from  their  not  reigning  at  either 
Memphite  or  Thebes  (l)iospolisj,  the  Moscow  and  St.  Peterslmrg 
ancient  Egypt,  as  merely  collateral  oik'S.  By  comparison 
J'lth  the  summary  of  Manetho,  it  will  be*  si'cn  that  the  ( ’hevalier 
includes  in  his  chronology  all  the  dynasties  tliere  de8ignatc‘d 
after  those  imiierial  cities,— but  that  he  assigns  them,  cs])ecially 
under  what  he  styles  the  Old  Empire,  a  very  much  smaller 
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numlxTS  of  years  than  that  author.  The  fact  is,  that  whilst  pro- 
fcasinj'  on  all  occasions  the  utmost  deference  to  the  h”:yptian 

f)riest,  he  treats  the  numerical  readings  of  his  text  witli  iiii^dity 
ittle  ceremony,  being  in  this  respi'ct,  as  well  as  in  some  others, 
at  the  farthest  remove  possible  from  lloeckh,  who,  with  the 
great  bulk  of  modern  scholars,  stands  decidedly  in  awe  of  the 
litem  scripfit.  This  fondness  for  slashing  emendations,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  aeeount  for  the  whole  of  the  phenomena.  He 
fancies  he  has  discovered  in  Syncellas  a  venfahlc  chronological 
canon  for  the  whole  period  of  the  Old  EmpirOy  as  trustworthy 
as  the  celebrated  Astronomical  Canon  of  rtolemy,  be  ing,  in  fact, 
from  the  pen  of  an  eepuilly,  if  not  inore  leiirned  Alexandrian 
scholar,  in  short,  no  less  a  man  than  Eii.vrosrHKXKs.  Symellus 
gives  us  a  list  of  thirty-eight  consecutive  Theban  kings,  who 
are  said  to  have  reigned  1,07()  years  in  all,  and  this  list  he 
introduces  with  the  following  remark  : — 

“  Apollodorus,  the  ehronographer,  has  recorded  a  dilVeront  series 
of  Egyptian  kings,  styled  Thebans,  which  began  in  the  yt*ar  of  the 
worhl  ‘JtUK),  and  ended  in  the  year  of  the  world  tlie  knowledj^e 

of  which,  he  says,  Eratosthenes  derived  from  Egyptian  archives  and 
registers,  and  rendered  into  (ireek  bv  royal  coniinand  as  follows, 
Ac.” 


T1  lese  kings  begin,  like  those  of  Alauetho,  with  ^bmes  the 
Thiuite,  and  on  comparing  the  names  with  those  helonging  to 
the  earlier  dynasties  of  the  same  author,  a  certain  amount  of 
resemblance — but,  1h'  it  rememb(‘red,  side  bv  side  with  very 
marke<l  and  far  more  numerous  differences — is  easily  made  out, 
esjHH'ially  by’  a  livelv  imagination  like  the  (lievalier's.  On  the 
strength  of  this  analogy’,  our  KgvptologtT  utters  his  eureka. 

ithout  the  slightest  authority’,  he  jumps  to  the  twofold  con¬ 
clusion,  first,  that  these  thirty’-eight  kings  form  the  entire  series 
of  Hharoahs  of  the  time  iK'fore  the  eoiujuest  of  Egy’p^ 
llyksos,  or  shepherd-kings,  and,  secondly,  that  tiieir  reigns 
were  strung  together  by  Eratosthenes,  on  the  principle  of  an 
exact  chronological  canon.  Hut,  what  is  far  worse,  against 
the  clear  testimonv  of  the  passage,  which  makes  them  In'gin 
A.M.  ‘J900,  which  in  Sy’ncellus  answers  to  n.c.  2ofl3,  he  shifts 
the  starting-|>oint  more  than  a  thousand  years  higher  up!  To 
common  understandings  there  is  simplv  an  irreconcilable  con¬ 
tradiction  In'tween  Eratosthenes  and  Manet  ho.  Ihit  our 
sanguine  hurmonizer  brings  them  togt'ther,  nay*,  makes  a 
centaur  of  the  two.  That  is  the  word  which  Ix'st  describes  his 
system.  It  is  Eratosthenes  in  fnmt,  and  Manetho,  at  least  as 
exjHiunded  by’  Hunsim,  behind.  In  the  anterior  jx>rtion  of  the 
c'hronology,  viz.,  in  that  of  the  so-called  Old  Euipire,  Eratos- 
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thones  is  all  in  all.  Manetlio  is  cut  and  carved  according  to 
the  imperious  rule  with  a  vengeance.  For  even  when  the 
alleged  contemporary  dynasties  have  been  sent  to  tlie  right¬ 
about,  and  the  most  hazardous  alterations  made  in  tlie  text, 
there  is  an  awful  amount  of  surplusage  left.  No  matter;  there 
is  still  the  grand  expedient  of  supposing  joint  reigns,  regencies, 
and  usurpations,  and,  accordingly,  ample  use  is  made  of  this 
well-known  license  of  the  chronologers. 

After  all,  however,  Ihinsen  is  fain  to  admit  that  IVIanetho 
really  estimated  the  duration  of  the  Old  Empire  several  centuries 
higher  than  Eratosthenes,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  witli  our 
author,  than  the  truth  of  history.  This  diflerence  is  far  from 
trifling,  and  the  admission  would  seem  to  be  so  fatal  to  Manet ho’s 
authority  in  the  Middle  and  New  Empires,  wliere  there  is 
confessedly  no  other  guide,  that  Ave  cannot  think  it  would  liave 
been  made  at  all,  had  there  not  been  a  purj)ose  to  serve.  Tlie 
fact  is,  that  the  notion  of  contem]H)rary  dynasties  was  to  be 
upheld  at  all  risks,  and  the  only  really  plausible  argument  in  its 
favour  is  draAvn  from  a  casual  remark  dropped  by  Synccllus,  that 
Manetho  made  the  entire  duration  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy, 
from  Menes  down  to  the  fifteenth  year  before  the  acce.ssion  of 
Alexander,  to  be  3,505  years.  Since  the  number  of  years  yielded 
by  the  continuous  method  of  construing  Manetho,  even  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Euscbian  recension,  is  some  fifteen  centuries  above 
this,  it  is  contended  that  that  author  must  liave  regarded  some 
of  his  dynasties  as  collateral.  On  the  other  hand,  these  3,555 


years  must  have  comjirehcnded  some  centuries  more  than  1,073 
years  under  the  Old  Empire.  Hence  Ihinscn’s  awkward  admis¬ 
sion.  Hence,  too,  Lepsius,  who  builds  his  (*ntire  system  on  this 
chance  statement  of  Synccllus,  discards  Eiatosthciu‘8  altogetlier, 
and  is  thus  n'duccd  to  the  necessity  of  simply  (jueHHiufj  as  to 
what  dynasties  were  contemporary. 

Me  are  presumptuoAis  enough  to  think  tliat  we  can  lielp 
liOpsius  to  a  copy  of  the  authentic  Manetho,  to  which  tin* 
passage  in  Synccllus  must  be  lield  to  relate,  though  we  cannot 
promise'  that  it  shall  afford  any  confinnation  of  the  theory  of 
collateral  dynasties.  AVe  have  seen  that  there  an'  two  quite} 
distinct  recensions  of  the  Egyptian  jirie.st’s  work,  if,  indc'cd,  so 
l*rot(‘au  an  affair  can  be  regarded  as  liaving  any  pro|H'r  owner 
at  all.  AVhat  if  there  were  a  third?  There  tran  a  third,  and 


what  is  more,  hap])ily  it  is  still  extant,  and  is  not  altogetlier 
unknoAvn  to  scholarsl^  only  it  has  be'cn  mi.staken  for  a  mere 
tnutilated  fragment.  It  is  fo  be  found  in  the  so-called  “  Excerptu 
harhara,”  first  jmblisbed  by  Sealiger,  and  trulv  charaeterizecl  by 
l^im  as  “  utilissima,’’  notwithstanding  the  fudicrous  w'ant  of 
Icariuiig  exhibited  by  the  man  by  whom  these  invaluable 
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extracts  from  EusoMiis,  Africanus,  and  otlior  ancient  elirono. 
l()o:ors,  wc're  rendered  into  Latin.  Tlie  notion  that  the  }H»or 
unlueky  wijrht,  wliilst  profe-ssing  to  give  ^fanetho’s  chronology 
as  lie  found  it  in  his  authority  (the  Ic'arned  Castor  is  the  writer 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  he  following  here),  has  carelessly 
skippc'd  over  fourteen  or  fifteen  dynasties,  is  a  purely  gratuitoiis 
one,  and  rc‘sts  upon  the  assumption  that  whatever  is  colourahly 
to  beiir  the  name  of  Manetho,  must  nc'cessarily  be  marked  hV 
substantial  identity, — an  assumption  w’hich  a  glance  at  the  great 
differences  l>c‘tw(‘c'n  the  Africanie  and  luisc  bian  recensions  is 
quite  suflicic'nt  to  explode.  The  ‘‘  Ihirbarus,”  it  is  true,  pens 
dreadful  Latin,  but  he  is  the  farthest  ivniovc  possible  from  being 
a  c'ari‘l(‘ss  writer.  Jlesidc's,  it  should  not  be  overlooke'd  that  he 
sjieaks,  and  that  more  than  once,  of  a  Manetho  which  conqiriscd 
tuo  books  only,  instead  of  thiTe,  so  that  a  reduction  in  the 
numhcT  of  dynast ic's  is  the  h'ss  startling,  especially  since  a  com¬ 
parison  of  his  particulars  with  those  given  elsewhere,  stamps 
his  scheme  as  rc'sting  upon  an  entirely  independent  tradition. 
For  all  these  reasons  we  decidedly  incline  to  the  o})inion  that 
his  sixtcHUi  dynasties  form  an  unbroken  line  from  ^Icncs  to 
Ni‘Ctanebus  11.,  “the  last  Pharoah  of  the  kingdom  of  Fg}pt,” 
as  he  himself  styles  him,  and  are,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the 
missimj  receni^ion  of  Planet  ho,  to  which  the  above  otntcr  dictum 
of  Synccdlus,  on  which  Ihinsen  and  TiCpsius  lay  so  miuli  .strcs.s 
is  alone  applicable.  This  Castorc'an  ^lanetho,  as  it  may  ptihaps 
be  ])rovisionally  called,  we  translate  from  the  “  Kxcerpta 
Ihirhara,’’  as  follows.  The  numberin<x  of  the  dvnastics  wc 
c*nclose  in  brackets,  to  intimate  that  none  is  to  be  found  in  the 
original. 


(1.)  “Monos  and  his  sovon  ch'scvnclants  roigned 
(11.)  Fight  otluT  kings  reigned 
(111.)  Xooliorochos,  and  eight  others  . 

(IV)  Likewise  sevontoon  others 
(V.)  Likewise  twenty-one  others 
(VI.)  Othoes  and  others  .... 

(A  ll.)  Likewise  fourteen  others  . 

(VI 11.)  Likewise  twenty  others  . 

(IX.)  Likewise  seven  others 
(X.)  A  Diospolitan  dynasty 
(XL)  A  Bubastite  dynasty 
(XII.)  A  Tanite  dynasty  .... 
(XIII.)  A  Sebennytan  dynasty 
(Xl\  .)  A  Memphite  dynasty 
(X  \  .)  A  lleliopolitan  dynasty  . 

(XA  1.)  A  Hcrniopolitan  dynasty 


253 
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At  the  close  of  the  whole  list,  tlie  llarbarus,  who  liiinself  counts 
sixteen  dynasties  in  all,  adds  the  words :  **  llu'c  sunt  pot  estates 
jr,Tvptiorum/’  (These  are  the  dynasties  of  tlie  E^^yptians.) 
Th?s  wonld  seem  to  intimate,  pretty  plainly,  that  he  has  arrived 
at  the  end  of  the  reip:n  of  the  last  native  Egyptian  dynasty,  i.  e., 
at  the  last  year  of  Nectanebus  II.  This,  according  to  lloeckh, 
was  H.c.  341-d40.  To  this  date  we  have  from  dienes  d,5GG 
years  as  above,  or  since  this  was years  only  before  the  coin- 
liienceinent  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,*  we  have  d, 555 
years  from  Meiies  to  X\\q  fifteehth  year  before  that  event,  jnst  as 
in  the  stiitement  of  Syncellus.  i fence,  the  last  pro])  of  the 
theory  of  collateral  dynasties  in  Manetho  breaks  down,  and  with 
that  theory,  the  chronological  systems  of  Jhinsen  and  Tiepsius 
also  fall  to  the  ground. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  hope,  to  sliow  tliat  this  boasted 
science  of  Egyptology  is  rather  a  shaky  business,  and  that  a 
little  more  modesty  than  is  sometimes  found  in  its  |)rofessor8, 
would  not  ill  become  tliem.  For  instance,  were  there  no  less 
arrogant  terms  at  hand  in  which  to  sj)cak  of  those  wlio  are 
sceptical  about  the  alleged  Ilyksos  domination,  tluin  Hunsen 
employs  in  the  following  passage  The  reader  will  observe 
that  in  it  the  enormous  strain  upt)n  our  faith,  which  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  fact  pro-suj)poses,  is  distinctly  acknowledged  by  our 
author, — is  put,  in  fact,  in  the  strongest  possible  light.  41ie  sc'ction 
is  headed,  “  Prejudices  of  those  who  have  not  made  I^gyj)tology 
their  study,  against  the  Ilyksos  period — especially  the  fb'wish- 
t’hristian  Theologians — and  the  Futility  of  their  Lucubrations.^* 
After  this  note  of  preparation  it  thus  proceeds : — 

“The  introductory  observations  in  the  former  volume  [vol.  i.] 
must  liave  made  us  sensible  of  the  invaluable  guide  j)osterity  has 
lost  in  the  work  of  Eratosthenes.  He  alone  tauglit  us  how*  Manetlio 
H  to  be  understood, — be  enabled  us  even  to  point  out,  when  we  were 
ohli<T,»d  to  correct  him,  the  su[)erioritv  of  his  method  in  treating 
hi^yptinn  research.  Had  Manet ho’s  lists  even  come  down  to  us 
wholly  free  from  blunders,  we  should  never  have  been  able  to  have 
divined,  from  the  epilogi  of  his  dynasties,  the  historical  sums-total  of 
the  years  of  reign — the  onlv  years  which  Eratosthenes,  with  his 
^•uperior  method,  computed  in  his  list.  There,  on  the  contrary, 
found  the  genuine  Manethonian  computation  so  clogged  with 
extraneous  matter,  and  iiis  entries  so  mixed  up  w  ith  blunders,  that  we 
''ere  driven  to  conjectures  alone  in  attempting  any  chronology  what¬ 
ever — conjectures  which  deviat(*d  w  idely  from  t*ach  otluT.  DiilicultieH, 
however,  of  a  far  more  serious  nature,  and  considerations  of  a  far  more 
important  order,  sprung  up  in  opposition  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  assumption  of  there  being  a  ptuiod  of  at  all  events  five  Fi’Mi 

*  Taken,  as  often  in  ancient  writers,  at  b.c.  when  he  succeeded  his 
father  Philip. 
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CKNTUEIE8,*  perhaps  NiNE,t  intervening  between  the  Old  and  New 
Empire.  There  we  had  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  names  and 
dates  of  reign,  the  eoineidenee  of  which,  in  Eratosthenes  and  Maiietho 
could  not  be  denied  [!],  from  the  moment  we  found  the  key  to  the 
connexion  between  them.  Wherever  there  was  an  hiatus  or  com 
fusion  in  these  lists,  the  monuments  so  providentially  preserved, 
especially  the  two  invaluable  Itoyal  Tablets, J  supplied  and  restored 
what  was  omitted.  It  merely  required  an  impartial  eye,  and  a  svstein 
of  historical  criticism  consistently  carried  out  after  the  model  left  us 
by  the  restorers  of  Cirei'k  and  Koman  history  [!],  to  see  at  once  that 
this  agreement  could  not  possibly  be  the  result  of  accident,  llcre^ 
on  the  contrary^  ive  seem  to  assume  as  historieal,  fifty  and  odd 
vpon  the  mere  entry  of  lists  irhieh  do  not  yire  us  one  sinyJe  name — one 
sinyle  date  of  reiyn.  lie  demand  a  plaee  in  yeneral  history  for  kings 
tchose  very  existenee  has  hitherto  not  been  believed  even  by  those  u)w 
admit  the  Jfyksos  period  in  general  to  he  historieal.  Tliese  latter 
persons  still  thought  themselves  obliged  to  limit  it  to  a  eenturv,  or 
some  such  like  short  period,  either  bt*eause  they  were  blinded 
Jewish  prejudiees^  or  because  they  stood  aghast  before  an  array  of 
centuries  about  which  they  had  nothing  to  relate,  though  obliged  to 
compute  them  in  the  chronology.  If  they  could  not  venture  hereto 
rely  upon  those  whom  they  declared  to  be  trustworthy,  on  the  whole, 
in  the  Old  Empire,  namely,  the  Egyptians  and  their  nionumeuts, 
they  took  couragt*  from  their  prejudices,  and  exercised  the  right  of 
talking  about  what  they  did  not  understand,  ^lost  modern  writers 
of  this  turn,  however,  presuming  on  the  prescription  of  long-rej)eateil 
absurdities,  and  calculating  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  [I],  mutilate 
ancient  history  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  who  so  anxiously  and  honestly  limited  their  computations  oi 
the  earliest  epcadis.  fhey  think  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  the 
old  chronology  by  denying  the  llyksos  period  altogt‘thi‘r.  This  not 
only  lightens  their  labours  in  that  department,  but  even  gives  them, 
in  the  eves  of  many,  the  appearance,  which  costs  nothing,  of  being 
thorouglily  sound  critics  ;  for  it  seems  a  higher  mark  of  genuine 
criticism,  espt‘cially  in  these  times,  to  denv  a  thing  rather  than  to 
maintain  its  truth.  People  are  ashamed  of  being  ignorant  in  matters 
ot  rt'search  with  which  the  sound  common-sense  of  mankiml  might 
long  ago  have  grap])led  ;  but  professed  scholars  even,  especially  in 
(termany,  do  not  blush  to  parade  before  all  Europe  a  scandalous 
ignorance  of  Egyptian  research,  and  to  talk  w  ith  caste-arrogance  ot 
‘so-called  contemjmrarv  monuments’  and  ‘pretended  explanations  of 
the  hieroglyphics.’  When,  however,  this  will  not  answer  their 
purpose  any  longer,  they  come  forward,  especially  in  England,  with 
theological  suspicions  and  charges  of  infidelitv, — men  who  never  ga\e 
a  single  proof  ot  being  able  to  read  and  critically  explain  the  records 
ot  their  own  taith  in  the  original.  All  such  persons  rush  eagerly  to 
attack  our  assumption  as  to  the  length  of  the  Middle  Empire  with 

•  This  is  tiie  view’  of  Jjcpsius.  f  Punsen’s  own  view, 

t  Tliose  of  Karnak  and  Ahydos. 
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tbe  arms',  bo  often  victorious,  of  positive  denial,  and  by  rt'ferring  to 
gr^at  names  of  those  who  lived  before  the  discovery  of  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics.  The  1,070  years  of  the  Old  Empire  they  must  concede  to 
uB-*at  least  we  think  so — unless  they  have  a  fancy  to  increase  the 
number.  Eut  in  the  llyksos  j)eriod,  the  case  of  the  old  chronology 
seems,  according  to  our  own  explanations,  less  strong.  Eesides  this, 
there  are  scholars  who  are  not  ashamed,  in  these  days,  of  advancing 
the  utterly  untenable  proposition,  that  the  llyksos  kings  ever  pos¬ 
sessed  the  whole  of  Egypt.  Improbable,  indeed,  and  unexampled  we 
must  admit  it  to  be,  that  a  foreign  people  should  maintain  themselves 
in  Egypt,  for  nine,  or  even  live  centuries,  and  have  lived  so  like 
barbarians,  that  not  a  single  monument  of  theirs,  that  is  of  the  whole 
jieriod,  can  be  pointed  out.  Unless,  forsooth,  the  pyramids  are  such  ! 
for  it  appears,  from  the  latest  publications  in  (Germany,  that  Egyptian 
researcli  has  not  removed  the  unhappy  idea  that  they  were  erect(‘d 
by  these  Shepherds.  Such  persons  who,  instead  of  patiently  studying 
and  endeavouring  to  make  themselves  masters  of  facts,  adhere,  like 
the  medimval  inquirers,  to  probabilities,  may  find  themselves  in  a 
gpi*ater  dilemma  than  others,  on  linding  that,  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  which  is  longer,  perhaps,  than  the  duration  of  the  historical 
life  of  most  modern  peoples,  the  Old  Egyptian  Empire  comes  forth 
again  in  renovated  youth,  and,  in  fact,  as  the  monuments  prove,  with 
its  national  peculiarities,  its  religion,  its  language,  its  writing,  its 
art,  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  if  no  interrui)tion  had  occurred, 
or,  at  most,  nothing  beyond  the  temporary  iuroad  of  some  Eedouiu 
robbers. 

“Yet  these  are  the  fairest  opponents  amongst  those  who  doubt  the 
correctness  of  Egyptian  arclueology.  They  enter  u[)()n  the  imjuiry 
with  seeming  impartiality.  Their  Bedouins,  at  least,  are  taken  from 
fact.  Hut  the  dogmatic  sceptics  condescend  to  entertain  appre¬ 
hensions  of  a  very  dillerent  character.  AV  hat  w  ill  become  (they  ask 
first  of  all)  of  the  Bible  dates?  And  what  becomes  of  the  Flood? 
exclaim  the  zealots.  Two  thousand  years’  history  and  chronology 
before  Aloses!*  and  that  from  one  for  whofu  the  Bible  chronology 
prior  to  Solomon  is  not  good  enough!  And  here  a  wide  door  is 
optmed  for  sarcasm  and  scolfmg ;  for  there  are  many  zealous  souls 
W’ho  desire  nothing  better  than  to  prove  that  the  ‘scoffer,’  the  ‘  God- 
despiser,’  the  ‘  infidel  critic,’  himself  deals  uncritically.  In  such 
persons’  ey(‘8,  however,  every  man  is  naturally  a  scoffer  who  declares 
be  does  not  believe  anything  they  assert,  however  devoid  it  may  be 
of  any  sound  foundation,  and  however  insignificant  in  itself.  It 
"ould  be,  therefore,  far  more  advisable,  in  a  worldly  view*  of  the  case, 
fo  abandon  the  point  at  once.  For  such  a  concession,  perhaps,  the 
t'bronology  of  the  Old  Empire  might  be  allowed  to  j)ass  muster— 
iiay,  We  might  even  gain  the  cheap  r(‘putation  of  having  exercised 
strict  and  impartial  criticism  in  researches  undertaken  from  an  inno- 
<-ent  affection  for  Egvptian  antiquities.  Opponents  of  this  class  will 
naturally  consider  us  prejudiced  throughout  in  favour  of  the  Egyptian 
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•  A  trifle  more,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
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authorities,  of  which  wc  were  the  first  to  prove  the  historical  aiitlien- 
ticity  [!] 

“  The  affair,  however,  is  no  affair  of  ours.  Be  we  rip;ht  or  be  we 
wron<j,  it  is  truth  of  which  we  are  in  search.  AVhat  we  contend 
against  is  indifference  to  the  discovery  of  truth  in  the  old  traditions. 
It  is  the  deceitful  pretence  of  real  knowledge  which  we  have  zealonslv 
laboured,  and  that  not  for  a  short  time,  to  expel,  even  in  the  domain 
of  the  oldest  chronology,  from  its  prescriptive  strongholds,  to  offer  it 
up  to  the  manes  of  Enitosthenes,  of  Scaliger,  and  of  Niebuhr.”— 
Bunsen  ii.,  pp.  415 — 419. 

In  the  new  portion  of  the  w’ork  the  Chevalier  is  still  less 
reserved  in  his  treatment  of  what  he  eoiitein])tuously  styles  the 
‘‘  Babbinieal  chronology/^  meaning  thereby  that  which  is 
enshrined  in  the  text  of  the  Bible.  liopsius  had  alnady 
broaeluHl  the  ridiculous  notion  that  the  Israelites  sojourned 
in  Eg}'])t  only  ‘‘about  a  century.*’  Of  course  this  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  imp<*  rati  vely  demanded  by  “  seienee,”  and  a  “critical” 
investigation  of  the  monumental  as  comimred  with  the  litc  raiy' 
sources,  not  forgetting  the  truthful  national  historian,  Maiietho. 
Such  iM'ing  the  case,  Bunsen  wdll  of  course  agree  on  this  (piestion 
w'ith  his  brother  Egyptologer,  for  whom,  on  every  occasion,  he 
is  wont  to  profess  sucli  ])rofu8e  admiration.  No ;  the  Egyptologers 
are  lavish  in  complimenting  one  another,  but  they  must  not  be 
ex|M'cted  to  agree  in  anything.  The  Egyptian  exile  of  the 
Hebrews,  according  to  the  last  deliverance  of  “  science  ”  upm 
the  subject,  lasted  precisely  l,4d4  years,  viz. : — 

From  n.c.  2747=ninth  year  of  Sesortosis  I.,  of  the  twelfth  dynasty. 

To  H.c.  llU4=elcventh  year  of  Meneplithah,  of  the  nineteenth 

-  dynasty. 

1434  years. 

This  latter  date  for  the  Exodus  is  really  borrow(‘d  by  Bunscn 
from  Ii<*psius,  w'ho  ow  ns  to  having  taken  it  from  the  “  Rabhinieal 
chronology.”  It  is  part  of  the  system  handed  down  by  tradition 
in  the  Ttdmudieal  schools,  and  rests,  as  is  well  known  to  scholars, 
upon  a  confusion  of  Darius  Ilystaspis  w  ith  Darius  Codomannus! 
As  to  the  date  of  the  Descent  into  Egypt,  the  Chevalier  has 
fimnd  a  monumental  record  of  a  famine  under  Sesortosis  T.  Cf 
course  that  is  (juite  enough  to  determine  an  ardent  tem{K*ramcnt 
like  his  to  pitch  u|K)n  this  king  as  the  Bharoah  under  whom 
Jost'ph  was  prime  minister.  Of  course,  t(X),  his  determination 
of  the  ejx>c]i  of  Sesortosis  T.  is  Ix^yond  all  dispute. 

Our  author  is  still  more  revolutionary  in  his  dealing  with 
those^  portions  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  w’hich  relate  to  the 
anterior  times.  He  avowedly  sets  about  its  reconstruction,  and 
wild  work  he  makes  of  it !  Abraham’s  father,  and  even  hi^* 
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pratidfathcr,  may  possibly  be  historical  porsonap^cs,  but  beyond 
that  limit  we  have  migrations  of  races  disguised  under  the  form 
of  gi'iiealogies.  The  other  members  of  the  scries  of  patriarchs, 
from  Sheni  downwards,  are  geographical  (Arphaxad,  lieu, 
Serug,)  or  historical  designations  (Selah,  ITeber,  Peleg).  Ar- 
phaxacl  is  the  district  Arrapakhitis,  tlie  mountainous  country 
between  Armenia  and  Assyrui.  lieu  or  Re’hu  =  Rohi,  tho 
ancient  name  of  Edessa,  and  Serug=Sarug,  the  district  situated 
somewhat  to  the  west  of  that  city.  ( >n  the  other  hand,  Selah 
(=  the  Dismissal)  denotes  the  epoch  of  tlie  first  descent  from 
the  summits  of  tlie  craggy  liighlands  ;  Pelcg  (  =  the  Separation) 
is  clearly  to  bo  explained  as  that  of  the  branching  ofl‘  of  the  race 
(the  Joktanidne),  which  emigrated  to  South  Arabia  ;  and  lastly, 
“the  Passage  ”  (’Hcber)  can  only  be  that  over  the  Upper  Tigris, 
in  a  south-westerly  direction.  The  ingenuity  of  these  expla¬ 
nations  is  undeniable,  but  they  are  hazardous  in  the  extreme, 
and  will  require  much  sifting  of  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  bofbro 
they  can  be  utilized.  On  the  chronology  of  this  section  of  the 
Biblical  history,  our  author  offers  his  criticisms  in  the  following 
unceremonious  style : — 

“  Let  U3  now  glance  at  the  numbers.  And  here  we  must  certainly 
reject  at  any  rate  the  view  and  arrangement  of  the  narrator,  since  an 
historian  can  make  nothing  of  men  who  beget  children  in  their  thir¬ 
tieth  year  like  others,  and  then  live  more  than  four  hundred  years 
afterwards.  If  anv  one  should  not  be  touched  by  this,  he  will  surely 
at  least  he  startled,  when  he  conies  to  reckon  how,  according  to  this, 
the  patriarch  Noah  him.self  must  have  lived  in  Abraham’s  times, 
unconcerned  how  the  world  went  on.” 

He  accordingly  proceeds  to  eliminate  the  years  of  generation 
as  fictitious,  but  retains  as  a  portion  of  genuine  ancient  tradition, 
the  number  of  y^ears  assigned  to  the  life  of  each  patriarch 
respectively,  treating  these  data,  however,  after  a  fashion  of 
his  own : — 

“The  numbers  of  the  first  three  (geographico-historical)  items 
— Arphaxad,  Selah,  Eber — are  remarkably  near  to  each  other.  The 
numbers  are — 

Arphaxad  .  .  .  4.38  years. 

Selah  .  .  .  43.5  „ 

’ileber  .  .  .  404  „ 

If  now  we  conceive  of  Arphaxad  ns  indicating  the  duration  of  the 
joiniemorial  settlement  of  the  Semites  in  Arrapakhitis,  the  mountain- 
land  beyond  Assyria,  so  far  as  memory  reached  back,  the  ‘  Dismissal  * 
^ill  denote  the  beginning  of  the  march  towards  the  plain  three  years 
l>€fore  the  end  of  this  migration,  and  lleher  will  signify  the  period 
^hen  the  migrating  race  crossed  tlie  Upper  Tigris,  in  order  to  pniceed 
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to  the  river  valleys  of  Upner  Mesopotamia.  Then  the  race  would 
remain  together  230  years,  before  that  great  migration  of  a  |x»rtiou 
towards  the  South  began,  bv  which  the  j)rimeval  kingdom  of  Si>uth 
Arabia  was  founded,  that  'kingdom  of  the  Adites  in  Yemen,  which 
retains  the  consciousness  of  having  come  from  the  holy  North,  and 
of  having  once  dwelt  in  a  glorious  garden  of  the  earth,  which  thev 
restored.  The  first  division  of  our  genealogical  table,  accordinf»lv 
would  give  us  230  =  703  years.  The  seat  of  the  portion 

which  reinaint^d  behind,  we  must,  no  doubt,  seek  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Chaboras,  that  is  once  more  in  the  country  about  Nisihis, 
that  Ur  which  at  a  later  period  was  styled  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
(Kurds). 

“  Now,  since  the  item  for  the  first  member  belonging  to  the  ])eriod 
of  settled  habitation  is  again  precisely  230  years,  we  must  assume 
that  this  period,  and  that  denoted  as  ‘  Separation,’  are  only  dif¬ 
ferent  designations  of  one  and  the  same  chronological  period.  At 
the  time  of  the  great  Arabian  migration  (which  was  perhaps  invo¬ 
luntary,  as  the  rt,‘sult  of  the  pressure  of  the  Aramaic  race  or  of  tlie 
Turanians)  a  part  of  those  who  had  stayed  behind  in  Mesopotamia 
may  have  settled  in  the  beautiful  western  valley  of  the  Skirt  us  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kdessa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spreading  of  the 
population  towards  Sarug,  which  lay  inort*  to  the  west  and  south,  we 
take  as  a  new  period,  and,  accordingly,  of  230  years. 

“  We  should  thus  have  to  Nahor,  Abraham’s  grandfather,  033  years.’’ 
—  Ilk.  IV.,  pp.  151 — i53. 


In  a  8carc<*ly  less  free  w^ay  llunsen  handles  the  Biblical 
history  of  the  other  patriarchs  from  Nahor,  Abraham’s  grand¬ 
father,  to  Joseph  inclusive.  After  citing  the  Mosaic  account  ot 
the  wetion  down  to  Abraham,  he  says,  “  Here  are  many  j>oinU 
W’hieh  cannot  l)e  historical.”  ‘‘  Wo  are  here  at  the  jx>int  ol 
transition  from  geographical  particulars  of  colonies  to  the 
history  of  persons.”  “Just  so  is  it  with  the  numbers.  Ihe 
IIM  years  of  Nahor’s  life,  and  the  2(>5  of  his  son’s,  cannot  be 
historical.”  “But  why%”  he  g<x)8  on  to  ask,  “mav  they  not  bo 
years  of  an  eral"  First,  as  regards  Nahor’s  llSth  year,  we 
must  look  u|Xin  it  as  the  148th  year  of  the  settlement  on  the 
Skirt  us,  which  is  given  at  230*  years,  and  which,  therefore, 
la.ste<l  82  years  longer  ;  for  the  Abraliamic  or  Hebrew’  com¬ 
putation  is  carried  forward  not  through  that  of  Serug,  but 
through  Nahor  of  Ur,  in  Chaldea.”  On  the  other  hand,  ‘‘the 
seventieth  year  for  Tcrah  is,  doubtless,  traditional,”  only  it  is 
not  that  of  his  becoming  a  father,  as  stated  in  the  Pentateuch, 
but  ol  his  death.  Thus  the  following  reconstruction  is  arrived 
at : — 


“  Nahor  l>ecoino8  the  father  of  Terah  ;  birth  of  Nahor  the 
emigrant  to  Ur  .  . 

Nahor  cuugrates  to  T.  r  along  with  Terah,  w  ho  is  13  years 
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Temh  becomes  the  father  of  Abraham  at  about  five-and-twenty ; 

birth  of  Abraham  .  .  .  .  .  .20 

Tendi  has  a  second  son,  llaran  (Abraham.  5)  .  .  .  30 

Ifaran  becomes  the  father  of  Lot  at  about  fivc-and-twenty, 
(Abraham,  30).  .  .  .  .  .  .55 

Terah  removes  from  l"r  to  llaran  with  Abraham  his  son,  and  Ins 
wife  Sarai,  and  with  his  grandson,  Lot,  in  the  year  70,  or  some¬ 
what  earlier. 

Ter.ah  dies  (Abraham,  15),  .—j  .  .  .  ,70 

Abraham  emigrates  to  Canaan  five  years  later,  at  50.” 

As  it  stands,  the  first  line  of  this  table  reads  rather  oddly  ; 
for  we  have  the  birth  of  both  father  and  sou  (Nahor  and  Terah) 
taking  place  in  the  very  same  year,  wdiieh  is  somewhat 
extraordinary,  even  for  the  East.  There  is  a  lapsus  culamiy  no 
doubt,  and  for  “birth  of  Nahor”  wo  must  read,  “birth  of 
Terah.”  Tt  show's,  however,  the  hasty  manner  in  which  an 
author  can  write  who  undertakes  to  correct  Moses,  when  we 
find  this  egregious  blunder  repeated  on  the  very  next  page, 
where  we  have  the  following  resume  : — 

“  From  Arph.ixcd  to  the  birth  of  Nahor  .  .  033  years. 

From  Nahor’s  birth  to  the  death  of  Terah  .  .  70  „ 

From  the  death  of  Terah  (Abrahiuu’s  tive-and-fortieth 
year)  to  the  removal  to  Canaan  .  .  .  5  „ 


1,008  „ 

Lv  adding  these  1 ,008  years  to  his  date  of  Abraham’s  removal 
to  Canaan,  w'hich  is  h.(’.  2877,  he  gets  n.c.  3885  for  the  . 
beginning  of  the  ethnological  history.  Since  the  former  epoch 
is  onlv  130  vears  hiirher  than  his  date  for  the  Descent  into 
Egypt,  or  little  more  than  half  the  interval  usually  iinaginecl 
to  be  interposed  betw’ccn  the  two  events  in  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
we  must,  of  course,  not  be  unprepared  for  fresli  instances  of 
the  same  slashing  criticism  upon  the  sacred  text,  for  which  our 
author  fancies  he  has  so  peculiar  a  vocation,  and  apart  from 
whose  sanatory  processes  it  stands  no  chance,  as  ho  is  always 
pissionately  telling  us,  of  passing  muster  in  the  eyes  of 
”  nifKlcm  s(‘ience.”  We  will  not  afUict  our  readers  with  the 
details,  but  shall  content  ourselves  w’ith  expressing  our  strong 
reprobation  of  the  whole  of  this  jiicce  of  Kationalist  legerde- 
Piain,  and  esp(»cially  at  the  levitv  w’ith  wdiich  tht^  miraculous 
birth  of  Isaac  in  Abraham’s  IbOth  year  is  dis|K)S(‘d  of. 

M  hen  we  remember  the  stress  laid  bv  8t.  Paul  ujion  this 
supernatural  event,  it  is  pi'rfectly  n^volting  to  find  it  cisdly 
cashiered  w'ith  the  cusL>marv  commonplace :  “  A  historian 

can  make  nothing  of  this  statement.”  “That  a  greylxard  of 
a  hundred  years,”  it  is  added,  “  should  l>ecome  the  father  of  a 
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child  is  nowlioro  more  irajx)ssiblc  tlian  in  a  land  of  early 
development,  like  Syria  and  Canaan.”  No>y,  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  tlie  lH)ok  of  Genesis  does  not  speak  of 
Isaac’s  birth  as  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  but  as  inii*a- 
culous,  and  thus  it  was  understood  by  St.  Paul.  Hence,  if  God, 
witli  whom,  according  to  tlie  llible,  if  not  according  to  ‘*  lutKleni 
science,”  all  things  are  possible,  did  not  promise  and  ])erfonn 
this  im]>ossibility  for  Abraham,  the  whole  account  is  simply 
false  in  woof  and  warp  ;  and  to  attenn)t  to  extract  history  from 
it,  is  like  trying  to  milk  a  bull,  llunsen  fancies  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  filling.his  pail  with  the  taurine  milk, — ^^a  clear  miracle, 
if  the  problem  have  really  been  solved,  and  a  fresh  corrohoratioii 
of  Mr.  Rogers’s  singular  discovery  in  his  controversy  with  Mr. 
Newman,  that  what  is  impossible  with  God  may  be  possible 
with  men.  Rut,  banter  apart,  it  is  quite  painful  to  find  a  man 
of  such  strong  Christian  sympathies  as  the  Chevalier,  so  stub¬ 
bornly  wrong-headed  on  the  subject  of  miracles.  To  a  man 
who  sincerely  believes  in  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  with 
which  fact,  as  the  ajmstle  tells  us,  the  whole  Gospel  stands  or 
falls,  the  inspired  narrative  of  Isaac’s  birth  ought  not  to  be  such 
an  insuj)crable  stumbling-block.  And  as  to  one  who  does  not 
admit  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  according  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  we  cannot  conceive  what  claim  he  can  put  in  to  be 
considered  a  Christian  at  all. 

Oil  the  frowardness  of  a  prejudiced  science,”  however, 
the  faith  of  a  church  is  always  amply  avenged  by  tlie  huj^e 
cnxlulity  of  scepticism.  Those  who  are  squeamish  about  the 
Si*ripture  history,  even  when  unencumbered  with  miracles, 
always  make  amends  by  swallowing  Manetho,  Rerosus,  and 
Sanchuniathon.  We  have  already  seen  the  ca|iacity  of  the 
Chevalier’s  appetite  for  the  strong  moat  of  “the  flesh-}K)ts  of 
Lgypt.”  Rut  the  crowning  instance  has  yet  to  be  mentioned. 
M  ill  it  be  believed  that  he  gravely  treats  as  perfectly  accn'dittnl 
history,  ^lanetho’s  dynasties  of  gods,  demigods,  and  ghosts, 
who  art'  said  by  that  veracious  historian  to  have  reigned  before 
Mencs,  the  tirst  human  Pharoah,  during  a  peritsl  of 
years  ^  A\  e  lielieve  he  is  the  tirst  to  take  by  the  hand  these 
Tigyptian  Pre-Adamites,  to  whom  his  prinltH^essors  have  one  and 
all  shahbilv  given  the  cold  shoulder.  His  consisti'iicv  in  this 
resjKH't  IS,  we  aibnit,  exemplary.  For  it  really  would  be  luird 
to  say  why  the  human  Pharoahs  should  be  taken,  and  their  gjnl- 
shi})s  ami  ghostships  left.  Runsen  fullv  anticipates  bringing 
about  a  reaction  in  favour  of  these  divine  mummies,  and  takes 
great  credit  to  himself  for  adding  so  many  thousands  of  years 
to  the  history  of  the  human  race.  This  djscoveiy ,  he  btdieves, 
he  is  now  able  to  announce  to  the  world  as  “a  matter  ot  lact  ot 
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historical  science,’*  imd  he  even  flatters  himself  that  he  shall 
lx*  hailed  hereafter  on  account  of  it  as  the  Galileo  of  chrono- 
log}'.  In  his  “  Christianity  and  Mankind  **  he  had  already 
hinted  at  some  strange  theory  of  the  kind,  and  we  now  learn 
on  what  sort  of  foundations  these  sixteen  millennia  of  oblivion 
and  darkness  rest.  In  the  preface  to  his  fourth  book  he 

8UVS : — 

tf 

“The  memorials  of  documentary  national  history  reach  back  to 
about  t,(XX)  years  before  our  era,  and  a  Ion"  foretime  and  primeval 
age  necessarily  precede  them,  if,  for  reasons  which  our  Fifth  Book 
developes,  we  set  these  down  at  from  (>,(i()0  to  9,000  years  for 
Egypt,  and  at  from  15,000  to  1(»,0(K)  years  for  the  human  race,  this  is 
not  arbitrariness  and  presumption  on  the  part  of  the  inquirer ;  but 
simply  emancipation  from  an  erroneous  arbitrariness  which  throws 
everything  into  confusion.  The  first  epoch  of  the  historical  human  race 
demands  at  least  that  space  ;  and,  as  its  starting-point,  the  twentieth 
millennium  before  our  era  presents  the  first  eligible  point  of  time. 
He  who  imagines  this  to  be  iiisullicient  would  jiccortlingly  have  to 
go  21, (HK)  years  farther  back  ;  for  our  earth  even  that  would  bo 
quite  a  late  time,  but  I  find  no  reason  to  go  back  a  second  telluric- 
solar  period.” 

After  reading  this  passage,  with  more  to  the  sfimo  effect,  we 
eagerly  turned  to  the  fifth  book  for  the  promised  information  as 
to  Egypt’s  **  foretime,”  and  found,  as  we  ex|)ected,  that  the 
statements  of  Manetho  as  to  the  divine  kings  who  reigned 
before  Menes  w^ere  the  ”  reasons”  on  which  such  a  vast  super¬ 
structure  had  been  erocti‘d  by  our  chronological  Pugin.  The 
Munethonian  fragment  is  as  follows: — 

“The  first  [man]  in  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians  is  Heplurstus, 
who  is  also  celebrated  amongst  them  as  the  inventor  of  fire.  From 
him  proceeded  Helius ;  afterwards  Agathoda'inon ;  then  Cronus; 
then  Osiris ;  afterwards  Typhon,  the  brother  of  Osiris ;  lastly. 
Horns,  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis.  These  were  the  first  w  ho  r(‘igned 
amongst  the  Egyptians.  Down  to  Bydis  the  royal  authority  was 
transmitted  successively  in  uninterrupted  series  during  years. 

After  the  gods,  heroes  reigned  for  1,255  years;  then,  again,  other 
hings  reigned  1,817  years;  then  thirty  other  Memphite  kings  for 
1,790  years  ;  then  ten  other  Thinite  kings,  350  years.  A  dynasty  of 
Mai  les  and  Heroes  then  followed  during  5,81,3  years.” 

The  Chevalier’s  view'  of  these  inb'resting  revelations  may  lx? 
summed  up  briefly  thus:  Of  the  13,900  years  assigned  to 
the  gcxls,  he  can  make  nothing, and  offers  no  explanation;  only', 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  his  pn^lecessors,  he  is  certain  that 
Bydis,  whom  Jambliehus  sf.*ems  to  make  a  priest  of  the  Egyptian 
god  Ammon,  was  not  the  last  monarch  of  this,  hut  the  first  of 
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the  following  series.  The  kings  of  this  latter  series  he  thinks 
are  improperly  styled  “Heroes,”  by  Eusebius,  especially  since 
Herodotus  expressly  affirms  that  no  heroes  or  demigiKls  were 
known  to  the  Egyptian  mythology.  They  should  have 
culled  “Justitied’^  or  “  lUessed,”  which  in  the  national  idiom 
simply  meant  “  Deceased,”  for  which  the  term  “  Planes  ”  is  also 
nothing  more  than  an  improper  rendering.  For  their  reijjn 
he  reads  with  Lepsius  1,855  instead  of  1,255,  although  this 
emendation  is  contradicted  by  the  summing  up  in  Ihisehius, 
who  makes  the  grand  total  of  the  divine  reigns  to  be  24,^20 
years,  a  round  number  which  is  only  five  short  of  the  actual 
amount.  This  correction  enables  Bunsen  with  some  plausibility 
to  assume  that  Eusebius,  “  with  his  wonted  carelessness,”  has 
re|)eattHl  in  his  last  item,  us  though  it  were  a  new  one,  the  four 
preceding  series,  the  reigns  of  which  would  thus  together 
amount  to  5,812  years,  or  only  one  year  short  of  tlic  nuinbiT 
assigiuKl  to  the  last  dynasty.  Hence  the  following  reconstruc¬ 
tion: — 


“  After  the  gods  reigned  the  Blessed 
Then  other  kings  , 

Then  other  kings  (Memphites) 

Then  other  kings  (Thinites) 


.  IjBoo  years  (text  1,255) 
.  1,«17 
.  1,790 


Sum  of  the  dominion  of  the  Mortals  before 

Menea  .....  *5,812  „ 

(5,8i:i) 

In  other  words,  the  lists  of  actual  human  kings  Ix'fore  Mcnes, 
not  mertdy  provincial  princes,  but  such  as  claimed  to  reign  either 
over  the  whole  of  Upper  or  Lower  Egypt,  give  us  almost  0,000 
years.” 


After  the  Chevalier’s  hazardous  manipulations,  will  our 
readers  allow  us  an  ex|K'riment  or  two  on  this  fragment  1  It 
is  really  a  shame  that  so  genial  a  knight  should  have  Ikh'U 
imp>stHl  u^x)n  by  the  men  in  buckram  of  this  Egyptian 
Falstatf.  ^lark  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  the  braggart  down. 

We  first  cite  honest  old  Herodotus  into  court,  lie  states 
(ii.,  142),  “  from  information  wdiich  he  receivt'd  ”  from  the 
Eg}'])tinn  priests,  that  from  Menes  to  Sethos  (whom  Africanus 
cidls  Zt't)  wen' 841  genenitions,  and  11,840  years.  lie  means 
to  Amasis,  the  last  monarch  Indore  the  Bersian  (’omjuest,  down 
to  w’hom  he  ri'ckons  in  all  his  other  computations.  Correcting 
this  tuemoritr  or  calami  (as,  indeed,  lie  him  si  f  does  partially 

in  the  next  chapter,  where  he  assigns  the  same  number  of 
years  not  to  841  generations,  which  bring  us  only  to  Sethos, 
but  to  845,  which  carry  us  doxvn  to  Amasis),  we  procinnl  to 
compare  this  astounding  chronology’  with  that  of  Manctho. 
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Botwcon  the  first  year  of  Monos  and  tho  last  of  Amasis  in  the 
Africanic  Manetho,  Bocckh,  counting  continuously  throuyhout, 
makes  5,177  years.  Tho  difference  between  tliis  number  and 
that  ill  Herodotus  is  6,103  years,  which  is  precisely  the  sum  of 
the  last  two  items  (5,813  and  350)  of  Manetho’s  divine  chrono¬ 
logy,  and  brings  us,  therefore,  to  the  first  year  of  tho  first  of 
those  ten  Thinite  kings.  lie,  therefore,  must  have  been  a  Menes 
the  Thinite  before  Menes  the  Thinite !  Hut,  ])erhaps,  our 
readers  would  like  to  know"  the  names  of  the  wdiole  ten  kings 
belonging  to  this  interesting  dynasty,  and  if  so,  Hunsen  s 
friend  Eratosthenes  is  quite  ready  to  oblige  us.  Hero  they  are 
as  large  us  life  : — 


I.  Menes  tho  Thinite 

reigned 

.  (?2 

years 

11.  Athothes 

•  • 

.  59 

,, 

III.  Athothes  II. 

•  • 

.  32 

,, 

IV.  Miabies 

•  • 

.  19 

,1 

V.  Peinphos 

• 

.  18 

»» 

VI.  Moiueheiri 

•  • 

.  79 

VII.  Stoiehosares 

•  • 

.  () 

,, 

nil.  (losormies 

•  • 

.  30 

,, 

IX.  I^lares  . 

•  • 

.  26 

,, 

X.  Anoyphis 

•  • 

.  20 

Total 


.  351  years. 


These  surprising  coincidences  will  be  enough,  one  w'ould 
imagine,  to  open  the  eyes  of  tlie  most  prejiidicc'd  h]gypfologer. 
Herodotus  and  Manetho  evidently  slied  mast  important  and 
valuable  light  upon  the  highly  artificial  structure  of  ^lanetho^s 
work.  Kings,  held  to  bo  merely  human  and  commonplace,  have 
manifestly  been  apotheosized  to  the  tune  of  more  than  six 
thousand  years,  by  tho  Egyptian  priest,  whom  Hunsen  thus 
revertuitly  addresses : — 

“Truth  have'T  sought  at  thy  hands — truth  have  1  found  by  thine  aid.” 

It  is  by  moans  of  our  German  friend’s  other  great  authority, 
Eratosthenes,  that  the  highly  curious  fact  is  demonstrated, 
beyond  the  jwssibility  of  cavil.  The  difference  of  a  year,  in 
the  two  ancient  winters,  between  the  totals  for  the  ten  Thinite 
l^i^igs,  lieginning  w"ith  Menes,  no  one  will  make  a  difheultv. 
Manetho  has  simply  roundcnl  off  the  351  into  3*>0.  If 
we  supiKise  that  the  1,790  years  for  the  thirty  Memphite 
kings  is  similarly  rounded  off^fixim  the  more  ragged  J,78ft,  or 
one  year  less,  w’e  stumble  at  once  upon  a  fresh  dis<*oveiw"  of  no 
less  interest  and  moment.  These  thirty  kinos  are  nothing  else 
fhan  the  prototype  of  the  thirty  dynasties,  which  in  Africanus, 
(iccordtHg  to  Bo<^ckfts  construction^  whose  truth  here  again  vindi- 
categ  itself,  reign  during  5,367  or  1,789x3  years  exactly! 
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Otlier  no  less  convincing  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  the 
outrageous  imposture,  of  which  Jluiisen  and  the  Kg>'])tologt*rs 
at  larg(»  are  the  passive  duj)es,  must  be  forborne  at  present,  for 
want  of  the  necessary  space.  The  general  conclusion  is,  that 
Manetho  is  only  an  older  and  rather  cleverer  SIMoxIo^>>,  so  tliat 
it  is  no  wonder  if  thase  who,  like  Lepsius,  and  the  other  Uerliu 
sacauiny  were  so  unwary  lately  as  to  allow  themselves  to  k' 
victimized  by  the  moclem  forger,  have  fallen  into  the  toils  of 
that  wily  Greek’s  ancient  forerunner.  “  Cunningly  devistd 
fables  have  taken  in  the  philosophers  and  historical  critics, 
at  all  events.  Whether  the  humble  believers  in  the  llihle 
without  “  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,”  have  thus  “  become 
fools,”  is  another  question. 

^Ir.  Itouse’s  brochure  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read;  but 
the  only  fruit  of  our  pains  is  our  being  enabled  to  assure  our 
readers  tliat  they  may  save  themselves  the  vexation.  Ihinscn 
and  the  Kgyptologers  have  not  solved  the  problem  :  Mr.  House 
does  not  even  understand  what  the  problem  is. 


Art.  III.— liturgies  AND  FItKE  FRAYKll. 

1.  Chapter  on  Liturgies.  By  the  Rev.  C.  AV.  Baird.  A\  itli  Prt'face 
and  Apptuidix  by  the  Rev.  T.  Binney.  Knight  Son.  lS5ti. 

2.  Form  or  Frenlom  :  Colloquies  on  Liturgies,  dackson  &  AN  alford. 
Ik  A  liihlieal  Liturgy.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Thomas.  Part  1.,  Second 

Edition.  Ward  &  Co. 

AVk  Indieve  there  are  Nonconformists,  even  of  the  more 
educattnl  class,  who  scarcely  know,  or  have  very  little  con- 
siderinl,  the  modes  of  Protestant  Christian  worship  in  the 
congregations  of  foreign  countries?,  AVhile  the  use  of  unwritten 
prayers  is  known  by  them  as  the  practice  of  all  Congregation- 
alists  in  Britain,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  and  Free  Cli arch 
of  Scotland,  tlie  use  of  Liturgies  is  usually  thought  ot  as 
ptH.*uliar  to  the  churches  which  adhere  to  Diocesan  Episcopacy. 
Mast,  it  is  true,  may  lie  aware,  either  from  reading  or  observa¬ 
tion,  tliat  foreign  Reformed  churidies,  not  Episcopalian,  retain, 
in  i>art,  the  Liturgical  mode  of  worship  ;  but  the  habits  of 
those  churches,  Ix'ing  distant  and  seldom  witnessed,  have  been 
little  attendcHl  to  bv  them. 

Iho  work  of  Mr.  Baird  has  brought  the  modes  of  Protestant 
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worship  on  the  Continent  more  prominently  into  notice.  We 
are  glad  that  it  has  been  republished  here,  lor  all  liicts  relative 
to  80  important  a  subject  should  be  known.  The  knowledge  of 
these  may,  perhaps,  induce  some  moditication  of  opinions, 
which  have  been  held  without  advcrtcuice  to  the  usages  of  other 
times  or  other  communities.  Mr.  lliniiey  has  our  best  thanks 
for  having  not  merely  edited  the  work,  but  enhanced  its  value 
by  a  preface,  and  an  appendix  of  some  extent,  on  the  (piestion — 
“Are  Dissenters  to  have  a  Liturgy?’^  written  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  ability  and  candour. 

The  facts  set  forth  bv  Mr.  Daird  remind  us,  that  manv  of 
those  rrcsbyteriaii  I'rotestants,  who  sulfered  most  for  their 
faith,  were  in  the  habit  of  using  precoinj)osed  prayers;  and  it 
surely  follows  that  we  should  neither  depn'ciate  those  Christians 
on  account  of  their  use  of  forms,  nor  even  the  ibrms  themselves, 
us  if  implving  or  inducing  a  want  of  spirituality.  The  use  of 
them,  in  tlio  signal  instances  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Walden- 
ses,  has  concurred  with  a  most  devout  fervour,  and  stea<lfast 
readiness  to  encounter  the  heaviest  persecutions.  **  Even  the 
excited  bands  of  the  Camisards  in  the  south  were  accustomed 
to  celebrate  with  regularity  their  ancient  services.  The  worship 
of  the  desert  was  the  same  as  in  times  of  freedom  :  Liturgical 
prayers,  the  singing  of  psalms,  preaching,  SiC.”  {De  luliccy 
cited  hy  llaird.)  ‘‘It  was  in  the  act  of  repeating  the 
Morning  Prayer  of  Calvings  Liturgy,  that  the  last  moments  of 
Coligny’s  life  were  spent.’*  AVhilc  “confined  to  his  l)ed  hy  the 
wound  he  had  received  from  an  assassin,  he  Hvnt  for  his 
chaplain,  to  engage  with  him  in  the  customary  devotions. 
M  hile  following  the  familiar  words  thus  uttered,  he  was 
attacked  hy  the  band  of  murderers.”  (Jlchioircfi  de  CoiKftnjy  in 
ihid,)  AV  e  are  led  to  ask — What  could  j)ublic  servictss  of  “  fn*(» 
prayer”  have  done  more,  in  or  for  these  confessors  and  martyrs, 
than  make  them  ready  either  for  prison  or  for  death  ? 

It  will  be  scarcely  averred  that  those  noble  suffiTcrs,  the 
pastor  Kabaut,  Marolles,  Chains,  the  counsellor  Lefehvre  (this 
last  endured  sixteen  years  of  noisome  and  cruel  bondage  for  his 
faith),  would  have  been  more  spiritual  and  hen)ic,  if  they  had 
not  l)cen  brought  up  in  the  use  of  a  Liturgy. 

Die  truth  is,  although  we  find  in  some  forms  what  we  deem 
^scriptural,  and  could  not  honestly  adopt,  it  no  way  follows 
that  forms,  as  such,  are  necessariU’  either  unscript ural  or  un- 
pr^»fitahle. 

The  question,  as  between  the  be.st  Liturgy  that  is,  or  is  to  1m‘, 
and  the  metho<l  termed  “free  prayer,”  is  a  question  of  exjM*- 
diency  (as  Paley  admits)  lietween  two  lawful  practi(‘es.  “  1V<»- 
^ncerted  forms  of  public  devotion  ”  (he  justly  states,  Mot\ 
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Philofi.,  vol.  ii.  p.  57)  arc  ‘‘neither  enjoined  in  Scripture  nor 
forbidden/'  As  to  the  “history  of  Liturgies,"  in  the  first 
three  ages  of  the  Church — a  subject  far  too  large  for  us  now  to 
enter  up)n — no  candid  reader  will  examine  Clarkson’s  treatise  on 
it,*  without  allowing  that  the  proof  for  an  invariable  and  iiinwstd 
form  in  those  ages  is  utterly  defective,  or  rather,  perhaj)s,  null. 

But  the  (juestion,  thus  left  open  in  Scripture,  is  of  much 
imiK)rtanec,  os  one  of  Christian  expediency  and  spiritual 
profit. 

We  shall  attempt  some  estimate  of  the  arguments  on  each 
side ;  this  will  involve  further  notice  of  the  facts  which  Mr. 
Baird  has  ably  stated,  and  of  the  opinions  which  both  he  and 
Mr.  Binney,  and  the  ingenious  “  Colloqiiist”  for  “freedom,” 
respectively  espouse;  and  will  thus  be  a  review,  though  not 
forimdly,  of  each.  Those  arguments  we  think  may  be  illus- 
tratinl,  and  in  a  measure,  tcstc<l,  by  j)utting  an  imagined  case 
of  a  secular  kind ;  wdiich,  though  it  cannot  be  parallel,  may  be 
applicable  in  the  way  of  partial  analogy'. 

It  is  conceivable  that  in  some  ancient  monarchy — or  In  the 
isle  of  Ut()])ia,  if  the  reader  prefer — it  might  be  a  custom  for 
several  iKKlies  of  the  nation,  to  offer,  respeitively,  frequent 
periodical  addresses,  both  of  petition  and  loy’al  homage,  to  their 
sovereign,  whom  we  shall  assume  to  be  the  best  among  earthly 
rulers.  Such  a  8up})osition  may'  be  the  less  inadmissible,  if  wo 
call  to  mind  the  statute  of  Darius’s  presidtuits, — none  “  shall  ask 
a  ^H'tition  of  anv  Cod  or  man — save  of  thee,  O  king.”  TiCt  it,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  be  admitted,  and  then  be  inquired — hat 
would  bi'  the  probable  manner  and  method  of  such  periodical 
addresses  ? 

We  shall  suppose  the  good  king  to  allow  that  sundry 
councils  of  loyal  and  discreet  persons  should  regulate  or  recom¬ 
mend  the  st'vertd  modes  of  conductings  them  respeetively.  From 
the  gtxnl  senst'  of  the  islanders,  we  mav  conclude  that  the 
deliverv  of  them  would  he  assigned  to  })ersons  (pialifud  for 
cx])n\ssing  the  joint  feelings  and  wishes  of  such  assiunhlics.  It 
is  likely'  that  they’  would  Ik?  partly'  in  precomposc'd  forms  of 
language,  road  or  recited  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  most  unlikely,  that 
there  should  l)o  only'  one  form,  and  this  invarhible, — having  a 
fixinl  sameness  through  all  its  repetitions.  It  is  to  us  also  highly 
prolmble — the  leader’s  office  being  given  to  compi'tcnt  |H‘rsqj^s 
— that  many  expressions  of  veneration  and  gratitude,  and 
spevial  jH'titions  adapted  to  new'  and  vary’ing  circumstances, 

•  A  PUconrso  concerning  Liturgies.  By  the  late  learned  and  judicioui 
divine,  Mr.  David  Clarkson.  London.  1081).  (Clarkson's  Select  NNorki- 
London.  lU4r».} 
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would  be  left  to  be  shaped  and  varied,  Iwth  os  to  matter  and 
diction,  at  the  discretion  of  those  appointed  leaders. 

We  may  suppose  the  further  custom,  of  having  those 
addresses  to  the  king  followed  by  discourses  to  those  who  had 
joined  in  them,  touching  their  privileges  and  duties,  jx)litical 
aud  social.  Now,  it  is  all  but  certain,  that  these  would  not 
consist,  week  after  week,  of  one  and  the  same  “  homily  ;  that 
the  discourses  would  ditier  with  the  occasions,  or  even  for 
variety’s  sake.  The  same  topics  would,  no  doubt,  occur :  the 
just  and  beneficent  acts  of  the  ruler — the  desires  and  duties  of 
the  subjects ; — but,  naturally  and  fitly,  certain  points  of  these 
would  be  more  enlarged  on  at  one  time,  some  at  another.  The 
discourses,  we  cannot  doubt,  would  be  free  and  diversified  as  to 
order  of  topics  and  as  to  jdiraseology :  the  capacity  of  the  selected 
spokesman  would  allow  this ;  and  either  special  occurrences,  or 
a  ^neral  feeling  of  preference,  would  often  prompt  it. 

liut,  if  such  degrees  of  variety  and  freedom  would  be  certainly 
used  in  admonitions  to  the  people,  still  more,  as  we  judge, 
they  would  be  introduced  in  portions  of  the  addresses  to  the 
prince ;  because  the  topics  of  these  would,  idmost  necessarily, 
be  at  once  more  general  and  more  defined  or  limited  ;  and  from 
veneration  for  the  monarch,  there  would  be  still  less  likelihood 
of  any  trespass  there  over  the  bounds  of  the  appropriate  and 
iKK’oniing. 

Discerning  readers  must  have  noted  our  purposed  applica¬ 
tion — If  such  would  be  the  probable  and  best  practict)  in  the 
case  supposed,  is  not  the  presumptive  inference  deducible,  that 
such  at  least  might  be  the  wisest  and  most  profitable  methods, 
both  in  religious  exhortation,  and  in  public  religious  worship  ? 

Some,  we  quite  foresee,  will  contend  that  no  true  analogy 
exists,  and  that  our  inference  is,  therefore,  groundless.  AVe  must 
leave  such  to  their  own  mode  of  vision  ;  to  us  analogy  in  the 
cases  is  evident ;  and  the  inference  proj)ortionably  fair  and 
valid.* 

The  objection,  indeed,  is  very  common,  that  a  diversity  and 
freedom  might  be  suitable  in  addresses  to  a  human  ruler,  which 
would  be  most  irreverent  in  approaching  the  Majesty  of  heaven  ; 
and  that  thus,  although  in  treating  of  addressi's  to  a  king,  wc 
Blight  argue,  with  some  fairness,  from  the  chara(;ter  of  discourses 
made  to  his  people,  it  is  anything  but  allowable  to  argue,  that 
because  public  discourses  to  men  may  projK*rly  lx*  varied  or  even 

*  AVe  perceive,  since  writing  the  above,  that  the  same  analogy  has  been 
though  to  a  dilFerent  end,  by  Bishop  I’atrick,  who  writes.  “  It  is 
natural  for  men  to  be  careful  w’hcn  they  have  petitions  or  thanks  to  prefer 
unto  earthly  gods,  that  they  may  be  delivered  in  a  decent  and  grave  funn 
of  words.” 
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exteni|X)ranoous,  thoroforo,  public  prayers  or  adorations  to  Ood 
inav  be  so.  Hut  this  we  think  a  sophism.  For  while  prayers 
unci  adorations  are  addresses  to  God,  religions  discourst  s  arc 
quite  as  truly  and  iinnuHliately  discourses  of  God,  concornintT 
or  relating  to  him ;  and  we  maintain — though  at  tirst  view  it 
may  be  denied — that  as  much  reverence  or  caution  is  called  for 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other  ;  because,  although  direct  addresses  to 
the  Most  High  are  much  more  solemn  in  themselves,  there  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  much  moro  hazard ^  that  in  speaking  of  Him 
— of  the  Divine  ways  and  will,  and  of  man's  relations  to  the 
awful  and  mysterious  Deity — there  may  be  deeper  and  more 
dangerous  questions  nishly  started  and  unwisely  handled.  S) 
likewise*,  in  our  supposed  case,  there  would  be  much  more  hazard 


in  the  “discourses,"  than  in  the  “addresses  more  risk  of  dis¬ 


pleasing  the  soven  ign  in  spemking  of  him,  of  his  acts,  of  his 
pivmisi's,  and  of  the  duties  and  hopes  of  the  subjects  towards 
him,  than  would  (H*cur  in  direct  addresses,  however  tV(‘e  and 


various,  made  to  himself ;  and,  in  like  manner,  as  we  be  lieve, 


the  danger  of  error  and  rashness  is  greater  in  “  free"  discourses 
OK  G(kI,  than  in  “free  "  prayers  to  God.  Yet  we  quite  acce'de 
to  the  opinion,  that  free  prayer  in  public,  from  its  in(»st 
solemn  and  all-important  character  of  direct  communion  with 
tile  Most  High,  calls  for  preparation  or  premeditation  even 
more  than  the  jireaching  of  the  gospel.  Hut,  tlu*n,  it  is 
more  peculiarly  a  spiritual  ])reparation  which  is  needful,  and 
not  HO  much  an  intellectual  prejiaration,  or  choice*  of  words 
and  connexion  or  order  of  thoughts.  This  also  mav,  indeed, 
in  some  dcgri'c  be  good  and  protitable  ;  but  it  is  not  so  (‘ssential, 
or  does  not  ri'qiiin*  to  be  so  complete,  ns  in  the  case  of  jm'ach- 
ing ;  for  this  reason — Discourses  to  others,  concerning  Divine 
things,  are  more  commonly,  and  ought  to  be,  perluqis,  more 
strictly  than  they  often  are,  directed  to  some  one  ])roniinent 
tcqiic.  M  bile  they  relate  indirectly  to  all  evangelic  truths, 
they  should  ])oint  espi'cially  to  some  one  asp  et  or  depart nuiit 
of  those  truths  :  whereas,  the  prayers^  whether  pre-comp)>('d  or 
not,  ought  always  to  touch  or  glance  on  erertj  part  of  truth — on 
all  the  topics  of  confession,  thanksgiving,  want,  and  entreaty. 

The  parallel  to  them  would  be,  a  discourse  which,  without 
any  single  text,  or  with  a  text  which  was  but  as  a  motto,  should 
rungi*  cursorily  over  the  whole  field  of  revealed  truth,  ^ach  a 
discourse — to  a  mind  familiar  with  Scripture  truth,  would  m*cd 
ccmiparatively  little  intellectual  preparation,  or  even,  sometimes 
none.  Prejiaration  of  heart  would  be  impirtant  for  it,  and  so, 
still  more,  for  unwritten  prayers  ;  but  this  would  in  each  case 
sutik*e. 

It  will  Ik?  gathered  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  though  it 
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mav  not  have  been  expeeted  from  our  ])repos^es8ions,  that  our 
iu(hmient  inclines  to  the  introduction  of  some  brief  Idturgicul 
forms,  more  or  less  diverse,  and  to  be  either  used  in  succession 
or  selected  optionally,  but  always  in  conjunction  with  and  as 
auxiluinj  to  “free  prayer;’’  this  latter  being  regulated,  as  to 
collocation  and  proportion,  by  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of 
the  time. 

In  order  to  develope  and  vindicate  these  views,  we  must  offer 
some  outline  of  the  arguments — for  and  against  the  Anglican 
forms  as  they  are  ; — for  and  against  forms,  as  such,  when 
modified,  abridged,  and  diversified  ; — and,  lastly,  for  and  against 
free  or  unwritten  prayer. 

First,  for  the  Anglican  formularies,  just  as  they  arc.  It  is 
well  known  that  many  devout  Christians  entertain  a  reverence 
and  love  which  deprecate  all  change :  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  it 
appc'ars,  that  even  after  omissions  and  alterations,  which  in 
amount  would  not  be  great,  but  in  quality  and  effect  important, 
there  would  still  be  ground  of  objection  both  to  the  length  of 
these  services,  and,  still  more,  to  the  rcrhal  sameness  of  a  great 
part  of  them,  week  after  week,  and  even  day  after  day.  We 
Cimnot  but  believe  that  a  sort  of  deadening  effect  is  produced  on 
manv  minds  bv  the  reiteration  of  unvarving  forms,  having  no 
free  prayer  conjoined  with  them.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  principle  of  entire  uniformity  is  far  from  being  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Anglican  ritual;  inasmuch  as  options  are  given  of 
several  “canticles,”  and  there  is  a  continued  change  of  the 
collects.  The  principle  of  some  variety  is  thus  admitted  and 
acted  on.  We  should  feel  much  more  than  most  Anglicans 
appear  to  do,  that  this  small  variety  ought  to  l)e  much  extended, 
by  the  frecpient  provision  of  at  least  two  or  three  prayers,  con¬ 
fessions,  and  thanksgivings  for  optional  us(',  where  there  is 
now  but  one,  as  well  as  the  more  frequent  alternation  where 
choice  is  already  given.  Very  many  of  the  j)rayer.s  which  that 
Liturgv  provides  we  cordia  ny  esteem  and  admire  (though  not 
with  the  sort  of  idolizing  attachment  expn'ssed  by'  some  who 
use  it) ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  unbiassed  minds  to  doubt  that 
short  jirayers  of  differing  ])hraseology,  yet  of  quite  equal 
excellence,  might  be  comiHised,  for  use  alternatelv,  or,  if  more 
than  two,  in  rotation  with  those  used  at  present.  Nor — although 
habit  may’  create  a  contrary  feeling — can  we  doubt  that  such 
variations  would  be  advantageous  for  those  who  use  forms,  as 
tending  to  obviate  distaste  in  some,  and  to  check  thoughtless 
formalism  in  others.  That  fault,  however,  as  we  mu.st  deem  it, 
of  constant  verbal  sameness,  as  respc'cts  the  “  confession  ”  with 
which  their  Liturgical  service  begins,  is  found  also  in  the 
“lorm  of  Church  Prayers  drawn  up,”  Mr.  llaird  states,  “by 
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(  ulvin  hiin8<‘lf,  and  used  in  Switzerland,  France/’  &c.  Tin's 
“  confession/’  and  that  which  eoinmenees  the  Anglican  service, 
are  both  g<K>d  ;  hut  we  judge  that  in  neither  case— eapeciallv  in 
the  latter,  where  the  o|K‘ning  phrases  are  more  peculiar— can 
the  constant  return  of  an  unvaried  commencement  be  without 
disjidvuntage,  es|xviully  for  the  mind  of  him  who  olHciates.  It 
is  clear,  from  Mr.  llaird’s  statements,  that  the  persecuted  I’ro- 
testants  of  France  whom  we  have  mentioned,  were  under  “  no 
coutinemeut  to  forms,”  and  that  the  use  of  free  prayer  was 
combim‘d  with  them. 


We  proct‘ed  to  advert  to  the  usual  objections  made  to  the 
practice  of  public  “  free  prayer.”  ( hie  of  them — perhaps  the 
most  common  of  all — has  been  .skilfully  urged  by  that  “  jirinceof 
bigots,”  as  he  is  rightly  described  in  the  “  Colloipiies  ”  before 
us,  the  able  and  witty  Dr.  South.  He  says :  “  It  is  manifest 
that  they  [the  people],  not  knowing  beforehand  Avliat  the 
minister  will  say,  must,  as  soon  as  they  do  hear  him,  iirescntly 
busy  and  Ik'stir  tlieir  minds,  both  to  apprehend  and  understand 
the  mi*aning  of  what  they  hear;  and  withal  to  judge  whctluT 
it  lx‘  of  such  a  nature  as  it  is  tit  for  them  to  join  and  concur 
W’ith  him  in  adding,  afterwards,  in  his  more  facetious  manner: 
“  Surely  jicople  cannot  join  in  a  prayer  before  they  understand 
it ;  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  all  capacities  should  prcsiMitly 
and  iminiMliately  undtTstand  what  they  hear,  when,  jiossibly, 
Ilolder-forth  himself  understands  not  what  he  says.”  I’assing 
by  the  small  jt‘st  of  the  last  clause,  we  reckon  the  argument, 
pronounced  “  self-evident  ”  by  its  author,  really  to  posst'ss  no 
weight. 

It  is  much  more  surprising  that  something  nearly  akin  to  it 
has  b(‘en  adyanced  by  the  candid  I'aley :  Joint  jiraycr,”  he 
says,  “is  prayer  in  which  all  70///;  and  not  that  which  one 
alone  in  the  congregation  conceives  and  delivers,  and  (d‘  which 
the  rest  are  merely  hearers.”  (J/or.  iV//7oN.,  yol.  ii.  p.  '">8.)  Dr. 
l*ye  Smith  1  las  justly  spoken  of  this  passage  as  indicating  “a 
scarcely  excusable  ignorance  in  the  acute  author.” 

The  truth  is,  that  all  the  real  C/irustians  j)resent,  and  those' 
who  tit'.vre  to  be  such,  and  even  many  of  those  who  scarcclv 
wish  it.  do  well  “  know  bi'forehand  what  the  minister  will  siiy ;  ’ 
not,  indet'd,  what  irords  he  will  use,  nor  in  what  order  they  will 
come,  but  they  know  that  the  words  will  be  such  as  are  found 


in^  the  Smiptures;  ami  they  know  (juitc  well  what  the  vudtcr 
will  bo,  what  .sort  of  blessings  will  be  asked  for,  what  sins  will 
Iv  confesst'd,  and  for  what  benefits  thanks  will  l>e  oficred. 
Ihey  all,  therefore,  imnuHiiately  and  clearly  understand,  as  the 
prayer  giH's  on,  and  this  without  ])erceptible  labour  of  mind ; 
^  w  it h  far  loss  effort  than  they  must  have  employed  in 
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order  to  understand  a  sermon  of  Dr.  South,  or  even  **  Ilolder- 
forth’s,”  wlietlier  written  or  unwritten ;  for  in  hearing  those, 
they  would  not  half  so  easily  foreknow  what  was  coming. 
There  is  always  more  reasoning,  more  that  is  difficult  or 
novel,  in  sermons  than  in  prayers.  Yet  indisputably  sermons 
are  aimed  to  reach  all  understandings,  and  to  move  and  touch 
the  alfi'ctions  and  raise  devout  sentiments  at  one  and  the  same 
time:  if  they  do  not  so,  they  fail  of  their  sole  proper  object. 
How  much  more,  then,  may  “  free  prayers  be  believed  to  do 
all  this  simultaneously.  To  advert  again  to  Dr.  South,  we 
doubt  not  that  many  a  poor  woman  of  Hedford  would  have  been 
quite  able — except  scared  or  abashed  by  his  erudite  presence — 
to  give  an  outline  ‘‘  beforehand  ’’  of  what  John  Bunyan  would 
pray  about ,  fully  sufficing  to  show  that  she  and  her  friends 
would  “  ai)prehend,”  and  heartily  join,  in  their  pastor’s  free 
prayer,  without  any  balHing  or  puzzling  exertion  of  their 
faculties,  and  with  a  heartfelt  consciousness  that  it  was — as  they 
perfectly  knew  it  would  be — altogether  “  fit  for  them  to  concur 
with  him  in.” 

Another  objection,  to  which  we  must  advert,  is  not  so  devoid 
of  real  strength.  It  is  said  that  free  or  extemporaneous  prayers 
are  often,  both  in  matter,  diction,  and  ntteraiicc,  not  such  as  the 
truly  devout  and  judicious  would  desire.  Dr.  South  inveighs 
against  those  who  “  throw  out  crude,  sudden,  and  misshapen 
conceptions  in  the  face  of  Infinite  I*erA‘ction  and  alleges  that 
extennK)re  prayers  are  “  fraught  with  nonsense  and  inco¬ 
herence,  confusion  and  impertinence.”  Elsewhere  he  terms 
them  “ramble  and  confused  talk,  babble  and  tautology;”  and, 
again,  “u  saucy,  senseless,  and  extemporary  way  of  spc'aking  to 
God ;”  or,  as  a  variation,  “  compounds  of  incoherence,  profanity, 
and  insulferahle  nonsense.”  Such  instanci's  it  is  possible  there 
niuy  have  been,  or  even  may  yet  be ;  but  we  believe  them  to 
have  been  always  exceedingly  rare;  and  we  can  fully  testify, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  we  liave  cordially  joiiu'd  in  very  many 
extemporaneous  prayers,  even  from  most  ///dearned  men,  to 
which  no  one  word  of  these  charges  could  be  justly  or  even 
colourably  applied.  As  truly  can  we  affirm  of  the  free  prayers 
of  some  (diristian  pastors,  that  they  have  been,  in  every  sense — 
in  true  elevation,  solemnitv,  fervency,  appositeness,  impressive¬ 
ness  highly  preferable  to  any  read  or  reedted  forms  that  we 
nave  heard  or  seen.  At  the  saim^  time  we  acknowledge* 
occasional  instances  of  an  opposite  kind,  wdiere  either  a  certain 
nieugreiu'ss,  or  the  use  and  sonietinii's  tlie  recurrence  of  jdirases 
not  Well  chosen,  or  omissions  or  disproportions  as  to  tojiics,  or  a 
diction  not  duly  simple,  unadeu  ned,  concise,  have  been  faults  t(» 

regretted.  This  is  still  more  strongly  stated,  in  other  terms, 
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hv  Pcrcival  in  the  “  Colloquies’^  (p.  17),  and  by  Dr.  Pyo  Smith 
also,  in  his  admirable  sermon  on  “  Free  IVayer.”  It  should  l^^ 
remarked,  however,  that  those  faults  oceur  likewise,  not  v(tv 
unfrequently,  in  ])rayers  written  and  published  ;  and  it  woulll 
therefore  be  unjust  to  regard  them  as  wholly  aseribable  to  the 
want  of  precomjKisition. 

On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  the  occasional  oecurrence  of 
such  faults— considering  their  conqiarative  rareness — is  far  more 
than  com|K‘nsated  by  the  life,  warmth,  variety,  and  a(la])f(‘diiess 
for  the  time  lx*ing,  which  characterize  the  ‘‘free  ”  method. 

Put  we  think  such  faults,  although  probably  more  rare  than 
heretofore,  conduce  to  make  it  desirable  that  free  prayer  shoidd 
lie  accompanied  or  su]>plemented  by  some  britd*  and  varvinj; 
Liturgical  fomis :  es])ecially  for  this  further  ix'ason,  that  (‘von 
the  ablest  ministers,  from  an  ill  state  of  health,  or  from  juvidiar 
and  op])ressive  trials,  must  be,  at  certain  times,  less  in  tone  for 
free  p!*ayer,  as  well  as  less  “apt  to  teach,”  than  at  others.  If 
tlu»  diviTse  forms  were  of  differing  length,  or  eonstruet(‘d  so  as 
to  admit  abridgment  or  extension,  the  amount  and  (dlort  of  fnv 

ijrayer  (*ould  then  be  duly  accommodated  .to  varying  occasions. 
S' or  do  we  believe  that  this  would  tem])t  good  and  faithful  men 
to  decline  or  curtail  in(fofenfh/  that  portion  of  the  servicts;  and 
in  this  we  speak  to  some  extent  experimentally,  for  havinp; 
liabitually  practised  free  prayer  in  domestic  worship,  but  yet, 
during  indisposition  or  in  times  of  some  mental  agitation  or 
anxi(‘ty,  having  resorted  partially  to  aj)proved  forms,  we  have 
always  felt,  ns  soon  as  tln^se  pressures  were  removed,  the  imme¬ 
diate  desire  to  return  to  a  “  free  ”  expression  of  thought  and 
ft'eling. 

The  chief  motive,  however,  yet  remains  to  be  nnuitiiuied.  It 
has  In'cn  strongly  urged  by  tlie  advocates  and  eulogists  ol  the 
Anglican  Liturgy,  that  in  its  services  the  p('o]>le  largcdy  hear  n 
parff  whereas  in  those  of  l^ritish  Nonconformists  tliey  <le  R<^t 
orally  take  part  at  all.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  ts  a  dcdcct : 

and  its  having  been  often  urged  in  a  calumnious  or  exaggeratcnl 

form  — in  the  shape  of  an  attempt  to  prove  that  with  ns  the 
tH'ople  only  hear  prayer,  and  do  not  pray — will  not  prevent  ns 
from  estimating  and  avowing  the  true  measure  of  our — or  our 
forefathers* — mistake's.  We  know  well,  and  we  have  ('ven  hcanl 
zealous  Anglicans  acknowledge,  that  responses  are  mnch  nn>* 
usenl,  in  Iving  thoughtlessly  or  formally  uttercHl ;  still  we  lHdic^e 
that  primitive  Christian  worship  was  in  part  responsive  of  anti- 
])honal.  As  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the  “  Amen,”  this  sci'ms 
to  be  proveel  by  1  Cor.  xiv.  G;  and  if  our  thanksgivings  and 
prayers  were  more  subdivided  info  j)ortions,  or  si'parated  h\ 
which  we  judgt'  thev  ought  to  bt',  the  oral  Amen 
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Beldoni  hoard — might  become  more  frequent,  without  any 
uiwc'cndy  intcrruj)tion  of  the  minister.  J5ut  we  feel  that, 
besides  this,  tliose  parts  of  the  Anglican  Liturgy  in  which 
re8jH)n8os,  j)roporly  so  called — as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
oral  foUoiciufj  of  the  words  uttered  by  the  clergjunan — are 
introduced,  fonn,  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  their  intrinsic 
goodness  in  the  main,  its  most  valuable  parts. 

AVe  deeply  sliare  the  dislike  spoken  of  in  ^Ir.  llinney’s 
“Appendix,’^  for  anything  like  “f/pb/ythe  cliurcli,”  but  we  could 
make  liglit  of  the  charge  of  aping — from  whatever  quarter  it 
came — wliile  using  tlie  privilege  of  borrowing  what  we  account 
really  good  and  edifying.  Such  loans  would  neither  impoverish 
our  brethren,  nor  disgrace  ourselves.  AVe  believe  that  if  some 
chief  petitions  ofthe  Idtany,  with  the  responses,  and  other  brief 
resjx)nsive  parts  of  the  services,  with  many  of  the  collects,  and 
some  prayers  beside  —  ditlering  prayers  for  variation’s  sake 
being  supplied — were  adoj)ted  into  our  worshij),  it  would  be 
thus  enriched,  while  due  room,  and  even  j)redominance,  might 
be  left  for  free  j)rayer.  AA"e  are  told  by  ^larston  (Ap})endix, 
p.  327),  that  this  is  seeking  “some  possible  fusion  of  contrary 
things — an  impossible  amalgam.”  Hut  these  ligures  are  not 
suited  to  the  matter :  “  fusion  ”  is  a  thorough  commixture  by 
melting;  an  “amalgam  ”  is  the  resulting  compound.  Anything 
like  this  is  impossible  in  regard  to  Liturgies  and  tree  j)rayer ; 
nothing  like  it  is  or  can  be  sought,  but  merely  a  conjunction, 
or  rather  juxta-position.  Even  if  the  services  w  ere  so  far  inter¬ 
mixed  as  that  a  free  prayer  should  become  betw^een  two  Ijiturgical 
prayers,  or  vice  rersdy  still  this  would  be  but  nearness,  and  in  no 
sense  an  attempt  at  “fusion.”  Such  junction,  on  a  small  scale,  takes 
place  whenever  the  Lord's  Prayer  follow  s  or  ])rec(‘des  free  prayer 
in  our  assemblies,  which  it  sometimes  does.  AVe  cannot  see  or 
feel,  with  Frankland  in  the  “  (olloquies,”  that  the  union  or 
“  idliance  betw  een  forms  and  free  jirayer,  will  and  must  be  a 
failure.”  The  free  i)rayer,  if  good  and  judicious,  will  not 
essentially  or  substantially  differ  from  the  written  ones  w’hich 
precede  or  follow,  though  it  may  considerably  difl’er  from  tliem 
in  topics  and  in  jihrascology.  Frankland  imuitions,  though  he 
<loeb  “not  lay  stress  on”  it,  “the  reasonable  proposition,  that 
the  arguments  which  justify  Liturgies  at  all  would  justify'  their 
fJrcluswe  adoittioHy  and  so  with  free  j)rayer.”  Hut  we  think  that 
proposition  little  to  the  pur|K)se.  If  the  exclusive  adoption  of 
either  were  justified  (made  allow'able)  by  those  arguments,  it 
''ould  not  follow'  that  this  exclusive  metluKl  was  the  best,  or 
''^as  expedient.  Nor  do  we  think  the  argument  of  an  able 
''nter  in  the  Freeman  is  conclusive,  that  “  in  jiractice  the  one 
^ould  sjiecdily  supersede  and  drive  out  the  other.”  To  liis 
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remark,  that  ‘‘there  is  no  tlieoretical  difficulty  in  coinhinin^ 
the  habitual  use  of  crutches  with  the  free  use  of  our  limbs,  and 
yet  the  two  never  go  together,”  it  might  be  answered — Tra¬ 
vellers  in  the  Alps  sometimes  use  the  aid  of  the  sure-lb<»t(xl 
mule,  at  other  times  tliey  prefer  that  of  their  own  feet.  The 

alternation  is  as  easy  and  convenient  in  practice  as  in  theorv. _ 

The  same  writer  aj)p('als  to  history  for  proof  that  forms  and 
fret'  j)rayer  have  excluded  each  other.  Tlie  reference,  however, 
can  extend  only  to  Trotestants  using  the  Knglisli  tongue;  and 
in  regard  to  them  there  have  been  large  exceptions.  In  inanv 
churches  of  Ireland  free  j)rayer  was,  of  late  years,  combiiu'Il 
with  the  Idturgy,  till  Archbishoj)  AVhately  forbade  or  effectuallv 
discountenanced  it.  If  our  inemorv  be  correct,  from  two  to 
three  hundriHl  of  his  clergy  had  adojded  that  practice,  wliich 
he  thought  fit  to  disapprove  and  suppress. 

From  tliese  moderns  we  may  go  back  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  find  the  fact  of  free  prayer,  conjf)ined  with  forms, 
thus  stated  by  its  derisive  0])ponent,  Dr.  Soutli.  He  writes: 
“  As  for  tliose  long  prayers  so  frequently  used  by  some  before 
their  scuinons,  the  constitution  and  canons  of  our  chureli  are 
not  at  all  re.s])onsible  for  them,  having  provided  us  better  things. 
Hut  as  for  this  way  of  praying,  now  generally  in  use,  as  it  was 
first  took  up  \ipon  an  humour  of  novelty  and  p(>j)ularity,  and 
by  the  same  carried  on  till  it  had  ])as8(‘d  into  a  custom,  and  so 
put  the  rule  of  the  church  first  out  of  use,  and  then  out  of 
countenance  also,  so,  if  it  be  rightly  considered,  it  will,  in  the 
verv  nature  of  the  thiim  itself,  be  found  a  verv  senseh'ss  and 
absurd  practice.  For,  can  there  be  any  sense  or  propriety  in 
iH'ginning  a  new  tedious  prayer  in  the  pulpit,  just  after  the 
church  has,  for  near  an  hour  together,  with  great  variety  of 
ofhct‘8,  suitable  to  all  the  needs  of  the  congregation,  lieen 
jiraying  for  all  that  can  ]>ossibly'  b('  fit  for  (ffiristians  to  prav 
for.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  irrational.  For  widen 
cause,  amongst  many  more,  that  old  sober  form  of  Bidding 
Prayer,  which,  both  against  law  and  reason,  has  been  jostW 
out  of  the  church  by  this  upstart,  puritanical  encroachment, 
ought,  with  great  reason,  to  be  restored  by  authority;  and  iKith 
the  use  and  users  of  it,  by  a  strict  and  solemn  reinforcement  of 
the  canon  iqxm  all  without  exception,  be  rescued  from  that 
unjust  scorn  of  the  factious  and  ignorant,  wdiich  the  tyranny  of 
the  contrary  usuqiing  custom  will  otherwise  expose  them  to. 
Tor,  surely,  it  can  neither  bedecenevnor  order  for  our  clergy  t<^ 
conform  to  the  fanatics,  as  manv  in  their  pravers  before  sermon 
now-a-days  do.”  (Serm.,  vol.  ii.]).  17d.)  (hi  the  Doctor’s  judgment 
we  shall  not  comment,  nor  will  we  undertake  fully  to  rcconeile 
his  remark  that  the  church  prays  “  for  near  an  hour  together, 
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with  his  five  preceding  arguments  to  enforce  great  brevity  in 
prayers.  He  would  have  said,  no  doubt,  tliafc  nearly  an  hour 
employed  in  several  short  prayers, is  less  “  tedious’^  than  nearly 
an  hour  in  one  long  prayer ;  and  in  this  one  point  we  entirely 
accord  with  him.  ^lean while  his  statements  clearly  show  that 
free  prayer  in  those  days  could  ho  and  was  “  Irecpiently  ”  (ho 
says  “  generally used  togt'ther  ^vith  the  laturgy.  When  it 
ceased  to  be  so,  it  was  not  from  any  proved  incompatibility  or 
repugnance  of  the  two  methods  in  themsidves,  but  it  was  by 
force  of  canon  or  ecclesiastical  rule  or  iiiHucnce. 

It  may,  indeed,  Ix'  assi'rted,  that  had  this  practice  betm  suffered 
to  go  on,  either  forms  or  free  ])rayer  would  at  length  have  given 
way,  and  fallen  into  disuse  ;  but  this  is  (juitc  conjecture.  If  it 
be  at  all  probable,  we  think  its  probability  rests  far  more  on  the 
proneness  of  mankind  to  go  unwisely  into  extremes,  than  on  any 
intrinsic  tendency  in  precomposed  prayers  and  unwritten  prayers 
to  “drive  out’*  each  other.  At  all  events,  the  only  thing 
proven  in  this  matter  from  history  and  observation,  is  the 
disapproval  by  the  hierarchy  of  free  prayer,  and  its  power  of 
absolute  or  virtual  prohibition. 

That  may  be  true  which  AVellsford,  in  ^Ir.  Ilinney’s  “  Ap¬ 
pendix,”  says,  that  no  “old-established  Nonconformist  congre¬ 
gation  could  Ix'  brought  to  try  or  bear  a  change  so  great”  as 
the  ado])tion  of  forms  in  union  with  free  prayer  would  involve. 
“  If  anything,”  he  adds,  “  is  ever  attempted,  it  must  be  in 
some  new  place,  and  by  a  sele(‘t  people.”  llis  suggestion  may 
prove  a  fruitful  one,  as  conducing  to  what  seems,  on  this  and 
several  other  accounts,  not  unlikely. 

If  the  old  Nonconformists  do  not  somewhat  modify  their 
practice,  and  adopt  brief  Liturgical  services  as  sulmihary  to 
frtH‘  prayer,  new  free  churches  may  he  formed  who  will  choose 
and  effect  this,  and  will  thus  organize,  in  their  own  judgment 
at  least,  a  completer  method  of  public  worship  than  has  yet 
obtained  in  Kngland. 

-^or  could  such  Christians  be  justly  censured  as  innovators, 
for  so  moderating  former  habits  and  opinions.  It  is  not  at  all 
surprising,  if  Christians  of  a  former  age  were  hurried  by  certain 
aversions  and  fears  too  far.  While  Anglicans  have  d‘one  well 
to  bring  in  hymns^  and  to  sing  some  comjxiscd  in  other  .sections 
of  the  eliurch  universid,  as  well  as  in  their  own,  dis.scnt(‘rs  have 
done  Well  to  sustain  and  regulate  congregational  singing  by  aid 
of  the  once  dreaded  organ.  If  there  b(*  other  wholesome 
changes  or  loans  yet  practicable,  (hey  at  least  are  free  and 
unfettered  to  take  them. 

f he  problems  however  remain,  for  all  who  incline  to  the 
change  here  discussed— What  shall  be  the  basts  of  such  formula- 
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rios  ?  Who  shall  prepare  them  ?  What  shall  prevent  a 
piicitf/  of  them,  and  a  conse(iuent  confusion  ? — We  venture  to 
answer — Tlio  fonns  should  be  ehieflv  compiled  from  sovenil 
Protestant  Liturgies.  Those  which  5lr.  Ihiird  has  given  (the 
prayers  of  Calvin,  of  Knox,  of  Laxter,  of  the  Dutch  chiinh) 
afford  very  valuable  matter ;  but  jiidging,  ns  we  do,  that  a 
resjtimsice  branch  of  public  worship  is  the  chief  desideratuni,  wc 
should  look,  at  least  for  that,  to  the  Anglican  Liturgy.  It  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Laird  how  much  that  Liturgy  owed  to  Calvin 
and  Knox.  He  adduces  clear  proofs  how  far  the  fathers  of  the 
Knglish  Keformation  were  “  from  entertaining  those  iinfraternal 
sentiments  towards  the  ministry  and  churches  of  Scotland  and 
the  Continent  which  in  our  day  disgrace  the  cause  of  Pro¬ 
testantism'^  (p.  Dfi)).  “When,  in  1551,  dohn  Knox  visited 
England,  he  was  invited  to  assist  in  the  revision  of  the  Prayer- 
Look,  then  in  progress.’’  “  (’alvin  too  was  consulted  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  it.”  “  The  introdu 
due  to  him.”  Mr.  Laird  cpiotes 
(Works,  vii.  '2^^,)  that  the 
“joint'd  to  their  own  star  all  the  shining  tapers  of  the  ether 
R(‘fonned  churches,  calling  for  the  advice  of  the  eminently 
leanu'd  and  zealous  reformers  in  other  kingdoms,  that  the  light 
of  all  together  might  show  them  a  cleiir  path  to  walk  in.”  The 
wlnde  passage  (pp.  195 — 2(M))  calls  for  the  attentive  perusal  of 
“  Anglo-Catlndics  ”  esj)ecially. 

The  task  t)f  compiling  or  preparing  such  fonns  might  he  Inst 
iuiiiatrd  by  one  judit'ious  Christian  divine;  best  perfected,  or 
rather  settled  and  finished,  by  the  concurrent  revision  of 
several,  but  of  a  few.  There  may  be  peculiar  gifts  h(>th  for 
prayer  and  preaching,  and  yet  their  possessor  not  be  wtdl  fitted 
for  such  a  task.  The  late  highly  esteemed  William  day  published 
a  copious  variety  of  prayers  for  families ;  but,  as  we  judge,  he 
faih'd  in  siin|dieity.  In  truth,  some  qualities  of  a  popular 
preacher  and  writer  are  not  at  all  conducive  to  success  in  coin- 
j>osing,  or  even  selecting,  prayers.  In  all  prayer,  ingenuity 
and  ornament  must  be  quite  misplaced ;  doubly  so  in  forms  of 
pniyer,  because  the  recurrence  of  those  pt'culiar  turns  of 
thought  or  phrase,  which  memory  must  often  recognise,  cannot 
approve  itst'lf  to  the  devout  and  judicious.  For  compiling  such 
forms,  or  aiding  in  their  revision,  correct  taste  and  judgment, 
with  sinqde  piety,  must  be  the  true  requisites. 

Iho  objection  of  Frankland  in  the  “Colloquies,”  as  to  the 
fuulfijtliration  of  Liturgies,  where  he  savs,  “eaeh  congregation, 
every  conventicle,  would  have  its  own  praver-book,”  appears  to 
us  greatly  overstated.  As  far  as  it  was  likely  to  be  verifit^h 
would  nut  be  very  weighty.  Another  of  the  speakers  refers  to 
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the  diversity  of  hynm-books.  No  doubt  they  are  diverse,  and 
ill  churches  as  well  as  meetino^-houses  ;  but  only  a  few  are 
atensively  used  ;  and  if  there  should  arise  as  many  prayer-books 
as  there  are  liymn-books,  they  might  yet,  like  most  of  these, 
mentiully  agree.  ^  ^ 

Only  since  writing  the  foregoing  words,  have  we  examined 
the  lust  of  the  works  which  head  this  article,  “A  Biblical 
Liturgy,’^  and  now  only  the  first  part  of  the  second  and 
emended  edition.  Several  notices  of  this  occur  both  in  Mr. 
Binney’s  “  Appendix,’^  and  in  the  ‘‘  Colloquies.”  The  impression 
reicived  by  us  from  the  strictures  of  those  writers,  was  con¬ 
siderably  less  favourable  than  that  given  us  by  a  view  of  the 
lxK>k  itself.  Mr.  Thomas’s  work  has  deepened  our  perception  of 
the  wonderful  riches  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  of  their  multi¬ 
form  applicability. 

It  has  done  so  even  more,  we  think,  than  another  small 
“  Biblical  w’ork,  which  we  have  long  highly  valued,  the  Bible 
Catechism”  of  the  late  excellent  W.  F.  Lloyd.  That  little 
manual  displays  remarkably  the  treasures  of  Scripture ;  but  it 
was  necessarily  more  open  than  .“  A  Biblical  Liturgy  ”  to  the 
suspicion  of  wn’.vapplying  Scripture,  because  the  method  of  what 
lawyers  term  “  leading  questions,”  w^as  there  unavoidable  ;  and 
this  method  affords  the  easiest  occasion  to  make  the  Scriptures 
6pt*ak  the  language  of  a  human  system  or  scheme  of  pre¬ 
formed  opinions  and  interpretations.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  that  this  charge  could  be  fairly  brought  against  the  **  Bible 
Catechism,”  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  minor  instances.  Still 
less,  as  we  judge,  could  it  be  rightly  made  against  the  “  Biblical 
Liturgy,”  80  far  us  we  have  perused  it.  Nor  do  we  accede  to  the 
remark  of  Frankland  (reterring,  it  seems,  to  the  Aj)pendix, 
p.  2S7),  “  that  Warrington,  in  a  few  weighty  sentences,  levelled 
a  stunning  blow  at  Mr.  Thomas’s  work.”  We  dislike  to 
find  the  dialect  of  school-boys  and  undergraduates  in  any  matter 
ot  grave  criticism  ;  but  sim^e  .stuNniny  is  the  word,  we  should 
say  that  the  compiler  of  the  ‘Mbblical  liiturgy,” — ^judging  from 
his  ‘‘advertisement  to  the  second  edition,” — has  not  bicome  as 
Senseless  as  that  term  might  imply.  We  observe  in  the  “pro- 
loguc,”  that  ”  revisional  assistance”  was  taken  ;  w'hich  accords 
^'ith  our  notion,  expressed  in  a  preceding  page.  We  shall 
he  pleased,  when  any  opportunity  may  arise,  of  joining^  in 
worship  where  the  “  Biblical  Liturgy”  is  on  trial,  and  judging 
thus,  from  experience,  of  its  w'orth  and  fitness.  In  some 
Mr.  Ibnney’s  remarks  on  it  wc  (piite  agree.  It  may 
be  that  we  should  prefer  something  different;  or,  perhaps, 
*oine  altered  or  abridged  edition  of  this.  But  it  affords 
the  partially  rcf^poHsive  character  of  worship  lor  w'hich  we 
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have  pleaded,  more  fully  and  suitably  than  we  had  foreseen. 
We  shall  he  hapi)y  to  learn  that  many  are  edified,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  1h'  so,  by  the  use  of  it.  ^leanwhile,  we  cannot  but 
welcome  other  judicious  attempts  of  a  like  kind.  Fn  t'doin  and 
diversity  in  the  adoption  of  Liturgical  parts  of  worship,  are 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  use  of  free  prayer  in  other  parts, 
and  with  the  general  j)rinciple  of  Christian  liberty. 

We  account  it  highly  desirable  that  a  subject  confesstKlly 
so  imp>rtant,  be  fairly  and  diligently  canvassed.  Tlie  uncan- 
did  and  dogmatical  on  both  sides  will  retain  their  inflexible 
preiwssessions ;  others  may  have  their  conclusions  somewhat 
modified,  or  their  dislikes  mitigated.  We  have,  tlierofore, 
welcomed  the  publications  now  revieweel ;  and  desire  that  tlu^y 
may  be'  largedy  and  carefully  perused,  since  they  pre'seiit  a  clear 
view,  and  in  very  moderate  compass,  of  the  question  in  its  chief 
aspects  on  all  sides. 


Art.  IV.— TRAVEI.S  IX  AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia^  Tasmania^  and  Xew  Zealand.  Ry  an  Englisliinan.  Lon- 
eloii :  Saunders  A  Otle*y.  1857. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  write  a  cfood  book  of  travels.  Yet 
it  seems  the  c'asie'st  thing  in  the  world.  Apparently,  the 
aspirant  to  literary  fame  has  only’  to  take  with  him  on  his  tour 
a  note'-l)ook  and  jot  de>wn  at  nightfall  the  principal  e  vents  ed 
the  (lav ;  to  enumerate  the  towns,  villages,  and  remarkable 
plae'os  he  ha.s  passed  through  ;  to  indie^ite  in  a  few  sketchy  line's 
e)r  hieroglyphics  answering  the  same  ])urpe>se,  the'  ])rineipal 
feature's  of  the  landscape's;  to  make  a  re'inark  or  two  on  the 
costume's  and  custeuns  of  the  natives;  to  abuse  the  insolence  of 
the  me'ii  and  admire  the  bc'uuty  of  the  women;  to  ejuote*  .soinc'- 
thing  alxmt  the  institutions,  civil,  military,  and  religious;  to 
ceuidense  the  various  topics  of  cemversatiems  he'  has  heard  or 
hold  ;  to  add  a  paragraph  about  the  pleasure  and  the*  profit  (I") 
ho  has  derived;  and  so  when  he  finds  himse'lf  emce  more  (piietly 
onse'emced  in  his  snug  chamln'r — cn  ptniiovtles,  of  couim'— to 
atte'inpt  the  luienviable  feat  of  be'ating  out  his  raw  material 
into  an  ample  and  couragcnuis  volume.  Such  is  the  idea  of 
travel- writing  which  not  a  fe'W  indulge  in.  It  is  thus  that 
many  of  the  “Temrs,*^  “  AValks  **  “Pilgrimage's,”  “Travels, 

“  ^  (Wages,”  of  the  iirc.seiit  day  are  got  up.  The  adventurous 
Perijuite'tic  who  eluring  a  vacation  has  luid  the  gexul  fortune  to 
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gtrotcli  his  logs  on  foreign  soil,  considers  this  act  of  locomotion 
ns  conferring  the  necessary  dij)loina,  and  at  once  sets  to  work 
to  write  a  hook.  But  we  dissent  from  such  a  standard  of  quali¬ 
fications.  AVe  would  see  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  powers 
and  knowledge  requisite  to  indite  a  good  work  on  the  condition 
of  a  foreign  country.  A  mere  casual  glance  at  its  external 
aspects  is  likely  to  deceive  where  there  is  much  to  b('  examined, 
to  be  studied,  to  be  contrasted.  Knowledge  alone  can  teach  us 
what  to  observe.  AV^c  ought,  therefore,  to  be  accpiainted  with 
what  has  heen  written  and  published  on  the  p(‘ople  we  arc  about 
to  visit.  Johnson’s  remark  is  well  worthy  of  attention  in  these 
days  of  railways  Jind  volume-making.  ‘‘  Books  of  travel,”  said 
the  learned  Doctor,  “will  be  good  in  proportion  to  what  a  man 
has  previously  in  his  mind.”  There  is  another  danger  in  the 
character  of  tlie  works  we  are  speiiking  of,  which  must  not  ho 
overlooked,  llow  difficult  is  it  to  regard  things  witli  impartial 
feelings  !  flow  eager  are  we  to  allow  our  prt^udices  to  antici¬ 
pate  our  judgments  !  This  is  never  more  obvious  than  in  the 
case  of  thousands  who  annually  plunge  into  the  midst  of  their 
neighbour -nationalities  their  preconceived  ideas  —  false,  of 
course — blooming  thick  upon  them.  The  necessity  that  some 
check  should  be  placed  iqion  this  blind  cacoethvfi  of  judging 
and  writing  is  becoming  every  day  stronger  as  communication 
between  place  and  place  increases,  and  greater  facilities  for 
taking  these  hurried  sketches  of  foreign  manners  and  institutions 
are  given.  AA'^c  have  frequently  great  reason  to  distrust  our 
first,  nay  our  third  and  fourth  judgments,  of  persons  and 
events;  we  are,  therefore,  little  inclined  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  persons  who  pick  up  their  information  whilst 
scudding  from  town  to  town  at  a  railway-pace,  and  like  the 
butterfly,  now  resting  for  a  second  on  this  spot  and  now  on 
that. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons  whose  system  of  hook- 
niaking  is  equally'  pernicious  with  the  travel-writers.  It  suffices 
them,  instead  of  wandering  through  distant  lands,  observing 
and  studying,  to  collect  volumes  of  pamphlets,  statistics,  and 
miscellaneous  matter,  and  extracting  what  is  available,  to 
cement  the  whole  together  by  the  fi'chle  mortar  of  their  own 
ingenious  comments.  Few  more  unblushing  instances  of  ihis 
kind  of  composition  have  come  before  us  than  is  to  be  fVaind  in 
the  volume  under  consideration.  The  author  of  the  “  Ri.se  and 
Progress  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  /calami,”  belongs, 
we  suspect,  to  that  class  of  writers  above-ineiitioned,  wlio  collect 
together  pamphlets  and  official  statements,  and  using  jiretty 
Jargely  the  stdssors,  act  the  part  of  a  sub-editor.  If  we  are  to 
believe  his  own  confessions,  he  failed  to  produce  anything 
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original  when  he  attempted  it,  and  therefore  took  to  the  more 
promising  expedient  of  compilation.  Ilis  present  work  appears 
to  becomjKisiKl  largely  of  extracts  from  colonial  papers,  histories 
written  by  persons  on  the  spot,  and  government  statistics.  We 
are,  however,  assured,  that  eacli  colony,  city,  or  province 
mentioned  has  been  personally  inspected  although  imperfectlv 
deseribt‘d  ;  and  the  habits  and  |K‘Culiarities  of  the  inhabitants 
have  been  taken  from  actual  observation,  however  feebly  they 
may  have  been  drawn. There  is  an  air  of  modesty  in  thus 
referring  to  the  ‘‘  imperfectly  described  ’’  and  “  feebly  drawn,” 
which  w’ould  Ik'  most  charming  did  not  I).  P.  in  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  people  of  the  diliereiit  colonies  he  visited,  show 
that  his  prejudices  are  }wt  feeble,  and  his  instincts,  at  least  in 
his  own  opinion,  “  ;/o/  imperfect.^* 

The  disorganized  state  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  conseqinnt 
up<  >11  the  discovery  of  gold-fields  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  a  fact 
so  patent  that  no  w'riter  could  well  avoid  depicting  it.  Yet 
we  doubt  if  any  writer  beside  D.  P.  would  attribute  this  state 
of  demoralization  to  such  senseless  causes  as  he  does,  'fhoso 
who  Hocked  to  the  diggings  were  naturally  the  InHd,  thought¬ 
less,  enterprising  spirits,  who  w'ith  no  scttleil  occu])atiuii  at 
home,  were  ready  to  assume  the  character  of  adventurers.  The 
rude  and  unfettend  life  they  led  uj)  in  the  mountains,  the 
dangers  w’ith  which  they  w  ere  surrounded,  necessarily  roughened 
th  eir  manners,  and  gave  an  independent,  ruggt*d  dash  to  their 
conduct.  A  visitor  from  the  salons  of  Paris,  or  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  Ihdgravia,  stei)ping  out  at  once,  as  it  w’erc,  from  the 
luxuriance  of  a  first-class  cabin  into  the  streets  of  Velb^mrne, 
would  naturally  be  struck,  and  possibly  repilled,  by  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  low’  scenes  presented  to  his  view’ ;  but  that  a  person  ot 
education,  a  j)erson  who  had  studied  the  eauses  and  effects  ot 
government,  should  infer  from  such  an  accident  the  deduction, 
that  “  the  In'tter  an  administration  is,  the  more  clamorous  arc 
the  populace  to  get  rid  of  it,’’  is  unseholarly  and  unphiloso- 
phical.  I  j)on  this  plea  the  governments  of  Naples  and  Austria, 
especially  in  liombardy  and  Hungary,  must  be  perfect  models 
ot  government,  and  command  our  highest  admiration. 

t  >ur  astute  author  made  two  voyages  in  ju’oseeution  of  the 
design  ot  writing  this  book.  In  tlie  year  1853  he  first  visited 
Melbourne. 

“  Speculation,  crime,  excitement,  and  disorder  had  then,”  he  tclU 
us,  “probably  attained  their  greatt'st  height.  The  yield  of  gold  and 
the  price  ot  land  had  touched  their  highest  points  up  to  that  ptTiod; 
roblKTs  and  murderers  commanded  extensive  trades,  which  the} 
priwecuted  with  impunity,  and  mostly  without  detection ;  hind 
jobbers,  many  ot  whom  were  magistrates  and  the  millionaires  ot  the 
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colonv,  inadt?  their  thousands  of  pounds  per  diem,  and  were  too 
much  engaged  in  their  profitable  trallic  to  attend  to  the  arrest  or 
punishment  of  law-breakers ;  merchants  and  storekeepers  liad  too 
manv  additions  to  make  on  the  profit  side  of  their  ledgers  cither  to 
think  of'  or  care  about  anything  else ;  swindlers,  grog-sellers,  and 
(▼amblers  were  reaping  an  abundant  harvest,  and  were  too  busily 
emploved  in  gathering  and  storing  the  same  even  to  dream  of  any¬ 
thing  like  scarcity  elsewhere;  while  agents,  great  and  small,  of  every 
country  and  denomination,  were  growing  ricli  at  the  expense  of  that 
sanguine  but  deluded  class  of  friends  or  cn'ditors  at  home  who 
forwarded  their  various  wares  with  a  view  to  those  golden  and  long 
wished  for  remittances,  which — we  can  vouch  for — in  a  great  many 
instances  have  either  miacarried  or  have  not  reached  their  proper 
destination^ — P.  5. 

Here,  then,  is  a  deplomblc  picture, — a  wholesale  grouping  of 
vice,  selfishness,  and  excitement,  a  parallel  to  which  could 
possibly  be  found  only  in  California.  iS’ot  content  with  giving 
us  the  above  picture  of  the  colony,  we  have  the  following  of  the 
town  of  Melbourne  : — 

“Melbourne,  we  said,  as  it  appears  to  us  is  a  kind  of  modern 
Babel — a  little  hell  upon  earth — a  city  of  rioters,  gamblers,  and 
drunkards — a  crowded  den  of  human  iniquity,  where,  from  the 
highest  merchant  downwards,  there  apptmrs  to  be  but  one  object 
in  view;  where  the  very  faculties  of  mind,  body,  and  soul  are 
employed  and  directed  to  one  w  orldly  end ;  w  here  thousands  are 
anxiously  and  almost  exclusively  bent  towards  the  eonsuminatioii  of 
their  own  selfish  and  ambitious  desires;  where  delusive  seluunes  art? 
the  pickpockets  of  honesty,  and  wluTe  the  abuse  of  useful  invention 
is  too  often  the  bane  of  its  own  utility;  where  calm  ndlectioii  and 
all  the  higher  attributes  of  the  mind  lose  their  |)ro])er  influence  in 
artificial  excitement ;  w  here  the  ties  of  iVieiulship,  domestic  duties, 
kindred  obligations,  intellectual  study,  and  the  moral  spirit  of  true 
ri'ligion  are  often  negltH?ted,  if  not  entirely  forgotten,  in  the  busy 
work  of  sclf-aggradizemeiit ;  w  here,  in  fine,  the  priceless  possession 
of  health,  together  with  all  those  sweet  enjoyments  which  constitute 
the  real  happiness  of  life,  fall  a  sacritice  to  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
gain.’’-P.  G. 

This  is,  wc  arc  bound  to  admit,  a  flourish  w’orfhy  a  Demos¬ 
thenic  peroration.  Exaggerated,  however,  as  tlie  aecount  doubt¬ 
less  is,  w'e  cannot  but  admit  that  there  is  truth  in  the  statements, 
whilst  at  tho  same  time  this  condition  of  things  can  easily  be 
comprehended.  Under  any  national  excitement,  whether  poli¬ 
tical  or  commercial,  the  public  mind  assumes  an  energy  and 
i^'klessness  resembling  frenzy.  A  wdiolc  mass  ot  individuals 
is  hurried  along  in  tlie  current  ot  general  action.  1  Personal 
rcspoiisibilitv'  seems  forgotten  in  the  mania  ot  imitation.  Ihe 
desire,  added  to  the  possibility,  of  acquiring  great  wealth  in  a 
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short  time  naturally  unsettles  the  mind,  if  it  does  not  under¬ 
mine  and  throw  down  those  principles  which  support  the  moral 
fabric  of  society.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  precarious  hut 
enormous  sums  picked  up  in  ingots  at  the  diggings  ;  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  land  in  Melbourne  fetched  no  less  than  from 
£1(>0  to  £210  per  foot,  and  that  within  the  space  of  six  months 
fortunes  of  £50,000,  £100,000,  and  even  £150,000  were 
amassed.  In  one  instance  it  is  recorded  that  a  land-johlKT 
bought  a  plot  of  ground,  and  resold  it  within  the  same  hour  at 
a  clear  profit  of  £10,000.  This  system  of  speculation,  in  its 
unhealthy  influence  on  the  mind,  resembled,  if  it  did  not  surpass, 
the  feverish  excitement  of  the  gambling-table.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  seems  to  1h‘,  that  the  former  contained  a  greater  numhtT 
of  bans  uiiturroSf  or  good  chances,  and  afforded  a  less  uncertain 
risk  to  the  speculator. 

1).  P.,  in  his  Si'cond  impressions  of  Victoria,  condescends  to 
remark,  that  in  all,  except  the  climate  itself,  a  striking  improve¬ 
ment  was  observable.  We  j)resume  that  D.  1\  could  hardly 
have  expected  a  different  result.  After  the  first  fever  of  excite¬ 
ment  had  subsided,  it  was  natural  that  things  should  settle 
down  ;  that  the  thoughts  of  men  should  become  trampiillized ; 
that  business  should  return  to  its  usual  channel,  and  order 
re-establish  itself;  nay,  that  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life 
should  be  procurable.  AVe  find  such  was  the  case : — 

**  Personal  and  social  comforts,  formerly  unattainable,  are  occasion¬ 
ally  within  the  reach  of  those  who  have  the  monetarv  means  to 
secure  them.  A  gentleman  has  not  at  all  times  to  submit  to  the 
indignitg  of  sleeping,  or  rather  lying,  in  a  room  with  some  halt-dozen 
human  strangers,  together  with  countless  living  things  of  a  smaller 
but  not  less  objectionable  species.  The  retjuirements  of  the  people 
m.ay  at  present  be  satisfied  with  something  at  least  approaching  to 
civilization.’* 

Our  author,  with  greater  justice,  denounces  the  excessive  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  than  wdiicli  nothing  can  more  impair 
the  health  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  a  people,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  impedes  the  development  of  art  and  science. 
Habits  of  intempi'rance  lead  to  habits  of  improvidence.  A\  o 
are,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  have  enumerated  many  instances 
of  uni'dueated  and  fiH?ble-minded  individuals,  who,  with  g<>nd 
prosjH'cts  bt'foro  them,  have  been  reduced  to  comparative 
poverty.  These  persons  are  to  bt'  found  principally  amongst 
the  lalnjuring  and  artisan  class. 

A\  e  have  already  said  that  a  reaction  had  set  in,  that  the 
apjx'titc  fur  sjH'culation  had  subsided,  and  that  a  visible  iniproyc- 
xnout  both  in  commercial  matters  and  in  the  tastes  and  habits 
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of  the  population  had  taken  place  in  this  colony.  Wc  will, 
therefore,  take  a  glance  at  its  rapid  development.  In  1851, 
Melbourne,  the  capital  of  this  province,  was  but  a  collection  of 
houses  or  huts  thrown  up  on  the  hanks  of  the  Yarru-Yarra. 
The  settlers  who  had  fixed  upon  this  spot  for  their  residence 
could  never  have  dreamed  of  the  vast  change  that  was  to  come 
over  the  country.  Within  a  few  years  houses  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms,  and  covered  a  vast  area.  Streets  and  scpiares 
were  built,  churches  and  public  edifices  erected,  and  the  town 
lighted  like  a  European  city  with  gas.  A  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  banks,  public  companies,  railways,  and  other  institulions, 
not  to  forget  a  university,  have  been  established,  which  give 
evidence  of  the  progress,  intellectual  and  material,  of  the  place 
and  its  people.  Unfortunately,  however,  ^Iclbourne  is  badly 
situated,  possessing  few  natural  advantages  which  a  capital 
ought  to  possess.  It  lies  low,  and  tlie  river  is  too  narrow  and 
shallow  to  admit  of  vessels  approaching  within  seven  or  eight 
miles  of  tlie  wharfs.  Geelong,  a  sister  town,  and  which  will 
at  no  distant  day  become  a  very  important  rival,  surpasses 
^Iclbourne  in  its  natural  advantages.  It  is  built  on  a  delightful 
slope  which  shelves  down  to  the  edge  of  a  bay  capable  of  contain¬ 
ing  docks  equal  in  extent  to  any  in  Great  llritain.  Already  it 
has  been  predicted  that  “  Geelong  will  one  day  become  the 
Liverpool  of  Australia.’’  In  its  climate,  in  the  salubrity  of  its 
air,  in  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  in  almost  every  respect,  it  is 
superior  to  ^Iclbourne. 

We  have  not  been  disposed  to  take  so  harsh  a  view  of  the 
moral  condition  of  this  colony  as  tlie  writer  of  the  present 
volume  would  wish  to  impress  upon  his  readers,  because  we  do 
not  think  that  a  just  estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  character 
of  any  ])eople  wliilst  under  the  state  of  excitement  into  which  the 
population  of  Melbourne  was  plunged  when  first  introduced  t(> 
us.  Nor  are  we  inclined  to  take  the  evidently  oHiciul  and 
pivcrnmcnt  view  of  their  political  creed,  which  1).  P.  indulges 
in.  According  to  him,  Melbourne  is  in  a  state  of  reprobation, 
handed  over  to  the  influence  of  immoral  demagogues,  pollut€'d 
by  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  “  the  dre(in  of  the  press and 
agitatcnl  hy  the  spirit  of  revolution.  What  can  be  more  ^ire- 
sumptuous  than  the  conduct  of  the  colonial  democrats  ?  \\  liat 

can  be  more  ungrateful  than  their  desire  to  have  a  parliament 
of  their  own?  How  audacious  tlie  desire  of  the  \  ictoriaiis 
to  choose  their  own  governor!  Yet  D.  P.  cannot  see  that 
these  are  questions,  which  being  once  mootcHl,  cannot  be 
suppressed ;  that  the  feeling  of  separation  from  tlie  mother- 
country  will  develope  itself  as  the  child-kingdom  grows,  and 
that  it  must  eventually  happen  that  the  wishes  and  the  will  of 
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the  cf>lonist8  be  accomplished  to  the  letter  of  their  petition. 
These  are  considerations  which  are  not  to  lx‘  scout^^d  Urause 
they  originate  in  the  minds  of  demagogues,  and  take  root  in 
the  hearts  of  democrats.  They  are  much  more  properly  met  bv 
a  judicious  invt^stigation  of  their  merits,  and  an  earnest 
to  deal  with  them  in  the  spirit  of  reconciliation.  It  has  Kvn 
shown  how  utterly  impressible  is  it  to  g^neni  our  colonies  by 
the  same  rnjime  as  that  by  which  C’harles  1.  attem[>ud  to 
govern  Kngland,  and  Gi'orge  III.  the  Unite<l  States  of  America. 
The  development  of  liberal  ideas,  the  rtduction,  as  it  were,  of 
the  principles  of  j)ersonal  and  national  privilege  to  a  science, 
the  increasing  strength  of  these  rising  de|)endencies,  render  it 
imj)ossible  to  return  to  the  old  systems  of  government.  Tliis 
lias  already  l)een  rcH‘ognise<l  by  our  colonial  ministers,  and  it 
only  remains  to  see  how  wirlelv  colonial  notions  of  sc*ll-jri.vem- 
nu'iit  can  lie  perniittid  to  expand.  We  do  not  wish  to  pur^iue 
this  subject  any  further ;  but  the  rc^-ent  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  Melb<jurne  to  have  the  power  of  elec  ting  a 
governor  for  themselves,  proves  that  before  many  years  have 
ela|>sc*<l  this  subject  will  l>e  brought  prominently  forward. 

l^*aving  the  colony  of  Victoria,  our  author  proceeds  to  New 
Siuth  Wales,  and  is  delighted  with  its  capital,  Sydney.  There 
is  as  much  diti’erence  Ix  twec'ii  this  city  and  the  queen-city  of 
tlie  southern  hemisphere,  as  there  is  lK‘tween  Kegc'iit  Strt‘c*t  and 
WliitechajK*!,  or  bctwt'cn  Ifelgravia  and  Southwark.  S»  states 
I),  r.  In  fact  ,  so  channed  is  he  with  it  and  its  institutions, 
that  he  cannot  find  words  to  express  his  admiration.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  lu*  liorrows  largely  from  local  sources.  Out  of  the  few 
juigis  he  devotes  to  this  colony,  no  less  than  five-eighths  arc 
extracts  from  already  published  histories,  or  article's  taken  in 
full  from  the  local  newspa|K‘rs.  His  chief  pleasure,  however,  is 
to  draw  a  parallel  Ix'twecn  this  long-established  province  and  its 
younger  neighlxuir,  Victoria.  He  finds  society  clas<ifie‘<l  in 
New  South  ales.  Men  of  projx'rtv  and  j)osition  hold  themi- 
8*dve*s  distinct  from  men  of  projx*rty  icithout  character,  Intel- 
lee'tually,  the  inhabitants  of  Syelney  are  greatly  in  advance  of 
those*  of  MellK)urne,  at  least  so  may  lx*  inferreel  from  the  well- 
stm-kesl  libraric's  and  sujxTior  habits  and  tastes  of  the  former. 
The  gentleunen  of  the  prt'ss  of  New  South  Wales  disjday  “a 
brighter  spirit  of  inde|x'ndi‘nce,  reason,  and  mederation,”  than 
the  memlx*rs  of  the  press  in  Victoria,  who,  “  like  the  ineinU'^ 
of  any  other  trade  or  j)rofe*ssion  in  that  colony,  ])rojx)und  their 
dex-triiu's,  advex'ate  their  claims,  or  descant  on  their  grievances, 
by  u  sjx*cies  of  cedonial  slang  or  low  Irish  bullyism.^’  A>  a 
proof  of  sujx'rior  taste,  it  is  alleged  that  the  inhabitants  ofXe^* 
S.»uth  M  ales  colK*ctcd  a  sum  of  £00,000  for  the  Patriotic  land. 
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whilst  Victoria,  with  a  larger  population,  only  subscribed 

From  Sydney  D.  P.  crossed  over  to  Tasmania,  the  recently 
adopt^nl  name  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Seeing  the  loveliness  of 
its  land  and  lake  scenery — “  so  grand  as  almost  to  batHe  an 
attempt  at  description  ’’ — jH'rceiving,  too,  that  the  climate  is  no 
less  Wautiful  than  the  country,  lie  endeavours  to  conjt'cture 
what  caprice  could  have  doomed  this  delightful  spot  to  the 
degradation  of  becoming  a  convict  station.  He  very  naively 
inquirt's  if  it  were  with  the  object  of  iinproNing  or  ri'storing 
constitutions,  previously  steepe<l  in  vice  and  impairiHl  by  dissijm- 
tion,  since,  as  he  observes,  in  no  part  of  the  habitable  gloW, 
can  he  sec'ii  a  more  healthy  IhkIv  of  individuals  than  the  crimi¬ 
nals  at  present  under  sentence  in  this  |X‘nal  settlement.  Again 
D.  P.  is  indebted  to  a  little  work  publislunl  some  years  since  for 
the  di'seriptive  matter  about  the  colony  with  wliich  he  favours 
the  reader.  This  occupies  six  pages  out  of  the  eleven.  Adding 
a  page  and  a  half  more  of  a  letter  penncxl  by  Sir  Henry  Young 
to  the  “  Editor  of  the  Times,”  we  have  seven  pages  and  a  half 
of  extract — a  modest  projKu  tion.  As,  however,  we  sw  nothing 
in  the  extracts  which  has  not  already  Ika'Ii  been  more  ably 
describid  in  other  works,  and  which  has  not  been  long  familiar 
to  the  English  public,  w’e  spare  the  reader  any  further  allusion 
to  it.  We  think  it,  however,  our  duty  to  exjK>se  this  evident 
system  of  lKK)k-making,  more  esjK'cially  as  it  is  contidently 
annoiince<l  on  the  title-page  that  the  work  has  reachtd  a  fifth 
thoHnandth.  We  regret  to  see,  if  this  statement  Ik*  true,  tbat 
“patchwork  ”  is  j)referrtHl  to  works  of  far  higher  merit.  Iliere 
are  in  our  libraries  many  works  written  by  long-resident 
colonists  of  much  less  pretensions  but  of  much  greater  utility, 
turned  ouf^  we  may  say,  in  a  workmanlike  style,  but  which 
unfortunately  cannot  lK>ast  of  half  the  circulation. 

e  have  now  to  learn  our  author’s  views  of  New  Zealand. 
These  are  given,  as  far  as  lie  is  concerned,  in  a  sliort  intro¬ 
ductory  notice,  tlie  Ixxly  of  matter  being  still,  as  in  the  other 
instances,  si*i‘ond-hand. 

“A  longer  residence  in  New  Zealand  might  liave  made  the  author 
of  the  following  sketches,”  so  he  iiudestly  informs  us,  “  more 
familiar  not  onlv  with  the  natund  capabilities  of  the  country,  but 
likewise  with  the  political  dissensions  of  the  iH'ople,  although  a 
longer  period  for  praise  of  the  one  or  censure  of  the  other  would  not 
kave  increased  the  writer’s  present  high  opinion  either  ot  the  colony 
or  of  its  incomparable  climate.  To  the  interest  taken  in  the  progress 
of  New  Zealand  mav  be  attributed  the  reprehension  of  those  ItK'al 
evils  by  which  that  progress  is  impeded.  In  New  Zi'aland,  as  in 
other  colonics,  mav  be  found  a  swarm  of  political  blue-bottles, 
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incapable  of  good  theniselves,  although  they  seriously  aflect  what 
has  Dcen  or  might  be  prepared  and  dispensed  for  the  public  weal. 
Hut  these  Liliputian  statesmen,  in  attempting  great  characters 
pn‘scnt  the  world  with  an  unenviable  picture  of  their  own  littleness! 
\Vith  the  exception,  however,  of  a  few  of  tliese  provincial  trumpeters 
and  certain  ineinhers  of  the  house  of  clamour  and  confusion,  by 
which  some  of  the  provinces  are  misgoverned  and  the  commercial 
expansion  of  others  retarded,  tlie  inhabitants  are  in  every  respect 
superior  to  tliose  in  either  of  the  Australian  colonies.  And  if  asked 
to  name  the  first  colony  in  the  southern  hemisphere  as  a  desirable 
home  for  the  intending  emigrant,  the  writer  witli  the  most  impartial 
sinccritv  would  answer,  New  Zealand.” — P.  225. 


This  is  briefly  an  ex{X)sition  of  the  views  of  I).  P.  on  the 

iK)litical  condition  and  the  physical  superiority  of  New’  Zealand, 
le  is  compelled  to  admit  the  inadequacy  of  his  experience  w  ith 
regard  to  tin*  colony.  Yet  he  imagines  himself  to  liave  had  a 
sufticient  insight  into  the  conduct  and  characters  of  the  political 
hhirhoftleSy'"  as  he  calls  the  anti-government-house  party  of  the 
colony,  to  visit  them  with  his  severest  censure.  It  is  not 
diflicult  to  perceive  that  the  reprobation  with  which  1).  P. 
visits  the  ]>olitical  agitators  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  he 
w’ould  heartily  inflict  iqKm  all  opponents  of  ministerial  rule  at 
home.  AVe  cannot  say  to  what  degree  of  passive  obedience 
1).  P.  w’oidd  reduce  our  colonial  subjects,  but  it  appears  to  us  he 
w’ould  be  delight t'd  to  see  them  treated  as  we  treat  our  convicts. 


Lilx'rty  of  thought  and  freedom  of  expression  seem  to  be  ineon- 
sLstent  with  his  ideas  of  good  government.  He  reminds  us  of  a 
young  oflicer,  who  dilating  indignantly  on  the  presumption  of 
the  Crimean  corn'spondents  of  the  })ress  in  daring  to  criticize 
tlie  managt*ment  and  mamvuvres  of  the  army,  declared  “he 
would,  had  he  Ix'cn  in  Lord  Raglan’s  place,  have  treated  them 
with  martial  hnv,  and  shot  them  at  once.’’ 


e  now  close  our  notice  of  this  volume.  l\'rhaps  wc  have 
devoted  t(M»  much  attention  to  it.  Our  object,  however,  luis 
lH‘cn  to  expose  the  system  of  book-making,  of  which  this  is  a 
glaring  instance.  AVe  might,  had  we  chosen  it,  have  performed 
the  more  agriM'able  duty  of  describing  the  (liflerent  colonies 
which  1).  P.  lias  so  incom|H'tently  and  at  second-hand  descrilxHl. 
At  all  events,  we  should  be  in  no  want  of  materials.  AN  ithiu 
the  last  two  or  three  years  the  jiress  has  teemed  with  valuable 
information  on  the  subject,  and  it  would  require  but  little 
labour  in  a  historian  to  organize  ti  thorough  account  ot  thcsjc 
colonies,  and  their  physical  resources  and  capabilities. 

^  It  were  vain  to  attempt  to  trace  out  the  future  of  these 
distant  provinces.  AA"e  cannot,  liowever,  fail  to  perceive  that, 
under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  they  will  become  the 
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centre  of  a  new  and  glorious  civilization  about  to  dawn  uiH>n  the 
suiinv  the  raeitic.  The  uninhabited  regions  of  the 


nuiiii  y  -  - -  ^  ^  - -  -  '  ^ -  -  -  - 

earth  are  being  fast  filled  with  a  gos})el -bearing  population, 

and  wherever  a  new  settlement  springs  up  we  liear  the  voice  of 

indejK'iidcnce  and  the  song  of  liberty,  so  distasteful  to  the  ears 

of  Ih  1*.  trust  it  will  be  ini}K)ssible  for  tlie  spirit  of 

oppression  to  visit  these  shores.  We  trust  that  the  crimes  and 

tyrannies  which  em})ur])le  the  soil  of  the  North  will  never  find 

shelter  beneath  the  radiant  skii's  of  the  Southern  (^ross.  We 

rather  trust  that  the  intluence  of  these  distant  colonies  shall 

react  upon  the  governments  of  our  northern  climes,  and  assist 

in  emuneij)ating  the  groaning  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  from 

their  long-tolerated  and  deeply-rooted  social  and  spiritual 
%  1 


bondage. 


Art.  V.— THE  WAM)EHlN(i  JEW. 

The  Lftjemi  of  the  Jew.  Translated  hy  (J.  W.  Thornhury. 

AVith  Illustrations  by  (Juslave  Eure.  Addey  Si  Eo. 

The  Legend  is  here  printed  in  a  large  but  thin  folio  volume,  on 
beautiful  paper,  and  in  stately  tyjie.  Several  men  of  talent 
and  two  men  of  genius  have  co-operated  in  the  work.  W(j 
mark  as  the  men  of  genius,  (lustave  Don*  himself,  the  mar¬ 
vellous  Rabelaisian  illustrator  of  Rabelais;  and  Dupont,  the 
author  of  the  rhyme,  which  is  a  shadowy,  (piaint,  singular  poem, 
redolent  of  Middle-Age  suj)erstition  and  simplicity,  as  well  as 
ot  the  rare  mystic  grandeur  which  made  that  superstition 
lerrihle  and  that  simplicity  suhlime.  Certaiidy,  Mr.  Thornhury 
and  Mr.  tiohn  Stebbing  are  men  (d  talent,  their  translations 
bearing  the  iinj)ress  of  scholarshij)  and  taste,  as  well  as  ul 
considerable  literary  j>owej’.  AN  e  think  it  as  well  to  introduce 
their  names  and  merits  at  once  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  who 
IS  impatient,  perhaps,  to  follow  the  AN'andering  .Jew  on  his 
terrestrial  rounds. 

Ihe  literature  of  almost  every  period  presents  some  enigma 
nf  authorshii)  as  matter  of  speculation,  argument,  or  research, 


- —  - ^ - -  f  X 

Jiccording  as  its  solution  is  attempted  by  the  man  of'  theory, 
the  controversialist,  or  the  anti(piary.  Fancy,  reflection,  dili- 
KtJiioe,  have  alternately  been  exercised ;  yet  the  “  Tribus 
tuipnstoribus,”  the  still  more  celebrated  “  Remarkable  History 
t>f  Master  Reynard,*’  the  “  Chatterton  Fragments,”  the  “Letters 
^f  Junius,”  are,  fortunately  for  the  dilettanti  of  literature,  as  pro- 
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llfic  of  discussion  as  ever.  But  mystery,  stlmulatln;X  the  imairina- 
tion,  incites  a  peculiar  interest ;  and  to  the  ohscurity  usuallv 
accompanying  the  orij^in  of  lejjends  and  traditions,  often  attri¬ 
buted  by  credulity  to  some  su|)ernatural  source,  is  in  a  jireat 
measure  owinjx  their  powerful  influence  over  the  po|)ular  iniiuj. 
This  uncertainty  surrounds  the  famous  Legend  of  the  Wanderinj: 
Jew.  The  production  of  some  earlier  liunyan,  it  existed  |)rc- 
viously  to  the  thirteenth  century — an  era  introductory  to  the 
magnificent  religious  allegories  of  Dante;  the  characteristies 
distinguishing  the  Wandering  Jew,  rendering  him  unmistake- 
ably  the  personification  of  the  .lewish  nation,  the  fulfilment  ot 
whose  destiny  is  ty[ufied  in  his  history.  Like  the  Jewish  peojde, 
he  had  rejected  the  Messiah — had  eagerly  desired  his  crucifixion 
— had  persecuted  and  reviled  him  in  his  hours  of  agony  ;  and 
his  chastisement,  like  theirs,  was  pronounced  by  the  Saviour 
himself.  From  that  time,  its  expiation  has  been  seen  in  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  the  .lewish  nation,  which,  in  the  midst  (^f 
a  perpetual  exodus,  again  and  again  banished,  persecuted,  and 
despised,  has,  nevertheless,  with  peculiar  tenacity,  maintained 
its  nationality  unaltered,  even  to  minute  details  of  observance 


and  costume.  This  singular  individuality,  ineffaceable  in  spite  ot’ 
continuous  intercourse  witli  the  different  nations  of  the  world, 


and  the  influence  of  variety  of  custom,  climate,  and  character, 
is  svmbolizcd  strikiuglv  in  the  career  of  the  Wandering  .lew. 
hurrying  in  inextinguishable  vitality  from  region  to  region  of 
the  globe,  wooing  death  vainly  everywhere — an  immortal  Cain 
upon  the  earth. 

I'hc  Legend,  whether  introduced  by  the  Crus,adcrs  from  the 
Fast,  or  derived  elsewhere,  was,  at  all  events,  known  and 
credited  widely  among  Christians,  as  we  have  said,  anterior  to 
the  thirteenth  century.  According  to  some,  its  origin  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  year  1  ()()(),  the  date  it  was  prophesied,  through 
an  erroneous  interpretation  of  a  Scriptural  passage,  of  an 
event,  the  anticipation  of  which  became  a  terror  to  men’s 
minds.  This  was  the  coming  of  Antichrist,  and  the  Last  .ludg- 
inent.  The  oivurrcuce  of  famine  and  pestilence  strengthened 
the  delusive  dread,  while  the  crisis,  favourable  to  imjiostors,  was 
improved  by  them  to  tlicir  profit,  through  personating  the  part 
of  Antichrist,  and  thus  collecting  alms,  which  weakness  and 
ignorance  liberally  awanied.  The  year,  however,  in  spite  of 
omens,  came  to  an  ordinary  termination;  but  the  ap|)carance 
of  tlie  pretended  Antichiist  indifferent  places  led  to  the  supp"^ 
sition  tliat  it  was  the  Wandering  .Tew,  whose  melancholy  fate 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  rest,  and  who  was  transportod 
rapidly  from  quarter  to  (juarter.  'riicn  arose  discussions  among 

theologians  to  certify  his  personality.  Some  sought  to  provt 
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that  the  waiulerer  was  no  otlier  than  ^falthns,  against  whom 
IVtcr  had  drawn  tlic  sword,  some  maintained  tliat  he  was  the 
unrepentant  thief,  and  others,  that  lie  was  l^ilate.  Tlie 
testimony  of  respected  authorities  was  not  wanting  to  prove  Ids 
existence.  In  tlie  year  1228,  an  arclibisliop  of  (ireat  Armenia 
having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  England,  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Albans;  and  the  legend,  narrated  by  him  to 
the  holy  brotherhood,  concerning  Joseph,  otherwise  Cartaphilus, 
constitutes  the  first  historical  record  with  rel’erencc  to  the 
Wandering  #lew’ :  the  chronicle  being  transcribed  in  the 
monastery,  a  few  years  later,  by  Matthew  Paris,  one  of  its 
members.  It  was  here  narrated,  tliat  at  the  moment  when 
tiesus  was  delivered  to  be  crucified,  the  .lews  dragging  him 
harshly  from  the  judgment-hall,  caused  him  to  fall  upon  the 
threshold,  when  (^arta})hilus,  the  door-keejicr  of  the  hall,  inso¬ 
lently  pushing  him,  struck  him  with  his  fist,  and  cried, 
mockingly,  “(Jo  faster,  tiesus,  go! — why  do  you  stoji?  ”  And 
the  Saviour,  sternly  regarding  him,  replied,  “I  go;  but  you 
shall  tarry  until  my  return.”  After  the  death  of  our  Saviour, 
Cartaphilus  having  become  a  Christian,  took  the  name  of 
Joseph;  and  at  the  jiresent  time,  says  the  story,  living  a  life  of 
frugalitv  and  piety,  awaits  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

The  Ijcgend,  in  this  form,  having  made  its  way  into  France, 
passed  into  the  Low  Countries,  was  received  with  especial  favour 
in  (lermany ;  and,  current  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  became 
gradually  incorporated  into  the  literature  of  Ckmtimmtal 
nations.  In  «Iune,  of  the  year  lofid,  we  find  the  existence  of 
the  Mouldering  .lew,  under  the  name  of  Ahasucrus,  through  the 
medium  of  Paul  (rEitzen,  a  doctor  of  theologv,  and  blsliop  of 
8<‘ludeszving,  affirmed  by  a  devout  citizen  of  Hamburg,  who 
religiously  received,  and  narrated  in  a  letter,  the  testimony  of 
Paul.  This  venerable  prelate,  when  a  student  at  Wittenberg, 
in  1.042,  went  to  visit  his  parents  at  Hamburg.  During  a 
sermon,  which  he  listened  to  one  Sunday,  he  observed,  opjKisitc 
the  pulpit,  a  tall  man,  having  long  locks  hanging  down  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  naked  feet,  who  sat  absorbcil  by  the  discourse, 
never  moving  in  the  least  degree,  excejit  at  the  mention  of  the 
name  ot  .lesus  Christ,  when  lie  bowed,  and  struck  his  breast,  at 
the  same  time  breathin';  heavily.  His  age  apparently  was  fifty, 
ttis  (tress,  although  it  was  winter,  consisted  only  of  c/idusses  a 
ffi  liUinuCf  reaching  down  to  his  feet,  a  jujic,  which  hung  down 
fo  his  knees,  and  a  cloak. 

Ill  answer  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  doctor,  which  were 
’‘O'V  put  to  him,  he  replied  that  he  was  a  Jew,  named 
Ahasucrus,  and  had  followed  the  trade  of  a  shociniker;  that 
during  our  Saviour's  mission  uj)on  earth,  he  had  lived  in  .Jeru* 
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Hulciii,  and  had  joined  the  persecution  ai^ainst  the  Messiah. 
Having  heard  that  the  sentence  of  crucifixion  was  passed,  lie 
ran  to  tlie  porch  of’  liis  dwelling,  situate  in  the  road  which  the 
Saviour  had  to  traverse;  and  that  tlcsus,  hurthened  with  his 
cross  and  weary,  leant  against  the  house  of  the  »Iew,  who  reviled 
him,  and  j)ointed  onwards,  when  the  Saviour,  stcadtastlv 
reganling  him,  replied,  “  1  shall  stop  and  repose,  hut  you  shall 
go  on  !  ”  whereupon,  Ahasuerus,  resigning  the  child  he  held  in 
liis  arms,  hecame  an  exile  from  home  and  country — for  ever 
traversing  strange  lands — for  ever  witnessing  fresh  scenes. 

Again,  in  the  year  lo7o,  the  envoys  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein 
to  ^ladrid,  met  on  their  road  the  Wandering  .lew,  who 
addressed  them  in  good  Spanish  I  A  few  years  later  he  entered 
Stiashurg,  even  presenting  himself  to  the  magistrates,  remind¬ 
ing  them  of  his  visit  to  the  city  two  hundred  years  hclore— a 
fact  corroborated  by  the  national  records  !  liis  a|)pcaraiice  in 
France  was  reported  in  the  year  1604,  which  chanced  to  he 
signalized  by  an  especial  number  of  storms  and  tem})csts.  IW 
these  whirlwinds  it  was  supposed  that  the  Wandering  .lew  was 
borne  from  place  to  place  ;  and  to  this  day,  when  a  hurricane 
howls  along  its  des<  tract,  the  sim[)le  Breton  peas;uits  and 

the  rustics  of  Ficardy  cross  themselves,  while 
Wamlering  .lew  is  passing.” 


they  cry,  “  Ihe 


Hut  poems,  no  less  than  pn)verbs,  have  been  ins|)ircd  by  the 
belief  in  this  untiring  wanderer,  whose  imaginary  existence  Inis 
proved  so  |)ropitious  to  the  practices  of  vagabondage  and  the 
encouragement  of  credulity.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  complaint  was  pimned,  which,  though 
inserted  by  Louvet  in  his  erudite  historical  volumes,  if  ot  any 
value,  is  only  so  as  indicative  id*  the  j>oi)ular  taste  ot  the 
period. 

In  biographical  and  historical  compositions,  moreover,  the 
AN  andcring  .lew  is  a  notable  personage,  (justave  Hruiu't,  ot 
Hordcaux,  in  his  “  Notice  Historiipie  et  Hiographi<pie  sur  la 
Ijcgende  du  .luif  Frrant,”  relating  how  he  was  met  by  two 
citizens  of  Brussels,  in  the  Forest  of  Soignes,  says:  ‘‘  He  waseW 
in  a  costume  extremely  ragged,  and  cut  in  the  anticiue  fashion: 
he  entered  with  them  into  an  (tubvn/c;  he  drank,  but  wouhl  not 
sit  down;  he  told  them  his  story  ;  said  that  his  name  was  Isjmc 
Laipicdem ;  and  left  them  terribly  frightimed,”  atlds  the 
chronicler,  with  naheh'.  About  the  same  period,  a  high-flown, 
romantic  narration  appeared  in  Belgium,  under  the  title  ot 
“  Histoire  admirable  tin  .luif  klrrant,”  describing,  at  length, 
the  adventures  of  the  renowned  traveller  in  different  regions, 
ami  followed  by  “a  canticle,”  of  even  less  merit  than  thi 
“  complaint."  At  schools  and  academies,  moreover,  the  .K’" 
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wa8  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  liis  liistory  gave  rise  to  many 
a  learned  dissertation,  “  the  most  singular  among  which,”  says 
(histave  Brunet,  “is  that  of  Droscher:  this  Sachem,  deeming 
the  thing  proved,  pretends  to  establish,  that  Ahasuerus  and 
Cnrtaphilus  arc  two  distinct  persons,  and  stands  up  for  the 
existence  of  two  Wandering  .lews.”  Possibly,  this  enlightened 
ehiunpiou  of  su|>orstitition  liad  his  own  especial  evidence,  having 
met  the  ^ferchaut  of  Rotterdam  and  Cartaphilus  in  companion¬ 
ship  together  on  their  travels  ! 

After  his  welcome  in  the  Forest  of  Soignes,  it  was  confidently 
hoped  that  the  wanderer  would  visit  alternately  the  various 
towns  of  (lermany  ;  but  not  until  the  year  1772,  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  was  the  expectation  fulfilled  by  his  entering  into  Rrussels 
at  six  in  the  evening,  as  the  date  is  carefully  jireserved.  Since 
that  period,  whatever  was  his  reception  by  the  good  citizens, 
he  has  not  been  induced  by  it  to  visit  Furopc  again  in  the 
character  of  either  Cartajihilus,  .loseph,  or  Ahasuerus,  though 
invoked  by  the  painter,  the  romancer,  and  the  poet,  and  often 
selected  as  the  favourite  theme  of  the  drama  and  the  opera. 
^ot  less  than  ten  French  prcMluctions  of  this  kind  bear  his 
name,  from  the  play  of  “  Faignez,”  represented  at  La  Ciaiete, 
in  1812,  to  the  opera  of  j\IM.  Seribc  and  Saint-Cieorges. 
Xumcrous  poems  jire  dedicated  to  him,  pre-eminent  among  these 
the  productions  of  Sehubart  and  (^uinet ;  but  distinguished 
almvc  all  others,  the  noble  song  of  Beranger,  melodiously  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  music  of  Frnest  Dore.  Pierre  Dupont  has  added 
to  these  his  admirable  composition,  the  subject  of  wliieh  is  pecu- 
liary  adapt(‘d  to  elieit  the  characteristic  genius  of  (Justave  I)ore, 
so  strikingly  manifested  in  the  splendid  illustrations  of  the 
present  work.  I'he  tradition,  as  adopted  by  Dujmnt  is  that  of 
Ahasuerus,  the  shoemaker,  condcmnecl  to  perpetual  wandering 
until  the  .Judgment.  Infinite  diversity  in  situation,  incident, 
and  emotion,  is  afl’orded  by  the  poet’s  theme,  the  changes 
ot  which  resemble  the  variations  to  an  air, — the  measure  ever 
distinctly  heard  through  the  intricacy  of  harmonies  insepar- 
ahlc  troin  and  attendant  on  it.  Thus,  amidst  the  most  contrasted 
localities,  seasons,  and  circumstances,  all  which  are  aj)prehen(led 
and  vividly  depicted  to  the  minutest  details  by  the  artist,  the 
shadow  of  the  Cross  ceaselcsslv  appears  over  the  path  ot  the 
Wanderer,  who,  toilworn  and  weary,  if  re[)OHing  for  an  instant, 
js  urged  irresistibly  on  by  the  beckoning  hand  ot  tlie  avenging 


angel. 


I  he  graphic  interpretation  of  this  marvellous  legend  through 
die  skill  ot  Dole,  immortalizes  it  anew.  As  we  liavi^  said,  it  is 
^*uited  especially  to  his  particular  order  of  talent.  1 1  is  fancies, 
wondrously  bohl,  not  to  say  grotesque,  powerfully  express  the  ex- 
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travajrance  of  the  subject.  1 1  is  "enius  does  not,  with  the  accuracv 
of  a  Diirer,  ajipeal  so  much  to  tlie  actual  as  to  the  ideal  concep. 
tions  of  the  poet.  Mountain,  valley,  ocean,  a|)|)ear  transfigured 
into  a  dream  of  poetry  by  his  pencil,  yet  are  vividly  natural.  The 
jrrandeur  of  architecture,  the  ^loom  of  forests,  the  busy  life  of 
cities,  <j;roupings  of  a<jje  and  youth  and  infancy,  the  terrors  of  the 
battle  or  the  storm, sacred  awe  and  quaint  humour, are  alike  truth¬ 
fully  delineated  by  the  creative  versatility  of  his  imagination, 
which  blends  tbe  most  inconj^ruous  elements  into  one  harmo¬ 
nious  whole.  The  very  surprises,  ingeniously  bold  ami  fanciful, 
which  in  his  pieces  awaken  admiration,  would  excite  only  ridicule 
if  attempted  by  a  less  able  artist. 

First  amontr  the  twelve  magniticent  designs  of  M.  l)ore,  he 
has  chosen  to  rejwescnt  the  moment  of  the  malediction.  On  the 
adjacent  hill  crosses  are  seen  erected  ;  a  busy  crowd  hastens 
ti»  assemble  round  the  scene  of  suifering.  Pharisees,  execu¬ 
tioners,  legionaries,  women,  boys,  and  all  the  rabble  of  the  city 
are  collected,  affording  anqile  scope  to  the  artist  for  the  pour- 
trayal  of  physiogonomy,  who  improves  it  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  .lewish  face  under  the  varying  aspects  of  an  Absoloin,  a 
(’aiaphas,  a  llarablias,  a  »Iudas,  and  a  Saul.  Ahasuerus,  the 
cobbler,  stands,  boot  in  hand,  beneath  his  shop-sign,  lie  heaiN 
the  fcaifnl  doom  in  answer  to  his  taunt  as  the  Saviour  toils 
towards  C'alvary,  and  remains  immoveable  for  an  instant  with 
horror, — thi*n  hurries  on  the  hojicless  wandering.  The  flew  i> 
next  seen  emerging  from  a  town  of  an  antique  stamj).  d  he 
steeples  of  its  Imilding^  are  in  view,  and  a  er(>ss  by  the  wayside 
arrests  his  agonized  gaze.  It  is  a  bitter  night,  and  the  rain 
dashes  remorselessly  ;  a  tempest  glooms  in  the  sky;  the  trees 
groan  as  though  in  pain;  a  rough  wind  bears  the  exile  onwards, 
his  garments  and  long  flowing  beard  fluttering  in  the  gale.  A 
ghastly  liglit  is  reflected  on  tlie  figure  of  the  Saviour.  Uesola- 
tion  is  impressed  on  the  entire  scene. 

I  he  city  of  Jlrussels  next  appears.  Tosvers,  domes,  gables, 
windows,  ami  bell-turrets,  all  bespeak  the  lavish  architecture  ef 
the  age.  Opulent  burghers  surround  the  remarkable  stranger 
in  onier  to  interrogate  him,  and  are  joined  by  a  nmtley  gn»up 
of  lM>ys  and  animals,  one  of  which,  the  salesman’s  ass,  mistaking 
the  flowing  beard  of  the  tlew  for  hav,  nibbles  at  it.  d'la*  varying 
phases  of  the  t!ir\)ng,  tin'  burgesses  with  wigs  and  queues,  defied 
hats  luid  ceremonial  antics,  the  ignorant  tradcs-boy  in  ga|>ing 
wonder,  the  stoic  reganling  all  contemptuously,  are  graphically 
described,  and  form  an  excellent  sj)ecimen  of  the  pictures([ue. 

1  he  fourth  illustiati<>n  represemts  the  travelhu*  consenting  ty 
an  invitation  to  rest  awhile  in  an  inn,  ftugetful  n'lomcntarilyf  it 
is  inferred,  of  his  ilooin,  but  instantaneously  recollecting  it.  is 
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seen  breaking  away  from  his  companions,  urg4;d  forwards  by 
the  figure  of  tlie  angel.  All  are  eager  to  detain  him  iu  order 
that  the  relation  of  his  pilgrimage  might  iiierease  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  jollity  of  the  evening,  and,  uproarious  at  his  reso¬ 
lution  to  de|)art,  essay  different  temptations  to  induee  him  to 
remain.  One  reveller  holds  up  a  glass  of  beer ;  another, 
c’licking  the  lid  of  his  flagon,  shouts  an  intoxicated  ditty  ;  and 
the  buxom  landlady  is  at  her  wits  to  maintain  order.  The 
reckless  mirth  of  these  wassailing  Flemings  at  tiie  inn,  and  the 
hhizo  and  bustle  of  its  interior,  contrast  forcibly  with  the  gloom 
of  the  night  without,  into  which  the  exile  is  hurried  by 
inexorable  mandate — a  burning  and  ever  present  remorse  within 
his  breast.  Idie  pathos  of  (jruido,  the  truthfulness  of  Holbein, 
and  the  humour  of  Hogarth,  are  eoneentrated  in  this  [)ieture. 

The  traveller  is  next  seen  hurrying  along  the  Khine,  the 
waters  of  which  reflect  the  vision  of  Calvary  and  himself  in 
an  uttilude  of  reviling,  as  with  figure  bent  and  liead  bowed 
down,  he  pursues  his  ceaseless  course.  The  landscape  is  grand 
and  of  vast  extent.  Caves,  rocks,  and  trees  appear,  black  as 
night.  The  relics  of  feudal  bamiueting-halls  and  dungeons  an* 
seen  in  the  ruined  towers  crowning  the  steeps  and  glimmering  far 
in  the  blue  horizon.  Among  them,  on  a  rocky  eminence,  rises  a 
chaj)el  spire.  Over  all  is  the  cheerful  sky  fleeced  with  sailing 
clouds. 


The  Jew  then  enters  a  graveyard  decorated  with  urns  and 
aniiiranthine  garlands.  Epitaphs  tell  either  of  vanity  or  affec¬ 
tion.  The  white  tombs  glisten  against  the  sombre  blackness  of 
yew  and  cypress.  The  eburch-tower  tolls  a  knell,  and  the 
wanderer  wishes  it  were  for  him.  JUit  no ;  in  his  owti  gaunt 
shadow  on  the  turf,  in  the  waving  grass,  on  the  earth,  in  the 
^^ky,  in  mountain,  wood,  or  torrent,  in  light  and  in  darkness, 
the  Cross  is  before  him  ever.  The  euriously'  woven  aspects  of 
the  clouds  iiave  for  him  a  symbolic  meaning,  and  their  irregular 
outline  pictures  to  him  the  memorable  procession.  He  sees  the 
Saviour  goaded  onwards  by  the  crowd  whose  yells  still  echo  in 
his  ears.  He  rushes  oil  through  the  lofty  Swiss  valleys,  wliere 
fir-ilarkened  slopes  lead  up  to  snowy  peaks.  Torrents  gush  from 
out  tlie  forests.  The  scream  of  the  eagle  rings  among  tlie 
<ietiles.  Suddenly^  the  jiines  and  stones  takes  liideous  slianes. 
Tatres  are  formed  by^  the  boughs.  I'lie  tree-tops  appear  like 
Uienaeiiig  axes  ;  indentations  in  the  trunks  yawn  into  a  ghastly 
«ufile;  the  leafless  branches  wrestle  together  in  fierce  anguish; 
when  glittering  against  the  blackness  of  the  scene,  the  wliite- 
rohe<l  angel  of  his  destiny  shines  radiant  a.4  the  sun,  hearing  in 
her  hand  a  torch  of  fire. 

Nature  glorified  into  matchless  beauty  by  the  glow'  of  sunrise, 
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lK*Rfninfj  with  opal  and  ainetliystine  splendour,  attracts  him,  hut 
he  cannot  stay.  lie  wanders  on  amidst  the  loftiest  regions  of 
the  All  >s.  Their  pure  summits  seem  crimsoned  hy  the  hltwnl  of 

the  Cross.  On,  on  he  hastens — the  marmot  and  the  lamh- vulture 
his  .sole  companions — leaving  the  track  of  the  chamois-hunter  and 
the  blue  bl()Ssom8and  roses  (»f  the  mountain  far  below,  from  whence 
the  bell  of  the  herdsman  sounds  faintly.  The  Jew,  holdintr  hv  a 
ro4*k,  looks  from  the  surrounding  j^laeiers  mournfully  tt)  tlie  eliill 
sky  above.  There  the  vision  haunts  him  still.  Fantastic  carviuirs  in 
the  ice  form  the  solemn  procession.  The  ponderous  cross  beneath 
which  the  Saviour  bows,  the  uplifted  hand,  the  lierce  soldiers— 
all  are  vividly  depicteil.  Ueyond  and  above,  through  the  misty  air, 
as  though  heaven  itself  were  revealed,  a  majestic  band  of  saints 
and  ap(»stles  aj)pears.  The  artist  luis  lavishly  expended  the 
resources  of  his  genius  on  this  awful  scene.  It  is  maguitieently 
pictures(pie,  vast,  and  wondrously  varied,  yet  not  confused. 
Amidst  the  multi[>licity  and  diversity  of  the  objects  introduced, 
each  one  is  distinct  and  ex[>ressive,  from  the’strange,  faded  torin 
of  the  unresting  traveller — his  white  head,  ilowing  beard,  and 
loo.se  garments,  fluttering  in  relief  against  the  darkness  of  sur¬ 
rounding  rocks,  clefts,  and  ravines — to  the  little  cross  on  the 
hospice-tower.  The  wild  grandeur  of  the  scenery — its  gloom 
and  solitude,  contrast  strikingly,  yet  arc  in  peculiar  harmony 
with  the  celestial  revelation  irradiating  the  heavens,  d'he  whole 
picture,  expressive  of  sublimity,  is  suited  to  the  bold  range  and 
lofty  inspiration  of  the  artist’s  fancy. 

'riie  ninth  illustration  exhibits  a  widely  dissimilar  vein  of 
Dore’s  imagination.  It  is  a  battle-piece.  Here  all  is  action 
and  tunimil.  A  town  is  besieged  by  an  army  in  the  media  val 
age.  Fortified  heights  of  feiulalism  occupy  the  btickground. 
liet’ore  is  seen  an  array  of*  clashing  spears.  All  the  horrors  of 
the  struggle  are  graphically  described,  often  with  a  morbid  and 
fantastic  extravagance.  Fnemies  have  hewn  each  other  to 
pieces  in  the  fierceness  of  their  malice,  and  mangled  limbs  strew 
the  ground.  One  invincible  warritu*  fights  with  his  sword  in  his 
uumth.  Simie,  falling  under  the  mortal  blow,  arc  receiving 
consolation  from  the  priest.  The  glitter  of  the  armour,  the 
plumed  helmets,  and  the  trajipings  of  the  horses,  present  the 
rude  splendour  of  knightly  warfare.  The  .lew  rushes  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  but  no  danger  menaces  his  marvellous  life. 

He  is  next  seen  plunging  into  the  ocean,  but  the  angry 
waves  will  not  receive  him.  Out  of  a  ship's  crew  wrecked  by 
the  hurricane  he  alone  is  saved,  fording  the  seas  as  easily  as  the 
river,  A  loaded  boat  disapjiears  beneath  the  tossing  surf,  ami 
forth  from  the  gigantic  bilUovs  seething  round  him,  despairing 
tiK’Cs  appear.  A  spar,  the  .•‘ole  remaining  hope,  is  swallowc<i  h) 
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a  !<?a  monster.  The  doomed  ones  elincj  to  the  Jew’s  hoard  in 
their  ajrony.  From  amidst  tlio  heavini^,  I'oaminjjf  waste,  are 
revealed  the  forms  of  the  <lead  lonj^  since  victims  of  the 
relentless  ocean.  The  stony  ‘jjaze  of  these  ex[)ands  into  wonder 
on  beholdin'^  the  deathless  traveller. 

He  toils  on  through  the  Andes.  Lions,  serpents,  wild  beasts 
tail  to  destroy  him.  Snakes  and  river-monsters  crowd  his  path, 
hut  no  sting  can  harm  him.  I'he  snowy  peaks  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  here  pourtrayed  above  the  dense  shade  of  thickly 
‘'rowing  palms,  and  the  dark,  sunless  river  whitened  by  the 
trail  of  the  alligators. 

At  length,  after  ages  of  wandering,  the  #Tew  is  summoned  to 
roj>osc.  The  trump  of  the  Last  tiudgment  is  heard  by  the  awe¬ 
stricken  universe,  and  the  fFew  welcomes  it  with  a  shout  of  wild 
laughter  as,  leaning  on  a  stone,  he  tears  olf  his  time-worn 
hoots.  The  very  a(‘t  of  reposing  is  a  millennium  to  him,  and  is 
greeted  by  an  irresistible  burst  of  merriment.  A  mingled 
crowd  of  demons,  saints,  and  mortals,  are  here  represented, 
and  all  the  reckless  ingenuity  of  the  artist  is  invok(‘d  for  the 
description  of  the  scene.  Amidst  the  vast  array  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  kings,  poj)es,  and  priests  are  seen,  some  in  anti<iuo 
costume,  some  in  the  various  peculiarities  of  more  modern 
attire.  The  centre  of  the  picture  is  a  cimos  of  flames  and  black¬ 
ness.  A  shower  of  light  streams  from  above,  and  myriads  of 
rejoicing  angels  cleave  the  air.  In  s[)ite  of  certain  eccentricities 
of  fancy,  dignity  and  pathos  characterize  this  illustration.  It 
IS  adecpiately  conceived,  as  a  whole,  when  we  consider  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  worthily  re[)resenting  a  subject  which  not  even  the 
genius  of  Angelo  could  dc[)ict  unalloyed  by  error  and 
extravagance. 


Art.  VI.— over  DARIEN  RY  A  SHIP-CANAL. 

Over  Darien  hj  n  Ship  CanaL  Peports,  Ac.,  published  by  Kflingham 
ilson.  liondon.  185(5. 

pR.  f’ri.i.EN  has  rocenlly  endeavoured  to  revive  ])uhHc  interest 
in  the  scheme  for  the  execution  of  a  Ship-f’anul  across  tlie 
Isthmus  of  J)ari(‘n,  by  tlie  publication  of  some  severe  criticisms 
ni^ui  the  mode  in  whicli  the  recent  expeditiens,  undertaken  for 
the  jmqmse  of  verifying  his  asfu'rfions  of  tin*  practicability  of 
die  undertaking,  have  b(»en  mismanage  d  ;  and  the  importance 
of  the  Canal  itself  to  all  tlie  nations  of  civilized  Europe  may  lx* 
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sufliciently  groat  tu  warruiit  us  in  dwelling  a  little  longer  upon 
this  cuiitroversiul  pamphlet  than  we  sliuuld,  under  ordinarv 
cireuinstanoes,  have  thought  necessary.  The  disappointed  doett^r 
is  irate  with  the  parties  who  rendered  abortive  his  project  lor 
fume  and  fortune  ;  and  he,  jK*rliaps  naturally  enough,  endeavours 
to  ca.st  doubts  upon  their  capacity  for  the  duties  entrusted  to  them, 
— a  stylo  of  criticism  in  which  the  Sun,  a  paper  friendly  to  l)r. 
('ullen’s  views,  energetically,  and,  we  think  very  correctly  joins. 
The  whole  story  is,  however,  so  illustrative  of  the  strange  state  ot‘ 
the  engineiring  and  speculative  world  in  England  about  liifon, 
that  its  perusal  cannot  fail  to  afford  amusement,  even  if  it  do  not 
afford  instruction,  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  review 
its  previous  pha.ses. 

f  or  our  own  parts,  we  are  somewhat  sceptical  with  respect  to 
the  comiiH'reial  advantagt  s  to  be  obtained  bv  the  execution  ot'u 
shi]>-eanal  through  the  tongue  of  land  uniting  North  and  Seiilh 
America.  Even  if  an  easy  passage  existed  there,  the  navigation 
from  Nt>rth- Western  Europe  to  China,  Australia,  or  India, 
would  bt*  very  slightly  lu'iiefited;  and  the  trade  between  our 
jMirts,  and  those  upon  the  western  shores  (.d*  America,  is 
certainly,  at  ]ut‘sent,  not  (d*  suflieient  imjH)rtance  to  justify 
any  considerable  outlay  in  this  direction.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  none  of  the  canals  executed  for  the  purposi'  of  avoiding 
navigation  round  the  great  headlands  of  the  t  dd  World,  have 
hitherto  paid  their  expenses;  and  the  Caledonian,  Cotlia,  and 
Ev(h‘r  (  anals  may  be  pointed  to  us  illustrations  of  the  eom})arative 
worthlessness,  in  a  p(ditieo-econoinical  point  of  view,  (d‘  such 
oj>erations.  This  jnirtion  of  the  iiujuiry — that  is  to  .^ay,  the 
practical  monetary  return  to  be  expected — has,  in  fact,  been 
entirely  lost  sight  of  by  the  advocates  of  the  various  seheiius 
for  traversing  the  Isthmus  of  l)arien;  but  it  must  force  itself, 
sooner  or  later,  upon  the  attention  of  the  coininereial  worhl. 

Hut  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  a  sliip-canal  were  reipiired, 
and  that  it  would  pay'  a  fair  interest  upon  the  money  invisted 
in  carrying  it  into  eflect,  there  remains  the  serious  question  as 
to  the  Invst  ]>osition  for  its  execution  ;  and  herein  do  we  cordially 
agrt'o  with  I  )r.  (^ullen,  that  no  proper  examination  of  this  subject 
has  yet  Ihvii  attempted.  It  is  mortifying,  particularly  to 
Englishmen,  who  affect,  as  a  nation,  to  ])ride  themsidves  ujx*n 
tlie  practical  application  of  their  scientific  knowledge,  to  think 
that  80  much  monev  and  so  much  time  should  have  been  wasted 
u|Hm  the  discussion  of  the  feasibility’  of  schemes,  which  were,  in 
fact,  only  bast'd  upon  an  inspection  of  imjx'rfect  charts,  or  the 
vague  rumours  t)f  Indians,  of  backwoodsmen,  or  of  buccaneers ; 
and  Hr.  Cullen  himself,  if  he  had  possessed  the  slightest  kiiow- 
h'dge  of  the  laws  of  plwsical  geography',  ought  at  once  to  have 
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IKTceived  that  tho  ciif^ineor  lie  acceiited  to  verify  his  assertions 
as  to  the  case  with  which  the  Istliiiius  might  be  traversed,  ^Ir. 
Gisborne,  was  totally  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion  of  value 
upon  the  subject  submitted  to  him.  Of  all  tho  absurd  so-called 
scientific  documents  which  liave  lately  issued  from  the  English 
preas,  there  is  perhajis  none  worthy  "to  be  compared  with  ^Ir. 
Gisborne’s  ^‘Darien  Jouriuil”  (London,  185d);  and  we  can 


easilv  understand  the  mortification  of  the  doctor  at  finding  the 
result  of  his  labours  destroyed  by  such  manifest  incompetence 
as  was  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Gisborne’s  second  visit. 


Mr.  Gisborne  indeed  avows,  in  his  first  work,  that  before 


arriving  upon  the  ground  he  was  sent  to  examine,  he  had  settled 
in  his  own  mind  the  hydraulic  conditions  of  the  Ship-Canal  so 
far  as  they  were  likely  to  bo  affected  by  the  ti(les  at  the 
respective  extremities ;  and  throughout  his  book  he  reasons 
u})on  tho  assumption,  that  the  tides  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the 
Atlantic  were  very  different  in  the  lieight  of  their  vertical 
range;  but,  although  he  does  not  expri'ssly  say  so,  he  also 
assumes  that  they  are  synchronous.  Neither  of  these  assump¬ 
tions  is  based  ujion  actual  observation  ;  and,  indeed,  from  the 
earliest,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  careful  ob.servations  upon  tlui 
tides  of  this  part  of  America,  it  would  appc'ar  certain  that  tlie 
latter  especially  must  be  incorrect.  Colonel  Lloyd,  imh'ed,  found 
that  at  Panama,  the  mean  ri.se  of  the  tide  of  the  Pacific  was  about 


21*22  ft.,  whilst  the  rise  at  Chagres  was  only  d*52ft.,  and  that 
they  were  synchronous ;  but  the  Atlantic  tide  makes  from 
the  SAV.  towards  N.E.,  and  the  tide  of  the  Pacific  from  N.E.  to 
8.W. ;  so  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (,’aledonia  Jhiy,  it  is 
very  j)robable  that  the  hours  of  high  water  in  the  two  oceans 
are  separated  by  so  consideiable  an  interval  as  to  I’ender  all  Mr. 
Gisborne’s  reasoning  with  respect  to  them  valmdess.  Put 
unfortunately  our  uncertainty  upon  this  im|)ortant  part  of  the 
inve.stigation,  is  rendered  greater  than  it  previou.sly  had  been 
by  Admiral  de  Rosamel’s  observations;  for  he  states  that  the 


mean  rise  at  l^aiiama  is  only  10*0()  ft. ;  but  whatever  it  may 
l>c,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  tides  be  synchronous  at  Panama  and 
Chagre.s,  they  cannot  be  so  near  Caledonia  Pay.  We  dwell 
U|)on  this  point,  Ixjcause  to  our  minds  it  otters  one  of  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  the  carelessness  with  which  important 
investigations  are  conducted  in  our  country :  and  n  ally  we  are 
not  surj)rised  that  ])r.  Cullen  should  liavc  been  dissati.sfi(*d  with 
the  siibsi'qucnt  conduct  of  tho  expedition  under  Mr.  Gisborne’s 
orders.  From  his  own  showing,  this  gentleman  seems,  in  1852, 
to  have  {M*net rated  a  very  short  distance  from  th(‘ Atlantic  shc)re 
towards  the  interior;  he  was  frightened  by  the  Indians;  then 
he  went  round  to  the  Pacific  shore  by  another  route  ;  penetrated 
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again  a  sliort  distance  into  the  country  without  taking  anv 
levels  or  making  any  surveys  worthy  of  notice,  and  retunud  to 
Kngland  after  an  ahst'iice  of  only  four  months  and  a  half,  and 
an  cx|)onso  not  recorded !  Truly,  there  never  was  a  more 
ridiculous  exhibit  ion  of  incompetence  and  folly  on  the  part  ot’ 
those  who  selected  such  an  observer,  as  well  as  on  the  part  ol* 
tbe  observer  bimsedf,  and  yet  he  was  selected  by  our  goverii- 
ment  to  lead  the  expedition  undertaken  conjointly  with  that  of 
France  in  lSo4  ! 

The  publislnsl  accounts  of  this  expedition  certainly  are  far 
from  favourable  to  lh\  Cullen’s  views;  but  it  must  also  hv  con¬ 
fessed  that  they  are  (‘(pially  far  from  solving  satisfactorily  the 
various  cpicstions  with  respict  to  the  physical  geography  of  this 
part  of  Central  America.  They  remind  us,  indeed,  strongly  (d 
the  exjK'dition  under  the  orders  of  a  certain  monarch,  who  with 
his  anny  “marched  up  a  hill,  and  then  marclu‘d  down  again;*’ 
for  with  a  force  of  about  nine  hundred  men  under  their  orders, 
the  commanders  were  positively  frightened  from  any  systematic 
surveys  by  their  drt‘ad  of  some  invisible  Indian  trilus.  As 
I>r.  (’ullen  says,  tin*  whole  question  is  still  opc'ii,  so  far  as  the 
practicabilitv  of  a  (Munmunication  between  (\iledonia  Hay  and 
the  Savana  Itiver  is  conceriuxl :  but  who  shall  decide  it  Y  After 
the  miserable  failurt'S  and  the  ridiculous  blunders  of  both 
private  and  oflicial  ex]HHlitions,  we  despair,  for  some  time  to 
come,  of  swing  any  really  imj)ortant  steps  taken  in  the  business. 
From  all  that  has  yet  lu'cn  })ublished,  we  ourselves  believe  that 
if  a  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  be  feasible  any- 
when*,  it  would  be  in  the  district  to  which  Dr.  Cullen  has  again 
called  attention;  and  it  is  curious  that,  at  page  1  of  Dampier’s 
“  New  Vova gi'  luaind  the  World,”  (IbtMl),  that  Ixdd  adventurer 
should  have  indicat(‘d,  as  “the  author’s  entrance  into  the  South 
Si'as,”  a  route  which  corresponds  as  nearly  as  could  be  ex- 
jHH'ted  with  that  recently  proposed  for  the  line  of  the  canal.  H, 
therefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  any  great  good  could  be  etfi'cted 
by  (he  execution  of  such  a  work,  it  is  essential  that  a  “survey 
should  bv  made  by  competent  ('iigineers.”  As  to  “  an  explora¬ 
tion  by  parties  with  compasses,”  it  woidd  be  very  costly,  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  prove  nothing.  Men  who  can  observe,  who 
know  H'hat  to  (d)se'rve,  and  will  tell  the  truth,  are  nH|uir('d  for 
this  investigation  in  a  country  at  present  totally  unknown  to 
h.uropiuns,  notwithstanding  its  peculiar  position  in  the  path  ot 
commerce.  Unfortunately,  these  qualities  do  not  apjM'ar  to  1h‘ 
grounds  ot  rwommendation  to  the  distributors  of  official  favours, 
or  the  result  of  the  expedition  of  18o4  would  very  probably 
have  Iveu  different  from  that  to  which  we  have  been  obligi‘<l  to 
allude. 
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One  incidental  remark  maybe  made  before  eoneludino;  this 
notice.  It  is,  that  we  regret  to  observe  that  very  little  attention 
has  been  paid  by  recent  authors  upon  the  Istlimus  of  Darien  to 
the  documents  connected  with  the  vice-rt‘gal  governments  of 
the  ancient  Spanish  colonies  wliicli  are  known  still  to  bt'  in 
existence.  Had  they  been  consulted,  much  disappointment  and 
loss  would  have  been  avoided  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  recent  English 
writers  upon  the  subject  of  the  inter-oceanic  communications 
across  this  tongue  of  land  had  studied  the  various  works  in 
French,  Spanisli,  and  Dutch,  or  those  ])ublished  in  England  or 
the  Unit(‘d  States,  uj)on  the  ])hysical  g(‘()gra])hy  of  this  part  of 
the  globe,  it  is  but  ivasonable  to  8up[H)se  that  the  investiga¬ 
tions  undertaken  abroad  would  have  been  conducted  in  a 
very  ditfereiit  manner  to  that  in  which,  from  Dr.  Cullen’s, 
or  even  from  ^Ir.  Gisborne’s  statements,  they  seem  to 
have  been.  Dr.  (hdlen  himself  has  not  given  any  indications 
of  his  having  studied  the  numerous  array  of  authors  who  have 
previously  treated  of  Ct'iitral  .Vmerica.  As  to  Mr.  Gisborne  and 
Sir  (\  h’ox’s  productions,  tliey  display  an  amount  of  flij>pant 
ignorance,  which  would  be  j)ositively  sui  prising  had  we  not  Ix'en 
of  late  tolerably  accustomed  to  the  exliibition  of  that  amiable  de¬ 
fect  by  most  of  our  blue  books  or  other  oilicial  jaiblications.  The 
Dutch  and  the  Swedish  governments  have  already  sent  compe¬ 
tent  observers  to  study  other  portions  of  the  Isthmus  than  that 
asserted  by  Dr.  Cullen  to  be  the  most  titted  for  the  ('X(‘cution  of  a 
ship-channel ;  and  as  the  governments  of  England,  France,  and 
America  have  shown  that  they  are  incapable  of  managing  such 
o|H‘rations,  perhai)s  Dr.  Cullen  would  do  wisely  in  addressing 
himself  t(>  one  or  the  other  of  tlu'sc  secondary  j)owers,  or  to 
])rivate  industry,  for  the  ])urposc  of  obtaining  an  c‘tficient 
examination  of  the  district  near  (’aledonia  Day.  thie  thing  is, 
however,  certain,  viz.,  that  it  would  bi‘  madness  to  attmnpt  the 
execution  of  a  ship-canal  of  the  magnitude  ])ropos(‘d  for  this 
place  without  having  ])reviously  observed  the  jdivsical  and 
hydrogra])hical  conditions  of  both  land  and  sea  during  s(*veral 
vears.  Since  railroads  have  existed,  we  Englishmen  s<.H.*m  to 
liave  ado])t(‘d  the  system  siiid  formerly  to  have  been  the  (‘xclusive 
characteristic  of  fools,  “  we  rush  in  wliere  angels  would  f(*ar  t<» 
tread;”  but  the  jiublic  may  depend  ujxrn  it,  that  in  a  highly 
volcanic  region, — in  a  district  where  the  laws  of  tin*  tides  are 
excessively  complicated, — it  would  Ix'  worse  than  folly  to  inv(?sl 
large  sums  of  money  without  long,  abh*,  and  conscientious  obsci  - 
vations.  The  knots  our  recent  obst  rvers  pretend  to  cut  in 
months,  could  not  be  unravelled  in  years. 
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Art.  VIT.— CAMBRIDGE  IN  THE  SEYENTEENTII 

CENTURY. 

Cambridge  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  :  the  Autohioyraphy  of  Matthnr 
Jivbinson.  Now  first  Edited,  with  Illustrations,  by  d.  K.  B. 
Mayor,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  dohn’s  C\)llt‘f;t*. 


Cainbridi^e. 


Cambridge :  Macmillan. 


There  are  readers  who  never  read  a  preface.  As  conscientious 
critics,  we  always  begin  with  the  beginning,  and  attend  deferentially 
to  what  an  author  has  to  say  for  himself  before  we  enter  upon  our 
own  examination  of  his  wares.  Hut  Mr.  Alayor  has  dashed  our  eon- 
fidence  on  this  matter  with  a  doubt.  Nine  persons  out  of  ten  rending 
the  preface  to  this  volume  would  stumble  over  the  vtTv  threshold, 
and  getting  up  and  rubbing  their  knei's,  lose  their  temper,  and  proceed 
no  farther.  And  so  they  would  lose  also  a  very  entertaining  and  very 
curious  narrative.  Yet  who  could  wonder?  Never  was  a  writer  so 
l>ent  upon  setting  his  worst  foot  foremost.  Appanmtly  he  has 
fallen,  at  some  time  or  other,  into  the  hands  of  critics  more  churlish, 
perhaps,  than  eompc'tent  ;  and  instead  of  never  heeding  them,  as  he 
can  well  afford  to  do,  and  going  magnanimously  about  his  tasks,  he 
writes  philippics  against  “tdfete  serials”  and  “thediduge  of  pur¬ 
poseless  declamation  which  overwhelms  us  in  daily, weekly,  fortnightly, 
monthly,  and  (piarterly  publications,  until  the  stream  of  knowledge  is 
lost  in  stagnant  pools  of  gossip.”  Suppose  every  word  of  his  complaint 
against  “  the  noisy  province  of  our  literature”  to  be  true,  what  has  it 
to  do  with  the  autobiography  of  a  divine  of  the  days  of  (''harles  II.? 
As  to  the  other  grievance,  tlnit  “  most  ])eople  read  no  books  beyond 
the  works  of  the  season,”  has  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  if  they 
did  not  read  these  t‘phemeral  productions,  they  would  jirobably  read 
nothing  at  all ;  and  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  book-clubs  and 
circulating  librari(‘s  wi'rc  to  carry  his  suggestion  into  etfeet  and 
devote  their  funds  to  tlu‘  materials  of  which  a  permanent  library  ought 
to  be  composed,  the  managers  would  incontinently  be  left  with  no 
funds  at  all!  We  cannot  tliink  with  Air.  Alayor  that  it  is  “a  ipies- 
tion  whether  these  book-clubs  are  not  on  the  whole  productive  of  as 
much  harm  as  good.”  They  give  a  habit  and  perha])s  a  taste  for 
reading, and  many  a  man,  we  suspect,  who  began  in  the  merest  “rage 
for  amusement,”  becomes  imbued  in  the  long  run  with  higher  and 
soberer  purposes  As  little  can  we  agree  with  him  that  “  the  scholar’s 
best  ally,  the  dealer  in  old  books,”  is  desi'rted.  AVe  are  greatly  mis¬ 
taken  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  dealers  in  old  books  are  not  more 
numerous  and  better  patronized  than  ever  they  were.  Hut  Hio 
twenty  or  thirty  pages  of  prt'face  once  got  through,  the  reader  finds 
his  reward,  not  only  in  the  Autobiographv  itself,  but  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  presented  to  liim.  For  to  do  Air.  Alavor  justice,  he  is 
an  excellent  editor — painstaking  in  the  highest  degree,  and  bring¬ 
ing  to  his  work  a  mind  stored  w  ith  all  kinds  of  reading.  Never  was 
AlS.  more  caretully  and  thoroughly  illustrated  ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
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there  is  the  charm  of  an  **  index  of  names  and  things,”  so  eopions 
Riid  so  complete  as  to  he  a  very  model. 

Matthew  Hobinson,  Vicar  of  Ihirneston,  in  the  North  hiding  ot 
Yorkshire,  and  diocese  of  Chevster,  and  some  time  Ftdlow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  was  born  in  1(>‘JS.  11  is  father,  “a  stout 

and  popular  gentleman,”  who  was  “  engaged  bv  my  Lord  Fairfax 
to  stand  up  for  his  country  ”  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars,  died 
when  the  son  was  but  twelve  years  old.  11  is  first  impulse  was  to 
follow  in  the  fortunes  of  Fairfax  ;  but  his  mother  sent  him  to  Kdin- 
burgh,  where  he  remained  till  the  plague  drove  him  away.  On  his 
return  home,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  the  journey  thither  being  no 
easy  matter  in  those  troubled  times,  lie  went  to  Hull,  “design¬ 
ing  to  slip  through  the  washes  of  Lincolnshire,  the  higher  road 
hv  Lincoln  Heath  being  much  infested  by  the  raparec's  of  Newark, 
aiid  having  got  a  firm  pass  from  the  (lovernor  of  Hull,  he  with 
another  companion,  of  the  same  inclination,  ])asse(l  the  llnmher  into 
Lincolnshire,  in  company  with  some  other  persons  of  (piality  ;  but 
being  on  Caster  Heath,  tliey  were  all  forctal  to  ridi*  for  their  lives 
manv  miles,  being  pursued  by  a  party  of  Newarkcrs,  who  wait(‘d  for 
such  a  prize;  of  these  fugitives,  our  student  pai'n  prima  f nit :  for 
though  mounted  with  the  worst,  he  canu*  off  witli  the  first  that 
night,  ’fhe  next  day  he  and  his  companion  resolved  to  get  farther 
olf  the  like  danger,  going  over  several  ferries  in  that  washy  country, 
where  enemies  could  not  march:  and  g(‘tting  to  Sj)alding  in 
Holland,  thought  it  not  safe  to  lodge  there  that  night  (the  enemy’s 
army  having  just  then  taken  Leicestm*),  but  hastened  for  Crow  land, 
a  garrison  whither  no  enemies  could  come  but  by  water,  ’fhere  he 
was  kindly  received  of  the  (iov(*rnor,  and  appointed  to  a  mean 
(piarter,  but  could  take  no  rest  for  swarms  of  night-tmeinic’s,  the 
gnats  and  hummers,  thousands  of  which  he  left  slain  upon  his  b(*d. 
lie  used  to  say,  in  ndating  this  night’s  exceufiofi,  stvnpvm  itliv/f 
nortix^  quifi  funern  Jlendo  rj'plierf  /  Ilert*  h(‘  could  not  n*sf,  but  by 
break  of  dav  made  to  Feterborough  that  morning,  wh(*re  he  took  his 
rest  a  little,  and  kej)t  his  sabbath  that  day  devoutly;  hut  that  night 
the  city  was  alarmed,  notw’ithstanding  tluw  had  four  troops  of  horse 
in  it;  so  that  our  student  was  fnret'd  to  fly  again  with  the  first, 


leaving  the  troops  to  make  good  his  rear;  and  to  Huntingdon  he  got 
by  noon,  and  to  Cambridge  safely  en^  night.”  Though  of  the  s(*cond 
year  in  hklinburgh,  he  entered  himself  freshman  of  the  first  year  in 
St.  John’s  College.  Cambridge  was  at  that  time  in  the  lunids  of  the 
Parliamentarians;  and  Robinson  had  “scarcely  seftled  himself  many 
nights  in  quiet,  till  the  King’s  army  broke  into  the  associated 
c<»unties,  took  Huntingdon,  and  in  parties  came  near  fo  Cambridge.” 
“  On  which  alarm,”  continues  the  biography,  “  f  he  hells  rang  back- 
wards,  and  the  beacons  were  fired  as  if  Hannibal  had  b(‘en  at  the 
gates  ;  all  the  Cantabrigian  students  in  four  hours’  time  were  all 
fled,  two  and  three  on  a  horse,  and  the  rest  footed  it  to  friends  in 


safer  places.  He  being  an  absolute  stranger,  left  with  another 
friend  of  his,  bv  his  advice  betook  themselves  to  his  old  stratagem, 
flying  into  marshy  countries  and  making  to  the  Isle  of  Fly,  wliere 
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tilt*  onoiiiy’s  liorse  coiiM  not  coiiu*  but  by  boat.  But  tin*  rouiitrv 
cirouinjatviit  bfinj;  oallfd  in  on  pain  ord(‘ath  to  dofend  ("ainbrid^^t*, 
tiu*  null*  rabbit*  stopped  liiiu  liyin*;  and  beat  hia  eoinpanion,  briii^inu 
tlioiii  back  to  t'anibriil^e.  Alter  two  or  tliree  eseapes,  other  rustu*^ 
treated  them  in  like  manner,  lie  bein^  thus  broii;;ht  baek  to  Cam. 
bridge,  and  reinemberini;  his  many  llij^hts  of  this  nature,  rosolved 
never  more  to  lly,  though  he  died  on  the  spot  :  therefort*,  to  tlie  eastlt* 
in  Cambridgt*  lie  goeth,  addressing  himself  to  the  then  (jovernor,  who 
was  a  inasttT  of  arts  and  aeaplaiii,  olfering  his  service  in  that  junetiire 
to  live  and  die  in  tlie  deleiiee  ot  that  eitadel.  The  (lovernur  ariiu’d 
him  with  sword,  iireloek,  and  bandoliers,  taking  him  into  Ids  own 
j)ost.  In  this  eastle  he  was  upon  his  military  duty  every  ninlit,  ami 
in  the  mornings  stole  into  tlie  College  with  his  gown,  none  knowing 
tills  ids  new  adventure  until  the  King’s  forces  were  drivi'ii  awav. 
After  this  time  in*  met  with  no  interrii[)tion  at  all  in  his  studii's/' 
1 1  is  college  tutor  was  Mr.  Cawdrey,  who  was  chosen  proctor:  “hut 
lieing  a  iioti'd  Koyalist,  the  counter  taction  prevailed  with  tlu‘  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  pnrsevaiit  idni  and  out  him  of  his  proctorship. ”  lletwcdi 
tiie  tutor  and  his  ])upil  tlu‘re  was  a  strong  mutual  attachnuMit,  and 
the  latter  “  was  mueh  dissatislied  with  his  tutor’s  enemies,  and  out  of 
love  with  tiiat  eollege  life ;  and  expecting  notidng  but  ruin  to  tin* 
ciiurcii  liy  the  present  times,  he  bidook  himself  from  that  oecasicni  to 
tiie  study  of  pliysie,  w:iiting  only  till  he  had  fully  comincmvd 
bachehn*.”  ‘‘  Hut  by  the  time  that  he  was  iiachelor,  the  army  fac¬ 
tion  being  victorious,  had  seized  King  f’harles  J.,  and  hroiight  him 
up  to  liondoii  to  ills  fatal  trial,  d'ids  he  so  passionatidy  rt'sented, 
that  lie  forthwith  left  tiie  University,  going  to  Loudon,  which  he  had 
never  visited  bi‘fore,  to  await  tlie  tragical  issiu*.  There,  during  the 
King’s  trial,  lie  joined  with  tiiose  who  ke[)t  solemn  days  of  fasting 
for  tlie  averting  that  national  sin  and  juilgment.  Jbit  the  King 
iieiiig  sentenced  to  death,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  stay  the  t‘xecution, 
but  posted  home  to  ins  friends  in  the  north,  that  under  his  guard 
he  might  see  what  (lod  would  do  to  the  city.”  He  w:is  pursuing 
tiie  study  of  physic  when  a  churcli-living  in  his  native  county, 
iielonging  to  ids  family,  iiecame  vacant,  and  at  tin*  importunity 
of  his  motlu'r,  he  acci‘pted  the  presentation.  Am),  as  vicar  cl 
Hurneston.  lie  spent  the  rest  of  a  long  life  ;  jirt'aching  sermon.' 
wliieii  drew  many  to  hear  him,  [lutting  into  practice  his  medical 
kiiowlcdgt*,  “  b(‘ing  three  or  four  days  per  week  ami  oltin 
mort',  carried  unwillingly  abroad  to  visit  patients;”  recreating  him¬ 
self  with  a  small  pack  of  bcaglt's ;  never  wanting  “a  choice  gelding 
for  ids  pleasure  in  galloping,  and  a  beautiful  curiously  g<dng  pad  lor 
ids  saddle;  and  at  length  setting  up  a  small  stud  of  brood  mans 
from  wldidi  hi*  l>red  “many  chidce  colts  which  ])roved  g:illopers  ol 
lame  at  Newmarket.”  “  Jlis  eye  and  judgment  was  so  curious  in 
horses  that  he  would  buy  sometimes  a  choice  eolt  foal  at  twenty 
guineas,  and  in  less  tluiii  four  years  sell  him  for  a  hundred;  and 
geldings  he  would  buy  at  t‘ight,  and  ten,  and  twelvi*  jiounds,  and 
witidn  tiiree  months  sell  tiiem  at  twi*nty,  sometimes  at  thirty  and 
tidrty-five  pounds.  So  tliat  this  wldcli  was  his  pleasure  redounded 
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much  unto  his  profit.”  In  coiiiiexion  with  his  fancy  for  horses,  we 
have  the  following  very  amusing  and  characteristic  anecdote. 
Passionately  as  he  is  said  to  have  resented  the  violent  death  of 
Charles  I.,  he  was  not  so  thorough-going  a  Koyalist  as  to  be  blind  to 
the  demerits  of  Ciiarles  11.  lie  set  a  just  estimate  on  the  royal 
favour,  and  did  not  want  it.  How  novel  and  agreeable  it  must  have 
been  to  the  merry  profligate  to  give  audience  to  somebody  who 
would  neither  ask  nor  accept  anything  of  him ;  and  how  certain  we 
are  that  he  spoke  the  hearty  truth  w  hen  he  said,  “  He  is  to  me  the 
mort‘  acceptable  for  that.” — “Nay,  King  Charles  11.  having  got  a 
beautiful  horse  of  his  breed  which  he  admired,  hearing  casually,  by 
the  governor  of  Dover,  Colonel  Stroote,  that  the  horse’s  master  was 
in  town,  desired  to  see  him  at  AVhitehall :  but  he  declined  to  listen 
to  that  court  compliment,  saying  that,  The  King  if  he  jfleaaed  might  do 
him  viuch  harm^  hut  he  could  do  him  no  goody  nor  give  him  anything  that 
he  icould  accept  of;  and,  to  avoid  the  inquiry,  got  him  out  of  the 
city  into  the  country  awhile.  But  no  sooner  was  he  returned  to  his 
brother’s  house  in  the  city,  but  a  footman,  with  the  royal  livery, 
came  to  fetch  him  to  the  King.  He  was  amazed  much  at  this,  but 
knowing  himself  innocent,  attended  the  livery  to  AVhitehall,  where 
he  was  sent  up  into  the  Long  (uillery  unto  the  (lovernor  of  Dover, 
who  quickly  took  him  to  the  apartimuit  next  the  king’s  bedchamber 
in  the  morning,  bidding  him  tarry  at  the  door  a  little.  The  door 
being  half  open,  he  heard  the  Governor  speaking  to  the  King  in  bed, 
telling  him  that,  lie  had  brought  him  a  great  stranger,  the  clerical 
horseman.  Dr.  liohinson.  But,  saith  he,  sir,  you  must  offer  him 
nothing  hut  your  hand  to  kiss  :  for  you  have  nothing  that  he  trill  either 
ask  or  accept.  Saith  the  King,  lie  is  to  me  the  more  acceptable  for 
that ;  give  me  my  night-gown  that  I  may  see  him.  Hold,  sir,  saith  the 
Governor,  pleasantly,  you  must  not  do  so,  for  he  is  as  compt  and 
fine  a  clergyman  as  you  have  in  your  dominions.  Then,  saitli  the  King, 
give  me  my  royal  robes,  that  I  may  appear  finer  than  he.  Mr. 
Itobiuson,  at  the  door,  smiled  to  hear  himself  thus  })layed  upon  with 
the  bedchamber  gallants,  and  perceiving  the  King  drawing  near  the 
door,  had  gone  back.  But  the  King  soon  s})ied  him  out,  holding  out 
to  him  his  hand  to  kiss.  The  courtiers  made  a  cockpit  round  about 
him  and  his  majesty,  and  the  King’s  inmiiry  was  immediately  about 
the  fine  horse  of  his  breed  which  lie  had  sent  to  Newmarket,  think¬ 
ing  to  beat  all  England  with  him.  His  real  thoughts  being  thus 
asked,  he  modestly  told  his  majesty  that.  The  horse  in  season  would 
neither  credit  much  the  breeder  nor  the  owner ;  for  though  he  was  an 
horse  of  rare  size,  colour,  beauty,  marks,  and  strength,  he  was  but  an  half- 
bred  horse  in  the  bottom, out  of  a  Flanders  coach-mare;  and  though  he  had 
heels  for  any  horse,  he  was  thick-winded  and  ungovernable,  and  would 
*oon  run  himself  out ;  which  his  majesty  soon  found  t(>  be  a  truth, 
and  prized  him  highly  for  a  charging  hoVse,  and  gave  him  to  his  son 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  charged  upon  him  at  Bothwell  Bridge 
in  Scotland.  Alany  more  discourses  past  betwixt  him,  the  King,  and 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  on  some  (juestions  of  horsemanship,  his  maiesty 
seeming  to  be  taken  with  his  judgment  and  modesty.  Jhit  the  King 
VOL.  I. — N,s.  ti  o 
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oflfeml  to  try  tho  latter  with  some  glances  of  pleasantry,  not  In¬ 
coming  his  gnivity,  and  so  waiting  an  opportunity  when  the  l\in<T 
had  singled  out  some  wanton  wit  to  disport  upon,  Mr.  Hohinson  rrot 
stolen  out  of  the  circle;  but  never  would  see  the  eourt  more  to  his 
dying  day.  Many  Innaring  of  his  being  sent  for  to  the  King,  were  verv 
impiisitivc  to  know  of  him  what  favour  or  preferment  the  King  hail 
confenvd  upon  him.  He  answered,  Xo  vwrr  than  the  hark  of  hi.<< 
hamf  and  an  much  a/t  either  the  Kintj  or  he  ever  dreamed  of.  Yet  he 
btdieved  he  might  have  had  a  good  place  in  the  mews  (if  he  had 
asked  it),  but  none  in  the  church.  The  Governor  of  Dover  after 
asked  him,  H'^hat  he  thomjht  of  the  King  ?  He  answered  that.  Though 
he  had  never  been  horn  to  a  crown,  ang  man  would  take  him  to  he  a 
great  gentleman  for  civility,  courtesy,  wit,  and  pleasantry  ;  hut  how  solid 
and  serious  in  matters  of  polity  and  religion,  belonged  not  unto  him  to 
judge."  A  shn'wd  answer,  showing  that  he  had  taken  the  full 
measure  of  the  King’s  character.  A  love  of  horses,  however,  was 
not  the  only  point  of  sympathy  between  the  King  and  “the  clerieal 
horseman.”  ^Ir.  Kobinson,  whenever  he  appeared  abroad,  was  not 
only  “  rarely  mounted,  and  in  rich  clothes  above  the  coininon  rate 
of  clergymen,”  but  was  alwa>’s  attended  by  three  or  four  “  inesset 
spaniids,  very  little,  beautiful,  and  of  rare  conceit.”  They  had  hells 
anout  their  necks,  and  were  his  “van-couriers”  when  he  visited  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen,  to  announce  his  arrival.  The  “  personal 
manage”  and  conduct  of  his  private  affairs  does,  indeed,  seem  next  to 
miraculous.  His  estate  consisted  of  an  annuity  of  £t0;  his  living, 
which  rarely  exct‘eded  £s0  ;  and  the  interest  of  his  wife’s  ])ortion  of 
£StH).  He  lived  genteelly,  kept  a  plentiful  house  and  table,  enter¬ 
tained  suitable  persons  of  quality,  was  charitable  to  the  poor,  hoiinti- 
ful  to  his  relations,  erectt'd  and  endowed  two  free-schools,  an  hosjiital 
for  six  aged  persons,  “  well  approved  for  poverty  and  pit*ty  y«*t  K  it 
an  estate  to  his  friends  of  £700  per  annum,  and  gave  moneys  at  once 
to  his  nephew  which  would  have  purchased  £100  per  annum  more, 
“and  £20,tKHt  his  estate  might  safely  be  computed  i\i,  (juanfum  ex 
guantillo  The  real  source  of  his  wealth  appears  to  have  heen  his 
“  small  stud.”  He  rarely  exceeded  four  brood  mare.s,  and  he  prote^svll 
never  to  be  out  in  stock  above  £d(K)  at  one  time,  yet  for  many  years 
he  took  for  its  produce  £100,  £200,  and  sometimes  above  1*200. 
Hut  notwithstanding  these  somewhat  unclerical  tastes  and  praetie»*s, 
he  lived  a  strict  and  orderly  life;  had  family  prayer  daily,  and  at  set 
times  expounded  the  Scriptures  to  his  household,  examining  them 
after  sermons.  Though  an  Episcopalian,  “  he  had  an  high  esteem  for 
many  divines  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  way,  and  wjis 
as  highly  esteemed  by  them.”  Jle  agreed,  too,  with  Haeon,  as  to 
many  things  in  the  Church  needing  reformation.  “  As  to  cluireh 
cermnonies,  as  things  indilferent,  he  was  inditfering,  never  admiring 
them,  nor  judging  them  otherwise  than  Calvin  did  for  tolerahilet 
inept ias.  \et  tor  these  he  would  not  break  the  peace  nor  forego  tho 
communion  with  the  Church;  submitting  to  them,  since  imposed, 
yet  wishing  many  of  them  bv  the  same  power  deposed  lor  peace  p 
sake.” 
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The  (juostion  will  be  raised  in  tlie  mind  of  every  reader — Is  this 
an  Autobiography  as  it  professes  to  be  r  If  it  is,  most  ha|>py  must 
Mr.  Kobinson  have  been  in  his  own  unparalleled  conceit  of  his  work. 
Mr.  Mayor  seems  to  entertain  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  MS.  is  in 
St.  John’s  College,  and  the  title,  in  Zachery  dray’s  hand,  runs  thus: 
“The  Life  of  Mr.  Matthew  Kobinson,  !>i.A.,”  itc.  “All  written 
with  his  own  luuid  excepting  the  Four  Last  Pages.”  Kobinson's 
siguature  when  he  was  admitted  to  a  fellow'ship,  is  in  the  same 
crabbed  hand  as  the  fiist  eighteen  leaves  of  the  IMS.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  narrative  is  in  the  third  person  (no  great  argument 
it  is  true);  and  the  heaJiug  runs  thus:  “The  Life  of  the  Author, 
[Mr.  Mayor  suggests  that  it  was  written  to  accompany  his  “Anno¬ 
tations  (ui  the  Bible,”]  written  by  one  who  knew  him  thoroughly,  and 
had  many  of  these  things  from  his  own  mouth.”  And  this  we  should 
take  to  represent  the  literal  fact,  unless  the  evidence  of  the  hand¬ 
writing  were  indisputable.  We  can  hardly  think  the  comparison 
with  a  mere  signature  to  make  it  so. 


({Jiiarffrin  ^Uoidu  of  Jfrrntj)  S’itfraturf. 


[All  the  bottkH  mentioned  in  this  Article  may  Ik*  pmcured  of  Mr.  Nutt,  270,  Strand.] 

It  is  no  use  attempting  to  classify  the  works  which  are  now'  accumu¬ 
lated  around  us,  and  which  have  been  awaiting  for  the  last  six  weeks, 
some  of  them  at  least,  Vhontieur  d'etre  noinmvs  ;  so  w  ithout  any 
previous  reference  to  their  size,  their  colour,  or  their  bulk,  we  shall 
proceed  to  discuss  them  in  due  sequence,  and  to  give  thus  a  slight 
idea  of  the  latest  doings  of  (fens  de  lettres  in  Paris. 

The  first  thing  which  meets  our  eye  is  a  pile  of  disquisitions, — 
“  dissertationem  proponebat,”  “thesim  proponebat,”  “  (puestionem 
proposuit,”  etc.,  etc.,  and  so  on,  with  the  indication  of  a  grt‘at  many 
interesting  subjects  upon  which  candidates  have  b(*en  holding  forth 
before  the  Sorbonne  in  order  to  obtain  the  doctor’s  degree,  and  thus 
an  access  to  the  higher  distinctions  which  tin*  university  of  France 
offers  to  her  meritorious  sons.  We  had  often  wished  we  could  form 
aoine  idea  of  the  state  of  classical  studies  on  tin*  other  side  of  the 
channel ;  and  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  hrochures  we  are  now 
referring  to,  enables  us  to  acknowledge  that  the  university  which 
was  formerly  the  resort  of  all  Fairopcan  scholars,  bids  fair  to  maintain 
still  its  reputation  and  its  character  as  a  place  of  sound  and  accurate 
learning.  M.  Boissier,  for  instance,  in  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-nine 
pages,  gives  us  a  most  interesting  account  of  Plautus  as  an  imitator 
of  the  Greek  comic  writers.^  M.  Maignen  represents  to  us  in 


*  Quomodo  Gnectu  Pwtae  Plautus  transtulerit.  8vo.  Paris  :  A.  Duraud. 
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Euripides*  the  man  who  made  of  the  drama  a  vehicle  for  Ihoac  moral 
lessons  which  he  had  learned  under  the  guidance  of  Socmtes,  and 
then,  travelling  from  Greece  to  Koine,  he  takes  up  a  point  in  Cicero's 
character  which  had  previously i)een  very  little  studied,  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  describe  him  as  a  man  of  taste — a  virtuoso  :  “  Propositum 

est,**  says  M.  ^laigneii,  “ut  vir  ille . quo  sensu,  quali  animo 

in  lestimandis  artis  operibus  judicem  egerit,  diligenter  perquiramus.”* 
To  some  readers,  a  subject  such  as  the  last  may  seem  perhaps  some¬ 
what  trifling ;  no  scholar,  on  the  other  hand,  but  w  ill  rejoice  at 
hearing  of  a  good  monograph  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  an  erudite 
appreciation  of  Thomas  Aquinas  as  a  sermon  writer,  or  a  complete 
though  concise  history  of  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Lerins,  from 
which  came,  in  days  long  gone  by,  so  much  learning,  so  much  pietj, 
and,  on  some  occasions,  such  bold  speculations  on  topics  connected 
with  theolog}'. 

hi.  TAbb^  Hebert-Duperron,  in  discussing  tlie  life  and  doctrines 
of  the  autlior  of  the  “  Stromata,”*  could  not  of  course  hut  adopt  the 
views  and  endorse  the  prejudices  of  writers  belonging  to  his  own 
comnmnitv ;  yet  the  reader  will  acknowledge  witli  pleasure  that 
setting  aside  a  few  almost  unavoidable  blemishes,  the  learned  ahbe’s 
essay  is  a  masterly  production,  and  that  it  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
on  the  judgment  of  the  author,  hi.  llebert-Duperron  won  his 
doctor’s  degree  under  the  auspices  of  an  oriental  divine;  M.  I’Abbe 
Goux  selected  as  his  patrons  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  monks  of 
liCrins.  The  theologian  who  composed  the  “  Suinma  Tbeologica," 
is  almost  exclusively  known  amongst  us  as  a  casuist  and  a  contro¬ 
versial  writer ;  it  was,  therefore,  an  original  idea  to  take  for  the 
groundwork  of  a  disquisition  ;  “  B.  Thomain  clarioribus  siw  fftatis 
oratoribus,  quorum  in  dicendo  morem  servavit,  anniunerandum  esse, 
ei  vel  horuin,  ut  theologoruin,  prineeps  non  potiori  jure  censentlus 
68t.”*  This  thesis  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Instory  both  of 
the  church  and  of  literature  in  general. 

“Lerins  au  Vine.  Siecle.”*  How  attractive  a  title!  around  this 
Eubject  may  1h*  grouped  all  the  important  question  which  engaged 
the  thoughts  of  medijeval  doctors.  The  duties  of  monastic  life,  the 
growth  ot  Pelagianisin  and  of  semi-Pelagianism,  the  rule  of  faith,  and 
the  rt'futation  of  heresy, — it  was  in  connexion  w  ith  these  momentous 
topics  that  the  small  island  of  Lerins,  situated  in  the  Mediterranean, 
became,  during  a  short  space,  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Gallican 
church,  and  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  intellectual  life  in  Europe, 
bl.  Goux  hjis  related  the  history  of  that  famous  monastery  with  all 
the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  animated  in  olden  times  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  the  Dueanges,  the  Mabillons,  the  Divcherys.  The  notices  ho 


*  Morale  (rEuripiilo.  Par  Louis  Muignen,  Dixrtour  c«  Lottres.  Hro.  A.  Duran 

*  Quid  lie  signis  tal>ulis4[Uo  pictis  senserit  Miircus  Tullius.  8vo.  A.  ' 

*  KitKai  sur  la  poleiniquo  et  la  philosophie  do  (^l^inent  d’Aloxandrii*. 
TALlsS  HdVH*rt-l>uj>«iron,  Docteur  es  Lettres,  Principal  du  College  de  liajcux- 
8to.  a.  Duraud. 

*  De  Saucti  Thoma?  .\quiuatis  Si'rnionibus.  8vo.  A.  Durand. 

Lsiriuii  au  Vme.  Si^cle.  Par  M.  I’Abbd  Goux.  8vo.  A.  Durand. 
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gives  of  the  famous  com7noni(orium,  and  of  the  all  but  heterodox 
tenets  of  the  semi- Pelagian  Faiistus  are  very  satisfactory. 

But  without  stopping  to  examine  at  any  greater  length  the  small  fry 
o^hrochurrs  which  bear  the  typis  tnundetur  of  the  Sorbonne,  we  shall 
for  a  few  moments  direct  our  attention  to  a  couple  of  g(X)dly  volumes 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject,  the  importance  of  which  no 
one  can  question/  31.  Denis,  taking  for  his  motto  the  line — ‘‘-fcV  quasi 
eurtorrs  vitai  lampoiia  tradunt^'"  has  written  the  history  of  ethics,  op 
of  moral  science,  in  Greece  and  in  Rome.  II is  leading  idea  is  the 
importance  of  metaphysical  speculation,  therefore  he  points  out  and 
proves  the  superiority  of  the  Grecian  civilization  over  the  Oriental 
system,  where  philosophy  was  resolved  into  mysticism,  and  where 
man,  whose  destiny  was  ultimately  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Supreme 
Principle  of  all  things,  could  hardly  be  considered  as  a  responsible 
being.  31.  Denis  says  of  Greece:  “La  Grece,  e’est  le  mouvement, 
e’est  la  vie,  e’est  la  precision  et  la  lumiere,  e’est  la  liberte.  .  .  .  Les 
penseurs  Grccs  furent  dans  Pantiquite  les  seuls  qui  aimerent  la  verite 
pourlui  incme.”  Such  is,  so  to  speak,  the  “  quod  demonstrandum  est’* 
of  the  work  we  are  now’  noticing ;  by  bearing  it  in  mind,  we  shall  have 
no  dilficulty  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  opinions  maintained  by 
31.  Denis,  and  of  the  application  which  he  intends  that  the  reader 
should  draw*  from  his  narrative.  The  eloquent  author  detests 
thoroughly  what  he  calls  the  “ esprit  de  castCy' — that  disposition 
which  some  persons  have  to  concentrate  all  their  alfections  upon 
their  native  place,  their  country,  the  society  in  which  they  move ; 
such  being  the  case,  he  was  naturally  led  to  lay  much  stress  on  the 
Stoics,  w  hose  great  ambition  was  to  make  of  man  “  the  citizen  of  the 
whole  world indeed,  he  seems  to  have  studied  rather  exclusively 
the  bright  side  of  the  doctrine ;  and  the  feeling  which  induces  him 
to  sympathize  so  much  w  ith  the  Teaching  of  the  Porch,  by  a  direct 
consequence,  makes  him  too  partial  for  the  law  s,  the  institutions,  and 
the  civilization  of  ancient  Rome.  For  a  corrc'ct  appreciation  ot  the 
wonderful  part  played  by  the  city  of  Romulus  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  we  far  prefer  31.  Taine’s  “  Essai  sur  Tite  Live,”**  a  small 
volume  which  obtained  la^y,  as  well  as  31.  Denis’s  production,  the 
honour  of  one  of  the  rewards  annually  bestowed  by  the  French 
Institute.  AVhilst  weighing  Livy’s  merits  as  a  thinker,  a  critic,  and 
a  writ<'r,  31.  Taine  was  of  course  brought  to  consider  the  progress 
and  decay  of  that  wonderful  administrative  machinery  which  fell  to 
pieces,  so  to  say,  carrying  along  with  it  in  its  dissolution,  the  entire 
lubric  of  ancient  society  ;  and  he  has  well  analyzed  that  intense 
Belfishness,  that  passion  for  conquest  w  hich  gradually  subdued  the 
whole  of  the  known  world,  but  only  to  end  in  the  catastrophe 
of  those  who  had  devised  so  gigantic  a  scheme  ot  annexation. 


Hi«toire  de«  th^oricR  et  des  id^e*  momleR  danti  1  antiquite.  Par  .1.  Den  in, 
•ncien  dleve  de  I’tcole  Nonnale.  Ouvrage  couronnd  par  I'lnHtitut.  2  vola.,  8vo. 
A.  Durand. 

•  Esnai  8ur  Tite  Live.  Par  H.  Taine,  ancien  ^16ve  de  I’^cole  Nonnale,  Docteur 
Lettres.  12mo.  Paris  :  Hachette. 
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M.Tainc’a  remarks  on  ^rontesouioii, Niebuhr, and  Beaufort, are  marked 
by  great  discrimination;  and,  notwithstanding  bis  very  justifiable 
predilection  for  Livy,  be  has,  we  believe,  most  fairly  stated  the  faults 
as  well  as  the  merits  of  one  of  the  great  historical  monuments  left  to 
us  by  antiquity. 

A  laureate  of  the  AcmUmie  Fran^aUe,  and  a  quondam  ])upil  of  the 
I>ole  Normale,  Al.  Taine,  baa  in  another  work  lifted  up  his  hand 
against  the  system  of  philosophy  which,  not  many  years  ago  was  the 
only  oJ}icial  one,  and  had  become  almost  identified  botli  with  the 
ItAJole  Normale  and  the  Institute: — 

“  Fils  de  Victor  Cousin,  il  n*iiia  Jon  j)cre." 

"With  this  casting  away  of  a  tattered  metaphysical  garment,  we  would 
j^erhaps  not  find  much  fault,  for,  as  a  system,  eclecticism  has  certainly 
tailed,  and  we  believe  that  it  has  only  strengthened  the  general  scep¬ 
ticism  which  pervades  Frimch  society.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
do  not  like  to  see  the  rehabilitation  of  sensationalism ;  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  (^mdillac,  even  modified  by  ^I.  Laeomiguiere,  are,  in  our 
estimation,  far  more  dangerous  still  than  a  theory  which,  although 
nrtificml  in  its  construction,  had  the  great  merit,  at  least,  of  always 
proclaiming  in  the  most  uncompromising  manner  the  superiority  of 
spiritualism.  M.  Taine’s  “  Bhilosophes  Fran^ais  is  very  amusing 
reading,  but  the  tone  adopted  by  the  author  is  scarcely  dignified 
enough  if  we  consider  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Irony  and 
persiflage  are  not  the  fit  characteristics  of  a  work  on  moral  philosophy. 
We  are,  however,  quite  rt‘ady  to  acknowledge  the  uncommon  talent 
evidenced  bv  M.  Taine,  and  it  is  on  account  of  his  verv  ability  that 
we  feel  bound  to  caution  our  readers  against  the  views  which  he 
upholds. 

Tfie  fresli  outburst  of  intellectual  life  we  notice  in  the  French 
university,  finds  its  expression  in  the  treatment  of  all  sorts  of 
questions.  It  is  plainly  “  de  omnibus  rt'bus  et  quibusdam  aliis;” 
whilst  some,  as  we  have  just  seen,  study  the  destinies  of  a  nation,  or 
concentrate  their  attention  upon  one  point  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind,  others  confine  themselves  more  exclusively  to  literature, 
but  still,  w  hilst  examining  an  asthetic  theory,  or  the  merits  of  a  poet, 
they  can  rise  far  above  tlie  unimportant  trifles  of  a  mere  sipiabble 
betw’iHMi  hraujr  esprit s,  the  settling  of  a  disputed  text,  or  the  authority 
of  a  questionable  commentator.  Grown  out  of  tlie  more  modest 
dimensions  of  a  scholastic  disputation,  Al.  Hippolyte  Bigault’s 
“  Histoire  de  la  quertdle  des  anciens  et  des  modernes,”  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  production. On  the  title-page  of  the  volume  we  find 
a  quotation  from  the  dialogue  De  Oraforibus :  “  ^lagnum,  inquit 
secundum,  et  dignum  traetatu  questionem  movistis,”  and  we  cor¬ 
dially  subscribe  to  the  legitimate  application  of  the  motto  in  the 

•  Lon  phUo«ophe8  Fraii^oid  dll  XlXme.  Siecle.  Par  H.  Taine.  12ino.  Parin: 
Hach«»tU*. 

Hii«t4>ire  de  la  ipieroUe  dos  anciens  et  des  modemes.  Par  Hipp'lytc  Riysidt, 
ancien  i^leve  de  I  Keole  Normale,  Professeur  de  lUi<5torique  au  LyelJe  Louis  le  Giuiid. 
Svo.  Paris:  Hachette.  * 
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CJWH'  M.  l^igault  has  selocted.  The  question,  indeed,  is  not  merely 
the  superiority  of  Euripides  over  Kacine, — we  do  not  care  much  to 
know  how  nicely  the  respective  claims  of  Perrault  and  ^ladame 
Dacier  can  be  adjusted ;  but  we  see  at  the  bottom  of  the  discussion 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  so  many  distinguished  persons,  a 
much  more  important  principle  involved,  and  this  is  what  IVl.  Ki- 
gault  has  clearly  ex})lained, — this  is  what  gives  so  much  interest  to 
his  volume.  The  quarrel  between  the  “  ancients  and  the  moderns,”  as 
it  was  called,  is  only  the  old  co’  tention  between  tradition  and  inno¬ 
vation,  conservatism  and  progress.  Happy  would  it  have  been  if  the 
sharp  disputes,  which  history  has  lelt  oti  record  in  connexion  with 
that  alfair,  had  always  ended  in  newspaper  scribbling,  and  in  drowsy 
folios  poured  forth  by  the  exhaustless  learning  of  the  Dryasdust 
family!  M.  Itigault’s  view  of  the  doctrine  of  j)rogress  is  excellent : 
“Le  progres,”  says  he,  “nVxiste  que  si  Ton  ne  separe  pas  le  bien  dii 
vrai  ni  de  Tutile,  ou,  seloii  la  poctique  image  de  Platon,  si  Ton  ne 
pousse  ])as  I’esprit  en  avant,  en  laissant  rame  se  trainer  en  arriere : 
si  non,  ])endant  que  le  bon  courrier  s’elance  et  que  le  mauvais  regimbe 
et  s’arrete,  le  char  se  brist*,  et  I’liomme  tombe  du  haut  des  cieux.” 
The  nature  of  the  subject  has  led  the  author  to  touch  upon  a  few 
English  w  riters ;  Temple,  it  is  well-known,  had  written  an  essay  upon 
the  “Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,”  and  Dryden’s  Dedication  of 
the  -Eneid  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  controversy  we  are  now’  alluding 
to.  This  part  of  M.  Pigault’s  work  will  not  be  deemed  the  least 
valuable,  and  it  evidences  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  Englisii 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

M.  Kigault  is  right, — the  idea  of  progress  meets  us  everywhere  ;  but, 
unlortunately,  man,  who  can  never  keep  the  true  medium — the 
via  fufituiima — is  always  rushing  from  the  attempt  after  the  realiza¬ 
tion  ot  utopian  schemes  to  the  most  absurd  respect  for  antiejuated 
traditions  and  exploded  theories.  The  idea  of  progress  was  that 
which  inspirt'd even  the  alchy mists,  whose  marvellous  life  M.  Figuier 
has  related  to  us,  and  who  out  of  so  many  strange  errors  have 
brought  the  elements  of  modern  cliemistry."  Put,  from  the  faiKues 
ot  Jerome  Cardan  and  Raymond  liully,  let  us  return  to  the  seienlitie 
researches  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  wonders  which  we  see 
daily  wrought  before  our  eyes  by  the  applied  resources  of  mechanism 
and  of  nature.  Here,  again,  M.  Figuier  greets  us,  and  his  rettume 
of  the  labours,  inventions,  scientific  works,  and  discoveries,  which 
have  enriched  art  and  industry  during  the  year  just  pas.sed,  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  useful  hand-books  both  for  general 
reading  and  for  practical  purposes.**  The  author  of  the  “  Annt^ 
^•ientiiique  ”  possesses  in  the  higlu'st  degree  the  talent  w  Inch  has 
rendered  the  late  M.  Arago’s  w’orks  so  justly  popular.  \V  ithout 
going  into  all  the  weary  circle  of  mathematical  formula,  he  has  the 
talent  of  explaining  clearly  scientifle  technicalities  ;  and  although 

"  Eonin  Figuier.  I/alchimie  et  ralchiinistes  :  essai  historkiue  et  critique  aur 
le«  pljilosophetj  HeriiuStiques.  12iin>.  Hachette. 

Laiuiee  acientifique  et  industrielle.  l*ur  Louis  Figuier.  Ire.  Amide. 
12uio.  Hachette, 
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mnny  of  his  readers  ean,  no  doubt,  neither  solve  a  prohlein  of  trigono¬ 
metry,  nor  account  for  the  laws  of  comparative  anatomy,  they  will 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  M.  Figiiier’s  volume  with  an  aeeiirato 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  going  ou  in  the  scientific  world,  and  a 
det*p  feeling  of  astonishment  at  wlmt  man  can  now  accomplish.  A 
beautiful  map  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  illustrating  the  work  under¬ 
taken  for  the  junction  of  the  two  seas,  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the 
comi)ilation. 

^1.  Hachette,  the  indefatigable  publisher  of  many  of  the  books 
we  have  now  been  reviewing,  seems  determined  to  emulate  the 
activity  of  his  predecessors,  the  Stephenses,  the  A  Uluses,  the  ElzevirSi 
Besides  productions  of  a  more  serious  character,  he  has  not  neglected 
fictitioiis  literature,  a  branch  which  is  constantly  becoming  more 
important,  and  which  if  carefully  watched  and  directed  into  a  right 
channel,  can  do  much  for  the  dissemination  of  sound  principles, both 
on  religious  and  social  subjects.  Some  tales  of  Mr.  X.  R.  Saintine 
have  lately  been  added  to  the  Bihliotheque  de  Chemin  dr  Fee,’*  a  series 
of  small  volumes  of  which  a  contemporary  newspaper  truly  nunarks 
that,  by  weeding  French  imaginative  literature  of  its  many  ofiences 
against  morality  and  taste,  the  editor  bids  fair  to  rescue  it  from  the 
b.an  under  which  it  has  long  been  placed  by  English  moralists,  as  well 
08  from  the  degrading  ])opularity  which  it  has  in  conse»pience 
enjoyed  among  fashionable  readers.  We  have  also  before  us  two 
volumes  of  a  new'  collection,  which  is  to  comprise  translations  of  the 
best  English  novels.'*  Lastly,  let  us  just  mention  M.  Arsenc  llous- 
saye’s  witty  statement  of  grievances  against  the  Academic  Fran^aiae}^ 
Tu  this  w'ork  also,  the  subject  already  more  than  once  insisted  upon 
bv  us  meets  our  view.  To  that  shadowy  forty-first  fauteuil  which 
M.  H  oussaye  supposes  placed  within  the  precincts  of  the  “  Pavilion 
Mazarin,”  he  promotes  all  the  great  w  riters  who  never  belonged  to 
the  illustrious  forty^  and  he  thiidvs  that  he  has  put  the  Acdacmy  to 
the  blush  because  he  tells  them  that,  on  several  occasions,  blockheads 
or  noodles  have  been  elected  instead  of  such  men  as  Molierc,  La 
Kochefoucaidd,  or  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we 
question  w  hether  the  Academy  was  the  proper  domicile  for  cither  the 
author  of  the  “  Misanthrope,'*  or  the  publicist  who  wrote  the 
*•  Soin^es  de  Saint  Petersbourg ;  *’  w  e  can  hardly  imagine  the  purist 
Boileau,  that  great  oracle  of  taste,  receiving  as  his  chrr  confrere  the 
Due  de  Saint-Simon  or  the  Cardinal  de  fctz.  In  the  next  place, 
we  would  just  say  that,  if  learned  bodies  are  such  useless  con¬ 
trivances,  it  is  far  better  for  men  of  genius  to  keep  aloof  from  them. 
Let  us  wait,  however,  till  M.  Arsene  Houssave  takes  his  seat 
amongst  the  immortals,  and  then  we  shall  hear,  perliaps,  the  other  side 
of  the  argument. 

'*  Rccit«  dans  la  tourelle.  Iro  et  2de  series.  Par  X.  B.  Saintine.  Hai'hette. 
12mo. 

**  Rihliotheqne  des  mrillonra  romans  <^tranger8.  L’oisean  du  bon  Die\i  (l^tlL 
bird>,  |»kr  l^dy  O.  Fullerton  ;  Mary  Bart«*n,  j»ar  Mrs.  Gaakell.  2  ^  ola,  12ino, 
Hachette. 

'  Histoire  du  41me  fauteuil  de  I’Acad^mie  Franewise.  Par  Ars^no  Hougsaye. 
12tno.  Hachette. 
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Napoleon  the  Third.  A  Review  of  his  Life,  ChamcU'r,  aiul  Writings.  By  a 
British  Officer.  Longmans  &  Co. 

It  is  unnocessary  to  give  a  lengthy  nocoimt  of  tliis  book.  The 
**  British  OtKcer,”  who  holds  a  commission  in  the  City  Volunteers, 
is,  in  other  words,  a  sort  of  “  Brook  Green”  militiaman,  inspired  with  a 
veneration  of  imperial  glory.  Ills  w'ork  is  literally  a  pamphlet,  large  in 
size,  loose  in  texture.  The  few  biograplueal  details  are  generally  incor- 
n'ct.  Thus,  the  “  Otlicer  ”  does  not  know  even  where  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  born,  misses  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  his  life,  quotes 
little  shilling  volumes  of  no  authority  whatever,  and  wanders  up  and 
down  his  subject  in  a  manner  which  proves  him  to  be  a  tyro  in  the 
art  of  literary  composition.  Jlis  reasoning  is  generally  the  most 
.  absurd, — Louis  Napoleon’s  allegiance  to  his  oath  being  compared  with 
the  immutable  laws  (which  were  not  immutable)  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  In  fact,  the  “  British  Oflicer”  may  b(‘  described  as  a  golden 
bee  which,  having  deserted  the  rich  depoaitH  of  the  English  hives,  has 
alighted  in  France  on  a  purple  robe,  and  distilltnl  three  hundnd 
pages  of  eulogistic  honey.  We  have  no  fault  to  tind  with  so  obse- 
(juiousa  flatterer,  except  that,  promising  a  biography,  he  is  inaccurate 
in  matters  of  fact.  Had  he  presented  us  with  a  faithful  account  of 
Louis  Napoleon’s  life,  we  should  have  been  interested,  b(*cause  no 
competent  writer  had  previously  fulfilled  that  task  ;  but,  as  it  is,  the 
volume  displays  as  much  ignorance  as  enthusiasm  ;  and  it  is  really 
inexcusable  on  the  part  of  a  gentleman  so  devoted  to  the  French 
Emperor,  that  he  has  not  been  at  the  pains  to  gather  the  materials  of 
n  correct  biographical  sketch,  however  slight.  Noiismise  is  fatiguing; 
but  nonsense  and  misstatement  united  are  intolerable. 


Louts  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French  :  a  Biograpfiy.  By  J.imes  Angustus 
St.  John.  London  :  Clmpmnti  &  Hall.  1857. 

Very  different  from  the  “  Life  of  Louis  Napoleon  by  a  British 
Officer  ”  is  this  biography  of  the  second  emperor  of  the  French 
by  Mr.  St.  John.  In  the  one  instance  we  have  a  rhapsody  of  adula¬ 
tion,  a  vague  and  distorted  outline  of  events  described  in  a  shuflling 
and  inartistic  style,  an  attempted  narrative  in  which  error  and 
ignorance  compete  for  the  mastery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Mr.  St.  John  is  well-studied,  well-digested,  full  of 
anecdote  and  information,  and  written  in  his  most  jileasing  manner. 
It^  has  also  the  great  merit  of  bidng  calm,  impartial,  and  severe,  as 
might  be  expected  from  his  well-known  Miltonic  cast  of  thought. 
Those  who  have  read  Mr.  St.  John’s  various  philosophical  works,  and 
are  acquainted  with  the  inflexible  manner  in  which  he  has  alwrays 
inveighed  against  despotisms,  whether  oligarchical  or  autocratical, 
may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  how'  little  the  w  armth  of  his  feelings 
kas  in  this  case  biassed  the  decisions  of  his  judgment.  JIo  has 
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endeavoured  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  posterity,  and,  as  we  bclievo 
the  suceess  of  the  attempt  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  work.  The 
book  is  impartial ;  it  is  also  deeply  interesting  throughout.  It  ia 
true  the  subject  of  the  biography  makes  no  conspicuous  aj)pearance 
on  the  scene  at  first.  But  then  the  interval  is  rendered  luminous 
by  the  introduction  of  the  beautiful  and  charming  llortcnse  Faniiv 
Bcauharnais,  whose  affection,  whose  tenderness,  whose  sutfcrinij, 
whose  heroism  as  a  mother — traits  graphically  described  by  Mr.  St. 
John — almost  make  us  overlook  her  character  as  a  daughter  and  a 
wife.  Then,  as  accessories,  we  have  the  exciting  events  which  fort‘- 
fihadowed  the  overthrow  of  a  dynasty — the  impression  of  disasUT,  the 
whispers  of  defeat,  the  alarm  of  a  siege,  the  terrors  of  fliglit,  and  all 
the  bewildering  accompaniments  of  the  loss  of  empire.  The  subsequent 
calm  intrmluces  us  to  the  education  of  the  young  prince,  Louis 
Xapoleon,  to  the  signs  of  his  character,  the  studies  of  his  youth,  his 
dreams  of  ambition,  his  faith  in  destiny,  and  the  Italian  episode  full 
of  peril,  death,  and  ruin;  whilst  the  conspiracy  of  Strasbourg,  the  exile 
in  America,  the  Boulogne  attempt,  the  imprisonment  at  llam,  the 
escape  into  England — all  grand  epochs  in  the  life  of  this  hitherto 
throneless  adventurer — leads  us  up  to  the  events  which  wore  once  more 
to  place  a  diadem  on  the  head  of  a  Jiuonaj)arte.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  dwell  upon  those  events.  They  are  discussed  witli  the  dispassionate 
candour  of  a  historian  by  ^Ir.  St.  John.  W  e  regret  to  see,  however, 
that  the  public  at  large,  by  a  false  pro(;es8  of  logic,  is  apt  to  extenuate 
the  guiltiness  of  those  dark  deeds  which  deepened  the  gloom  of  the 
Deeember  of  ’ol.  It  is  too  frequently  alfirnuMl  as  an  excuse,  that  the 
Asscnd>ly  and  Jjouis  Napoleon  had  assumed  such  an  antagonistic 
attitude  that  one  or  the  other  must  yield,  and  that  to  yield  was  to 
tall ;  that,  therefore,  in  self-defence  Louis  Napoleon  w  as  justilied  in 
taking  the  step  he  did.  As  well  might  the  highwayman  plead  he 
had  a  right  to  assassinate  a  resisting  victim.  The  Assembly  had 
eommitted  no  act  of  violence  against  the  Constitution;  and  if  it  had, 
the  nation,  and  not  Napoleon,  were  the  judges.  Louis  Nap(deon,  on 
the  contrary,  from  the  moment  he  had  taken  the  oaths  to  obs^Tve  the 
laws,  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  protect  the  lives  and  liberties 
ot  the  people,  never  ceased  secretly  to  plot  against  that  Constitution, 
and  openly  to  violate  his  oath.  lie  stood,  a  culprit,  at  the  bar  ot 
bnince.  There  are  occasions  when  the  accuser  must  also  be  the 
judge.  It  is  when  a  nation  rises  to  defend  itself  against  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  a  treacherous  subject.  In  such  a  position  was  Trance 
placed  at  this  crisis.  The  olfender,  however,  acting  with  the  greater 
nromptitude  and  energy,  succeeded  in  crushing  the  Kejiublic.  Be 
has  reached  the  eold  and  solitary  pinnacle  of  power — the  object  of 
his  ambition.  But  from  that  frozen  eminence  he  cannot  but  look 
down  and  behold  the  mass  of  seething  misery  he  has  created.  Be 
must  behold  it  in  the  dreary  w  anderings  of  those  exiles  w  hom  he  has 
outcast,  in  the  wasting  forms  of  those  wretched  convicts  w  hose  home 
is  in  the  torrid  fev«r-fens  of  Cayenne,  and  in  the  sutferings  of  those 
who  iwHqde  the  political  prisons  and  dungeons  of  la  belle  trance. 
As  the  luturt'  shall  unveil  the  deeds  of  the  present,  we  fear  the 
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charges  against  despotism  in  France  will  be  found  to  be  still  more 
luunerous  than  we  contemporaries  would  wish  to  imagine. 


Memoiuh  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sik  Uobkut  Pekl.  Ry  M.  Guizot.  Rontley. 

M.  Cl  uizot’s  Memoirs  are  more  than  an  eulogy,  —  mort'  than 
n  biogniphy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  is  a  minute  analysis  of 
the  statesman’s  policy  and  character ;  calm,  profo\ind,  impartial, — 
the  work  of  a  critic  who  can  admire,  and  of  an  admirer  who  can 
criticize.  Compared  with  Mr.  Jellinger  Symons’s  essay  on  the 
same  subject,  it  is  infinitely  superior.  ]M.  Guizot,  of  course,  has 
his  own  “  point  of  view  ;  ” — w  hat  writer,  what  Frenchman  espe¬ 
cially,  has  not  ?  But  it  is  exalted,  and  surrounded  by  a  pure 
moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere.  AW  have  dealt  so  recently  with 
the  events  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  cari'er,  and  with  his  characteristics  ns 
a  politician  and  as  a  man,  that  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  say 
more.  The  reader  will  find  in  thesis  Alemoirs  a  tribute  to  the  states¬ 
man’s  name,  which  is  honourable  to  the  living  and  the  dead, — to  the 
English  parliamentary  chief  who  deserved,  and  to  the  French  parlia¬ 
mentary  chief  who  bestows,  a  panegyric  so  discriminating  and  so 
noble. 


Journalism  and  the  Pulpit.  Ry  tho  R«v.  David  Thomas.  Uopriuted  from 
the  “Homilist,”  of  March,  1857. 

In  this  able  discourse,  Mr.  Thomas  forcibly  exhibits  the  vast  influ- 
ence  possessed  by  the  newspaper  press  of  the  present  day ;  but, 
while  paying  due  homage  to  its  intellectual  ability,  he  points  out  its 
grave  moral  defects,  and  calls  on  his  brethren  in  the  Christian 
ministry  to  assist  in  their  removal.  Not  content  with  vague  gene¬ 
ralities  (for  “no  man  who  is  powerfully  actuated  can  rest  in 
pMierals”),  he  brings  forward  a  specific  plan  for  establishing  a 
journal  which  shall  have  at  command  all  the  mental  and  mechanical 
resources  which  the  age  can  sujiply,  but  placed  under  the  guardian¬ 
ship  and  control  of  Christian  jirinciples.  This  plan,  as  probnbl)r 
many  of  our  readers  are  awan*,  is  alri'ady  partially  realized,  and  has 
a  fair  prospect  of  being  completidy  carried  out.  An  association  has 
been  tormed,  calh*d  “  The  National  Newspaper  League  Company,” 
lor  the  publication  of  a  daily  paper,  to  be  called  the  Dial.  It  is 
proposed  to  raise  a  capital  of  half-a-million,  in  .£10  shares,  towards 
which,  we  understand,  above  .£IM,(KX)  has  already  been  subscribi'd. 
To  those  who  are  not  vet  convinced  of  the  importance  ot  the  object 
niul  tho  fi'asibility  of  attaining  it,  we  earnestly  recommend  the 
IHTusal  of  this  eloquent  appeal  by  the  editor  ot  the  Honnliat.  The 
Dial,  as  we  learn  from  the  prospectus  of  the  company,  will  estimate 
and  discuss  all  questions,  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical,  according 
to  truth  and  fact,  and  in  the  light  of  equal  justice,  unsw  erving  honesty, 
and  Christian  ethics.  It  will  foster  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling  on 
all  public  questions,  and  impress  on  the  people  the  necessity  of 
bringing  conscience  to  the  hustings  (that  spot  from  w'hich  it  is  so 
often  scared,  or  only  stays  to  be  alternately  bullied  and  cajoled). 
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and  of  carefully  discbarginc;  their  duties,  as  well  as  of  ener¬ 
getically  asserting  their  rights.  An  administrative  reform,  it  is 
justly  remarked,  must  come  out  of  a  lyarliamentary,  and  a  true 
parliamentary  reform  must  grow  out  of  a  moral  and  social  reqenera- 
tion  of  the  people.  To  a  scheme  so  perfectly  coincident  with  the 
principles  ot  the  Eclectic,  we  give  our  most  cordial  adhesion,  and 
shall  gladly  embrace  every  opportunity  of  pressing  it  on  the  attention 
of  our  readers. 


1.  The  Commemart  Wholly  Biblical.  An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  Now 

Testament  in  the  very  Wonls  of  Scripture ;  in  Monthly  Parts.  Parts  I.— V. 

Crown  4to.  B«g»ter  A  Sons. 

2.  The  Labgb-Phixt  Paragraph  Biblk;  with  Marginal  Renderings,  Introductions, 

Alphal»etical  Indexes,  and  numerous  .Maps :  each  Book  of  the  Holy  Scripture 

being  published  iseparately.  To  be  completed  in  Four  Volumes. 

In  the  “  Commentary  Wholly  Biblical,”  a  copious  selection  is  given  of 
parallel  and  illustrative  passages  printed  at  length ;  a  plan,  in  our 
opinion,  far  preferable  to  that  of  crowding  the  margin  with  a  host  of 
references,  which  few  persons  comparatively,  we  suspect,  are  at  the 
trouble  of  verifying;  and  supposing  this  initial  task  to  have  been 
performed,  there  must  be  no  small  difficulty  in  comparing  the  various 
passages  with  the  text  and  with  one  another.  But  in  the  work  before 
us,  a  glance  of  the  eye  easily  surveys  the  whole,  and  thus  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  comparing  Scripture  wdth  Scripture  is  rendered  easy  and 
delightful.  The  typography  and  general  execution  are  admirable, 
and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

“The  Large- Print  Paragraph  Bible”  is  also  deserving  of  high  com¬ 
mendation.  The  type  is  as  large  as  that  often  used  for  quarto  bibles, 
but  on  a  small  octavo  page.  The  text  is  printed  in  paragraphs,  but 
the  verses  are  markt‘d  by  small  numerals.  To  the  aged  and  to 
invalids,  such  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  invaluable.  A 
clear,  beautiful  type  is  really  almost  a  commentary,  and  it  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  never  misleading.  We  would  suggest  to  the  respected 
publishers  the  extension  of  their  plan  to  the  original  Scriptures,  by 
jiublishing  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Greek  Testament  in  a  large 
type,  but  in  volumes  of  the  same  size  as  those  under  our  notice. 
Tlie  type  of  their  Polyglot  Hebrew  Bible  is  far  too  small  for  con¬ 
tinuous  reading,  and  even  the  pocket  edition  by  Hahn  (1881),  though 
more  legible,  is  belter  fitted  for  occasional  reference  than  for  constant 
use.  AN  e  remember  seeing  an  edition  printed  at  Antwerp  by  Planti^ 
which  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  size  w’e  deem  desirable,  but  it  is 
rarely  to  be  met  w  ith.  The  Hebrew’  Bible  might  be  brouglit  out  in 
separate  books  like  this  large-print  Paragraph  Bible,  and  would 
form,  when  completed,  the  same  number  of  volumes.  AN  hetber 
Messrs.  Bagster  may  think  this  suggestion  w’orthv  of  attention  or 
not,  all  Biblical  students  and  Christians  in  general,  must  feel  under 
great  obligations  to  them  for  the  two  valuable  editions  of  the 
authorized  version  which  are  now  issuing  from  their  press. 
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CoJfsoLATOR ;  or,  Recollections  of  a  dejmrted  Friend,  the  Rev.  John  Pearson. 

By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Barrett.  London  ;  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  « 

The  Kev.  John  Pearson  was  an  earnest  and  fervent  Wesleyan 
minister,  whose  general  abilities  seem  to  have  been  very  respectable, 
and  whose  preaching  was  characterized  by  more  than  ordinary  power. 
He  died  young;  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Barrett,  a  well-known  and 
popular  preacher  belonging  to  the  same  community,  has  written  a 
Drief  memoir  of  him,  which,  we  are  sure,  cannot  be  read  by  a  devout, 
right-hearted  man  without  profit.  Mr.  Pearson  was  distinguished 
by  that  thorough  devotedness  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel, 
and  entire  freedom  from  conflicting  pursuits  and  tendencies,  which 
the  peculiarities  of  Wesleyanism  so  frequently  help  to  produce  and 
cherish.  Breadth  and  depth  of  theological  thought,  a  free  sympathy 
with  all  forms  of  the  religious  life,  adaptation  to  cultivated  and 
thoughtful  men, — Wesleyanism  was  never  intended  or  fitted  to 
develope,  either  in  its  ministers  or  private  members.  It  has  done  a 
noble  work,  however,  among  the  masses  of  the  people ;  and  tliere  are 
indications  in  this  little  book  that  its  strength  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
Badly  as  we  think  of  its  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  of  some 
passages  in  its  recent  history,  we  are  too  thankful  to  recognise 
religious  earnestness  and  power  in  any  shape,  not  to  rejoice  that  it 
still  possesses  men  who  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  subject  and  writer 
of  these  “  liecollections.**  We  like  Mr.  Barrett  none  the  less  for 
the  full,  undoubting  confidence  he  has  in  the  excellence  and  wisdom 
of  class-meetings,  and  other  Wesleyan  appliances,  on  which  we  our¬ 
selves  are  not  disposed  to  look  with  any  great  favour.  We  have 
read  his  little  book  with  deep  interest. 


On  God’s  Government  of  Man.  Tea  Lectures.  By  John  Howard  Hinton,  M.A. 

London  :  Houlston  &  Wright. 

These  Lectures  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  author’s  former  volume, 
entitled,  “  On  Acquaintance  with  God.”  In  the  first,  he  treats  of 
the  character  and  perfections  of  the  Di\dne  Being ;  in  the  last,  of  His 
dispensations  and  operations.  The  one  shows  who  He  is ;  and  the 
other,  what  He  is  doing,  and  will  do.  The  subjects  are  cognate, — 
are  closely  allied,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  same.  And  this  is 
necessarily  the  case.  P'or  how*  can  we  show^  the  government  of  God 
without  noticing  His  character  and  perfections.  And  how  can  we 
describe  His  character  and  perfections,  but  by  rehearsing  His  deeds, 
the  greatest  and  most  important  of  which  are  those  w  hich  relate  to 
the  government  of  rational  agents.  Having  so  lately  reviewed  Mr. 
Hinton’s  former  w’ork  (see  Eclectic  Keview*  for  the  month  of 
June,  185G),  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  enlarge  upon  the 
present  volume.  It  possesses  the  same  general  character, — its 
subjects  are  the  same,  or  similar,  and  so  is  the  mode  ot  treatment. 
We  have  the  same  linked  continuity  of  thought;  the  same  closeness 
of  logic ;  the  same  theological  stress  and  earnestness  of  mind ;  the 
same  tone  and  spirit ;  the  same  desire  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  (Jod 
to  man.  In  most  of  his  theological  essays,  Mr.  Hinton  might  take 
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for  his  motto  the  words  of  Elihu,  “  I  will  fetch  my  knowledj^e  from 
far;  I  will  ascribe  righteousness  to  my  !Maker.”  We  were  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  fourth  Lecture ;  the  argument  of  wlucii 
wo  think,  might  have  been  strengthened  by  referring  to  Dr.  CampbcH’s’ 
rendering  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  parable  of  the  sower 
(Matthew  xiii.  18—23) :  “  AVhen  any  one  heareth  the  word  of  the 
kingdom  and  considereth  if  not,  then  cometh  the  wicked  one,  and 
catcheth  away  that  which  teas  sown  in  his  heart.  But  he  that 
receiveth  seed  into  the  good  ground,  is  he  that  heareth  the  word, 
and  considereth  it,  which  also  heareth  fruit.''  With  this  the  language 
of  the  prophets  may  be  compared.  The  charge  which  they  bring 
against  the  disobedient  is  only  this,  that  they  refuse  to  consider  what 
Jehovah  speaks  (see  llaggai  i.  5,  cum  mulfis  atiis).  The  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  wash  their  hands,  to  purify  their  hearts,  to  make  them  a 
new'  heart  and  a  right  spirit, — language  which  appears  to  some  so 
strange,  so  Anninian  and  heterodox,  are  all  resolvable  into  that  one 
primary  duty, — a  duty  which  lies  in  the  power  of  the  most  ignorant 
and  the  most  depraved  unto  whom  the  AVord  is  addressed.  If  tliev 
have  no  inclination  for  such  an  exercise — if  they  are  so  much 
occupied  with  their  pursuits  and  pleasures,  and  would  rather  perish 
eternally  than  attend  to  the  call  of  God,  they  make  their  own 
deliberate  choice — they  take  the  whole  responsibility  upon  them¬ 
selves;  God  and  His  throne  are  guiltless.  The  words  originally 
addrt'sscd  to  Cain  apply  to  all  men,  “If  thou  dost  well,  shalt  thou 
not  bo  accepted  ?  And  if  thou  dost  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.” 


Lota  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Devon  Harris.  London  ;  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

The  poem  which  gives  its  title  to  this  volume  is  an  extraordinary 
one,  displaying  high  poetic  genius  and  power.  It  exhibits,  chiefly  in 
symbolic  form,  various  phases  of  mental  history,  and  points,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  vaguely,  to  the  true  resting-place  of  man’s  spirit. 
Although  the  language  is  highly  impassioned  and  metaphorical,  vet 
Mr.  H  arris  never  allows  the  mysterious  to  run  into  the  incompre¬ 
hensible  ;  and  we  look  forward  w  ith  pleasure  to  future  poems  from 
his  pen,  feeling  sure  that  he  has  a  rich  mine  of  imaginative  wealth 
yet  unworked,  and  hoping  he  wull  mould  it  into  forms  of  still  greater 
beauty  than  those  before  us.  In  the  shorter  pieces,  w'e  hail  a 
contribution  to  our  store  of  mountain  poetry,  breathing  the  true 
spirit  of  mountain  scenery. 


The  Divine  Life  ;  a  Book  of  Facts  and  Histories.  By  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy, 
M.A.,  F.U.G.S.  Lomlon  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  volume  we  find  the  following  sentenees : 
“  It  is  the  boast  of  modern  science  that  its  decisions  are  based  on 
facts.  .  .  .  The  inner  world  of  man’s  spiritual  nature  has  its 

facts  as  well  as  the  outer  and  material ;  and  to  the  examination  of 
one  class  of  them  this  book  is  devoted,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  them 
some  help  tow  ards  understanding  wherein  the  Divine  life  consists,  and 
how*  it  18  produced.  The  name  by  which  the  facts  in  view  are 
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ordinarily  (iosi^nated,  conversion,  is  offensive  to  many ;  but  the  wise 
man,  who  would  make  p;ood  his  title  to  be  a  follower  of  Lord  Ibicon, 
will  examine  them  without  prejudice;  he  will  not  conclude  at  once 
that  all  w*ho  use  this  term  are  fools  or  hypocrites,  but  will  seek  to 
ascertain  dispassionately  the  true  character  of  the  phenomenon  (if 
we  must  use  scientific  language),  w’hich  occupies  so  prominent  a 
place  in  religious  history.”  Accordingly,  the  book  consists  mainly 
of  authentic  and  w^ell-chosen  accounts  of  the  great  spiritual  change 
usually  spoken  of  as  conversion,  i^y  these  instances,  the  reality  of  a 
Divine  life  is  demonstrated,  and  its  nature  exhibited.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  volume  is  issued  by  the  Keligious  Tract  Society,  since 
a  wide  circulation  is  thereby  secured  ;  for  apart  from  the  interest 
which  these  records  of  the  victories  of  religious  truth  must  have  for 
all  Christian  hearts,  they  are  valuable  as  forming  collectively,  a  mass 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  living  power  of  the  Gospel,  which  will  be 
forcible  and  convincing  to  the  minds  of  undecided  but  candid 
inquirers. 


Tue  Poetical  Works  of  Henry  Kikke  White  and  James  Graiiame.  With 
Meiu()irs,  Critical  1  liysertatious,  ami  Explanatory  Notes  by  the  Uev.  George 
Gilfillaii.  Edinburgh  :  James  Nichol. 

Tins  is  a  volume  in  the  attractive  series  of  the  wmrks  of  iiritish 
Poets,  which  Mr.  Nichol  is  giving  to  the  world,  enriched  by  Memoirs, 
t^'c.,  from  the  pen  of  IMr.  GilfiHan.  The  Poems  of  Henry  Kirke 
AVhite  are  too  well-known  to  our  readers  to  need  any  introduction 
from  us  ;  but  we  must  say  that  we  are  disposed  to  consider  Mr. 
Giltillan’s  estimate  of  that  poet  as  somewhat  too  low'.  We  grant 
that  it  is  “  difficult  to  insulate  ourselves  from  all  considerations  con¬ 
nected  with  his  lovely  character,  his  brief,  laborious  life,  and  his 
premature  end;”  but  we  think  that  the  very  rare  union  of  the 
perceptive  and  the  contemplative  which  is  manifest  in  his  writings, 
together  with  the  charming  melody  of  his  verse,  form  no  dubious 
pledge  of  the  success  he  would  have  attained  in  the  highest  walks  of 
poetry  had  not  the  disease,  which  doubtless  lessened  his  mental  force, 
carried  him  from  this  world  ere  his  powers  were  matured  and 
concentrated.  ]\Ir.  Gilfillan’s  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  Grahame 
satisfy  us  better,  awarding,  as  they  do,  the  full  praise  deserved ; 
though  perhaps  not  quite  justly  apportioning  it  between  his  several 
productions.  We  should  have  placed  “The  Birds  of  Scotland,”  w  ith 
its  series  of  sweet  moral  pictures,  in  a  higher  relative  position  to  the 
favourite  “Sabbath”  than  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  done.  The  “  Georgies  ” 
is  omitted,  “on  account  of  its 'great  length  and  general  dulness,” 
“although  it  contains  some  of  Grahame’s  most  bcautilul  things.” 


Ashburn.  a  Tale.  By  Aura.  London  :  Saunders  &  Otley. 

If  the  reader  opens  this  volume  wdth  the  expectation  of  finding  an 
exciting  or  amusing  story,  he  w’ill  be  disappointed;  but  if  he  will  take 
it  up  as  an  embodiment  of  beautiful  and  strengthening  thought,  on 
topics  the  most  deeply  interesting  to  the  heart  and  spirit,  we  can 
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promise  him  abundant  gratification.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  book,  but 
gives  in  an  agreeable  form  the  results  evidently  of  experience  and  of 
patient  m usings  on  some  of  those  points  where  the  truths  and 
supports  of  religion  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  soul  in  her  earthly 
pilgrimage.  In  p^oing  through  the  volume  we  are  often  struck  with 
the  correctness  and  uncommonness  of  the  sentiments.  We  give  the 
following  as  one  instance :  “  It  is  not  so  much  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  truth,  as  a  strong  practical  sense  of  the  sovereignty  of  God 
in  dispensing  it,  which  tends  to  make  a  man  charitable.”  “Ashburn,” 
as  will  be  inferred  from  our  remarks,  is  not  a  tale  suited  to  very 
young  readers,  but  rather  to  those  who  are  already  interested  iu 
the  questions  which  concern  our  inner  life. 
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